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THE INFLUENCE OF PAGANISM ON POST- 
APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY. 


VERY reader of early Christian literature, unless wholly preju- 
diced by his dogmatic views of Christianity, must recognize 
the inferiority, as exponents of Christian thought, of the literary 
productions known to have come from the post-apostolic age, to those 
which form our New Testament. This inferiority is not merely of 
literary power but of grasp on Christian ideas. When we turn from. 
the New Testament to Clement of Rome or Ignatius, to the un- 
known author of the so-called Epistle of Barnabas or to Justin Mar- 
tyr, we pass manifestly from the teaching of masters whose hold on 
Christian truth is firm and whose view of it is pure and clear to the 
teaching of disciples whose hold trembles and whose view is partial 
and dim. In post-apostolic literature the New Testament doctrines 
are often reproduced in a fragmentary way. They are mixed with 
other ideas foreign to apostolic Christianity. The latter is uninten- 
¥ tionally distorted and misrepresented. The points of view from 
which the New Testament authors presented their religion had been, 
it would appear, frequently lost by their successors, so that apostolic 

phrases were not seldom repeated with changed meanings. 

This is quite a different phenomenon from that of the various 
types of doctrine found in the New Testament itself. It is true that 
Paul’s conception of faith was not identical with that of James nor 
his presentation of it with that of the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
would have had a very incomplete idea of Christ’s ministry if the 
fourth Gospel had not supplemented the synoptic narrative. The 
New Testament writers had, in short, their individual points of view 


and doctrinal characteristics. Their mental peculiarities and their 
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historical circumstances are evident in their productions. But while 
they wrote with freedom, they harmonized with each other in the 
declaration of their common Christianity. Their differences were 
due to the very clearness with which each perceived the truth ; and 
just because it was the truth which they perceived, however vari- 
ously, did their freedom in expressing it prevent their contradicting 
one another. 

But the writers of the post-apostolic age were not merely one-sided, 
but were imperfect in the apprehension even of the doctrines which 
they did accept and teach. Two men may behold the same object 
at different angles, and in consequence may describe it differently, 
yet the descriptions of both may be perfectly accurate and, taken to- 
gether, may give us the whole truth. This is the phenomenon 
found in the New Testament. By their side may be two other writ- 
ers whose vision is dim and whose descriptions do not harmonize 
even with those who look from the same angle with themselves. 
This is the phenomenon found in post-apostolic literature. We find 
in it, for example, a strong Pauline rejection of Judaism, but with- 
out Paul’s clear view of the reasons why the Hebrew system had 
preceded the Christian and why it had been abolished. We find 
stress laid on obedience and good works, but often stated so as 
positively to conflict with the doctrine of salvation by faith. We find 
the Old Testament accepted as the word of God, but interpreted in 
a mystical, unnatural manner, as no apostle interpreted it. We 
find the doctrine of the Logos, yet not the doctrine as taught in the 
fourth Gospel, but tinctured with philosophical speculations. The 
essential facts of Christianity were, indeed, as clearly confessed in 
the second century as in the first. The same Christian life was en- 
joyed and propagated. But the apprehension of Christian doctrine 
was often not the same as that of the New Testament writers. The 
language of the latter reappears but frequently misunderstood or 
else slightly changed, so as to indicate a new conception of the truth. 
The ideas of the apostles are repeated in parts, and in union with 
phrases and principles of which the apostles show no knowledge. It 
is difficult to resist the conviction, even from the mere perusal of 
the literatures commonly assigned to the two periods, that the New 
Testament books were the work of masters and the other writings 
the work of learners ; that the former created ideas which the latter, 
with more or less success, tried to understand and reproduce. 

This literary fact is of itself a refutation of those theories of the 
origin of Christianity and the New Testament which would extend 
the period of its formation over at least the first fifty years of the 
second century. It is possible to show in the post-apostolic litera- 
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ture, scanty though it is, acquaintance with most of the New Testa- 
ment books, even when their ideas were not fairly reproduced nor 
their language exactly quoted. But, besides this, it is utterly un- 
reasonable to suppose that the mental forces revealed by post-apos- 
tolic literature could have produced the books included in the New 
Testament. It is fair to judge the capacity of an age from the writ- 
ings which are certainly known to have been produced in it. It is 
fair to judge the capacity of a definite intellectual and moral move- 
ment by the same method. Judging by such a test, we must con- 
clude, from the very fragmentariness of the teaching of post-apostolic 
literature in comparison with that of the New Testament and still 
more from the presence in the former of intellectual elements and 
historical conditions not found in the latter, that the age and 
Church which produced the former could not have produced the lat- 
ter. It is safe to say, for example, that the movement of thought 
which Justin represents, while it made the doctrine of the Logos its 
central idea, could not have produced the fourth Gospel, for the 
reason that it was a movement thoroughly infected with Alexandrian 
philosophy, while the fourth Gospel contains no such element. 
That which distinguishes the Logos doctrine of Justin from the 
Logos doctrine of the Gospel is the philosophy of the former ; and 
if Justin represent the thoughts and tendencies which were operat- 
ing in the Church of his age, it is incredible that the Gospel’s doc- 
trine should have been then elaborated. In the same way, as is ad- 
mitted by all, the clearly cut Pauline doctrine of justification would 
never have been formulated by the Church of the second century, 
which very imperfectly apprehended it. It is the natural inference 
from all this that the New Testament doctrines were first taught and 
the New Testament books written in the apostolic age, and that the 
age which followed did not fully grasp the apostolic teaching but 
only apprehended it in parts and under modifying influences which 
had meanwhile arisen. 

Some such inferiority of post-apostolic to apostolic literature be- 
lievers in the inspiration of the New Testament would expect to 
find ; but the historical student will not be content to allege the 
want of inspiration as the only cause of the inferiority. He will 
perceive that influences to which the New Testament writers were 
either not exposed or from which they purposely kept themselves 
aloof must have acted upon their successors. He will judge that the 
later generation brought into the Church different habits of thought 
from those in which the founders of their religion had been edu- 
cated. He will inquire whether new circumstances did not call out 
new statements of doctrine and duty, so as to change the point of 
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view of the one and the emphasis of the other. It will be his ob- 
ject, in order to gain a complete idea of the actual course of early 
Christian history, to point out the influences which modified the 
original apostolic teaching, as well as the degree in which that teach- 
ing was faithfully followed and applied. 

In seeking, then, to identify the new influences by which, as we 
have seen, post-apostolic Christianity was certainly affected, we 
shall be most safely guided by the general fact that the Church of 
the second century was overwhelmingly and in its own estimate a 
Gentile society. This fact, natural as it appears after the narrative of 
the previous age as given by the New Testament, has had in recent 
times to be re-established in the face of acute and prolonged oppo- 
sition. The Tiibingen school of critics maintained that the Cath- 
olic Christianity of the second half of the second century was the 
result of a fusion of Gentile or Pauline believers with the previously 
hostile body of Jewish Christians. Hence the Church was supposed 
to have been divided during both the apostolic and post-apostolic 
periods, and Jewish Christianity, though inferior in numbers to the 
followers of Paul, was said to have not ceased to be a weighty por- 
tion of the Church until it had imposed its legalistic and hierarchical 
spirit and even its antipathy to Paul upon the mass of Gentile be- 
lievers. The Tiibingen theory has now lost much of the respect 
which was formerly accorded to it and its own disciples have vari- 
ously modified its positions ; but it is still important to observe, in 
opposition to its main principle, that the Church of the second cen- 
tury represents itself as overwhelmingly Gentile in point of race and 
sympathies and moulding influences. That there were Jewish 
Christians both in and out of Palestine who still observed the 
Mosaic ceremonial as far as they could is, of course, certain.* 
That there were proselyting Judaizers who sought, like the antag- 
onists of Paul, to compel Gentiles to observe the law, and who re- 
tained the prejudice of their fathers against that apostle, is also 
certain.t But the moderate Jewish Christian element in the Church 
was fast dwindling away, while the Judaizers were stoutly opposed 
by the great body of believers. Whatever influence Judaism ex- 
erted on post-apostolic Christianity does not appear to have arisen 
through Gentile concessions to or compromises with the Jewish 
Christian minority, but indirectly through the use of the Old Testa- 
ment and the philosophic Judaism of Alexandria. Neither of 
these, however, imply the influence of a body of Jewish Christians 





* Barn. 2-16; Justin Dial. 47. 
+ Justin Dial. 47; Ign. ad Mag. 10; ad Philad. 6; Clem. Homm. (passim).4 
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in the Church. The Old Testament was accepted by the most 
thoroughly anti-Jewish orthodox Christians, while Alexandrianism 
is to be regarded as a philosophical rather than as a national influ- 
ence. The Church as a body had fully accepted the liberty from 
the Jewish yoke for which Paul had contended and stood practi- 
cally on the ground which he had won. Judaism was considered 
unchristian, though charity might allow Jewish converts to continue, 
if they so chose, their traditional rites. Even Clement of Rome, 
though saturated with the Old Testament, and himself probably a 
Hellenistic Jew,* betrays no consciousness of any division in the 
Church between Jew and Gentile, and considers all believers as the 
true Israel.t Ignatius(about A.D, 107), in a more polemic spirit, de- 
nounces Judaizing and forbids the Asian Christians, evidently be- 
cause they were nearly all Gentiles, to live according to the law.t 
He regards Judaism as a thing of the past, displaced by the uni- 
versal religion. ‘‘ Christianity,’’ he writes, ‘‘ did not believe in 
Judaism, but Judaism in Christianity, in which every tongue having 
believed was gathered together unto God.’’§ According also to 
the Epistle of Barnabas, Jewish observances had been abolished and 
had been replaced by spiritual worship and obedience. When, 
however, we reach Justin Martyr, about 150 A.D., the Church is 
represented as so thoroughly Gentile as to be spoken of as essen- 
tially a Gentile society. It was, says Justin, by the Gentiles that 
Christ had been accepted.| Christ is the priest of the uncircum- 
cision.§ Justin uses the expression ‘‘ Christ and His proselytes— 
namely, us Gentiles.’’ ** He regards the rejection of the Jews and 
the conversion of the Gentiles as the specially predicted mark of 
the Messiah’s advent,++ and states’explicitly that ‘‘ the Christians 
from among the Gentiles are both more numerous and more true 
than those from among the Jews and Samaritans.’ t+ 

Thus in the second century Christianity stood forth as a universal 
and Gentile religion. Its members, with the exception of a small 
minority, rejected all Jewish ceremonies and regarded their faith as 
the supplanter of all previous religions alike. The Pauline libera- 
tion was in point of fact completely successful, and the develop- 
ment of the Church cannot be explained by the conflicts and recon- 
ciliation of Gentile and Jewish Christianity. The latter was an in- 





* See Lightfoot, Clem. of Rome, p. 264. + Ad Cor. 29, 59. 
¢ Ad Mag. 8, 9, 10; ad Phil. 6. 

§ Lbid., 10, 6 yap xpiotiaviopdc ovK ei¢ "Iovdaioudy éxiorevoev K,T.A. 

|| Ap. i. 31, 40. { Dial. 33. ** Tbid., 122. 
++ Ap. i. 31, 49; Dial. 13, 28, 69, 109, 117, 122. tt Ap. i. 53. 
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considerable or local element. The former constituted the actual 
Church of the age. The modifications of Christianity which took 
place after the death of the apostles may be, therefore, most prob- 
ably explained by the Gentile origin of the Christians and the pagan 
influences to which as such they were naturally exposed. 

I propose to notice in this article the principal indications of the 
influence of paganism on post-apostolic Christianity as these are 
revealed in the admitted literature of the period itself. 

I. Pagan education and habits of mind show themselves, affecting 
fundamentally Christian thought, in what may be described as the 
inability of the post-apostolic writers to understand the Hebrew 
premises of Christianity. 

Every student of the Bible must see that the New Testament is 
the culmination of the whole volume and that it cannot be under- 
stood without previous knowledge of the Old. In the same way is 
Christianity itself the mature development of the truths taught by 
Moses and the prophets. The old dispensation was God’s education 
of the Hebrews in the fundamental principles upon which Chris- 
tianity was to be established. The doctrinal ideas in which the law 
and the prophets trained Israel provided the forms of thought which 
were to be filled with Christian truth. It is safe to say that the 
apostles could not have taught Christianity as they did but for their 
education in the Hebrew religion. 

The apostles, however, did not make the mistake of supposing 
that the Hebrew ritual was to be continued under Christianity. 
Whether they themselves observed it or not, they did not regard it 
as binding upon Gentiles. Under the leadership of Paul, they per- 
ceived that it was but a shadow of better things to come, and that 
it could be retained even by Jews only as a national duty or a mat- 
ter of personal preference. But some of the Jewish Christians did 
not follow the apostles in this fair and moderate position. They 
could not break the shell in which the truth had been placed by God 
for preservation. They not only held on to the outward form of 
Judaism, but insisted on the obligation of Gentiles to observe it 
with them. These were the Judaizers of whose opposition to Paul 
we read in the New Testament and who were succeeded by the 
Ebionites of alater age. The post-apostolic Christians, on the other 
hand, failed, it would appear, in precisely the opposite direction. 
They had cast off the shell of Judaism. They rejected the Hebrew 
forms. But they failed to perceive the good use to which the latter 
had been put by Providence or to understand by means of them 
the Christian revelation. They thus stood on the opposite extreme 
from the Judaizers and indicate that they lacked the training by 
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which the apostles had themselves been prepared to set forth the 
Christian doctrines. 

This inability of the post-apostolic writers to realize the Hebrew 
premises of Christianity appears in their use of the Old Testament 
itself. They universally held it to be inspired and therefore an 
authoritative book for the Christian as well as forthe Jew. The 
most cogent argument in favor of Christianity was, to their minds, its 
fulfilment of prophecy, and hence the inspiration of the prophets 
was undoubted by all the Church. But two peculiarities are to be 
noticed in their use of the Old Testament. Onthe one hand, it was 
regarded as so emphatically a Christian book that the prophets 
were supposed to have meant to teach precisely and in detail the 
beliefs and duties taught by the apostles. Thus when Isaiah wrote, 
‘** Wash you, make you clean,’’ he was understood to refer to bap- 
tism,* and Malachi’s prediction of ‘‘ the pure offering’’ to be offered 
in every place among the Gentiles was interpreted of the Eucharist.t 
There seems to have been little or no idea of the progress of revela- 
tion. The whole of Christianity was assumed to have been in the 
minds or words of the prophets, and the influence of Alexandrian 
methods of interpretation confirmed the Gentile Christians in the 
effort to discover the details of later teaching in the ancient Scrip- 
tures. On the other hand, the prophetic rebukes of the Jews were in- 
terpreted as rebukes of Judaism itself. In the Epistle of Barnabas + 
we read, ‘‘ For He hath revealed to us by all the prophets that He 
needs neither sacrifices nor burnt offerings nor oblations, saying 
thus: ‘ What is the multitude of your sacrifices unto Me, saith the 
Lord? . . . Incense is a vain abomination unto Me, and your new 
moons and Sabbaths I cannot endure.’ He has therefore abolished 
these things, that the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is 
without the yoke of necessity, might have a human oblation.’’ § 
All this bespeaks a state of mind which did not appreciate God’s ed- 
ucation of the Hebrew Church by the ritual. These early Christians, 
to whom the full revelation of God in Christ had come, saw in 
Judaism only opposition to the Gospel and in the prophets evangel- 
ical teachers who had proclaimed in their day, though more ob- 
scurely, just what the apostles had afterward proclaimed in un- 
mistakable terms. 

So also, as we would now expect, these writers evince a singular 
inability to estimate the positive worth of the Mosaic institutions 
themselves. This was, in fact, the reason for their misuse of the Old 





* Just. Ap. i. 61. Tt Mal. i. 11. See Justin Dial. 41, 116, 117. t Ch, 2. 
§ That is, an oblation of the man himself. This is the Latin text. The Greek has 
** might not have a man made oblation.’’ See also ch. 3 and Just. Dial. 15. 
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Testament. To them the Hebrew ritual was a national system of 
worship, which had indeed been given by God to the Israelites but 
solely because of ‘‘ the hardness of their hearts.’’ In it they occa- 
sionally saw that He had introduced types of Christ, but the edu- 
cational value of the system as a whole they did not see, still less its 
purpose to intensify conviction of sin and of the need of redemption. 
Of this the Epistle of Barnabas and Justin Martyr are again the 
most explicit representatives. The former seems even to imply that 
the Hebrew sacrifices and fasts had not been commanded by Jeho- 
vah.* Probably, however, the writer did not mean that, for he saw 
too clearly at times t+ the typical value of the ritual not to believe 
that it had been commanded ; but he thought that much that Moses 
had spoken with a spiritual reference was understood in a literal 
and carnal sense by the Jews.{ Justin, however, is more explicit. 
He knew that God had given the Hebrews their national law and 
covenant,§ but he declares that the ritual was laid upon them solely 
because of their sins.| Meats had been forbidden or allowed simply 
to keep God before their ever-wandering eyes.§ The Sabbath had 
been instituted because they, more than others, were prone to forget 
their Maker.** Sacrifices had been ordained to keep them from join- 
ing in the idolatry of their neighbors.t+ Circumcision was actually 
intended to mark them out for punishment when they should have 
crucified Christ.{{ These rites would never have been commanded 
if the Hebrews had shown a disposition to be faithful ; and while the 
prophets repeated the commands of Moses,§§ they taught that sal- 
vation was to be had by repentance and obedience to the eternal 
precepts of righteousness. || 

Thus, as has been said, the Pauline rejection of Judaism was 
strenuously maintained, but the positive value of Judaism, which 
Paul so clearly grasped and on which he based his rejection of it as 
having done its work, was not perceived. We hear nothing of the 
law as a schoolmaster to lead men to Christ. We hear nothing of 
either its intellectual or moral training of the Church for the coming 
Gospel. We only hear of the abolition of Judaism as a religion and 
the disparagement of it, even as instituted for the ancient Hebrews 
themselves. What, then, is more probable than that this change 
from the apostolic standpoint was due to the fact that the Church 
had removed from her original Hebrew centre? Composed mainly 
of Gentiles, who brought into Christianity some of their previous 





* See chs. 2 and 3. + See ch. 7. 
t See ch. 10, on the Mosaic precepts concerning food. § Dial. 11. 
|| Zbid., 132. J Zbid., 20. *° Jbid., ai. tt Lbid. 


tt Zdid., 16. 8§ Jbid., 27. || Zée@., 12-15. 
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contempt for the Jews, she no longer felt the real value and purpose 
of the Hebrew dispensation. The enmity of the Jews increased also 
the hatred of the Gentile converts forall remnants of Judaism. The 
Old Testament was valued for its moral and prophetic portions, and 
the Hebrew ceremonies seemed to many not one whit better than 
the idolatry of the heathen.* 

If so, however, then we can readily understand that such Chris- 
tians would not be likely to grasp with firmness the Pauline doctrine 
of justification nor to see clearly the distinction between the work 
of the law and the work of grace on which it rested. The evidence 
upon this point will be presented in another connection, but the fact 
is that, as the second century advanced, the Christian writers laid 
more and more stress on salvation as the reward of obedience to 
Christ’s commandments. A new legalism grew up within the Church 
side by side with intended fidelity to the teachings of the apostles. 
In books intended for the instruction of believers this might be ex- 
plained as rather apparent than real; but when we find Justin, in 
his Dialogue with Trypho, insisting not on the need of faith in the 
crucified Redeemer as the condition of salvation, but on the accept- 
ance of Jesus as Christ, on obedience to Christ’s commands, and the 
observance of the Christian ordinances, we realize that the spirit of 
Paul did not purely govern the apologist. ‘‘ There is no other 
[way of your obtaining forgiveness of sins and a hope of inheriting 
the promises] than this, to become acquainted with this Christ, to 
be washed in the fountain spoken of by Isaiah for the remission of 
sins, and for the rest to live sinless lives.”’+ Now, whatever may 
have led to the development of this Christian legalism, it would seem 
evident that the manner of regarding the Old Testament and the 
Hebrew ritual, of which we have just spoken, reveals a state of mind 
quite unprepared to oppose to legalism the doctrine of Paul. His 
position could only be felt when his view of the law, in both its 
positive and negative effects, was also taken. Only when the in- 
sufficiency of man’s best obedience was realized, could man’s entire 
dependence on Christ’s atoning work be realized also. Only when 
the education in Judaism had been finished could the way of salva- 
tion be understood. But men who looked upon the ritual as having 
been given in judgment rather than in love, and who seem to have 
had no key but an arbitrary and fanciful exegesis with which to in- 
terpret it, who rejected Judaism as having always been an error and 
who consequently did not perceive its profound spiritual preparation 
for Christianity, were in no position intelligently to appreciate the 





* See Ep. to Diognetus, cc. 3, 4. ’  ¢ Dial. 44. 
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doctrine of their own apostle nor to maintain it in its purity against the 
new legalism of their day. Thus the training by which a clear appre- 
hension of the principles of evangelical religion could alone be had was 
wanting, and its absence points once more to the Gentile character 
of the post-apostolic Church. Practically, of course, she walked in 
the path opened by the apostles. By faith in Christ the Christians 
lived. Him they loved and imitated and trusted. They declared 
that by His cross He saved them, by His blood He bought them. 
They were far from consciously deviating from the doctrines which 
they had received. But they were not prepared to appreciate the 
principles on which the way of salvation had been set forth. Con- 
troversy had not yet done for them, as long afterward it did for 
their successors, what Hebrew training had done for the apostles. 
They allowed themselves expressions which Paul would not have 
used and which modern evangelical disciples of Paul would not use. 
The Tiibingen critics explain these by the supposition that Jewish 
Christianity, rejecting the doctrine of Paul, had infected his follow- 
ers. But the stout hatred of Judaism displayed by these writers 
and their enthusiasm for Gentile Christianity render the supposi- 
tion most improbable. It is far more in accordance with the other 
features of the period to suppose that the modifying influence came 
from paganism, and that it was as influential as it was because the 
converts lacked the education by which alone what we have called 
the Hebrew premises of Christianity could be accepted and valued. 
Mere belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament was not enough 
thus to educate them. The training had to be repeated or its 
equivalent in some way secured before its principles could be per- 
fectly apprehended. While, therefore, these post-apostolic writers 
accepted most fully the Pauline liberation of the Church from Juda- 
ism, their failure to follow closely the spirit and doctrine of the 
apostle shows that they did not comprehend the theological founda- 
tion of his doctrine. Their pagan origin and education thus pro- 
foundly affected their apprehension of Christianity. 

II. But the influence of paganism appears more positively and 
conspicuously in the mingling of Christianity and philosophy, which 
took place when the former began to be accepted by thoughtful 
Gentiles, and the presence of which soon appears in post-apostolic 
literature. 

The absence of any elements of thought which can fairly be said 
to have been taken from pagan philosophy is a striking feature of 
the New Testament. Nothing shows more clearly that the thoughts 
of the apostles were confined strictly to the circle of Hebrew revela- 
tion. That thisshould have been the case after Gentile Christianity 
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had begun to make progress is a surprising fact. Versed as Paul 
doubtless was in Gentile culture and enthusiastic as he certainly 
was in commending the Gospel to Gentile hearers, his theology was 
yet wholly Hebrew in its conception of God and of man as well as 
of the way of salvation. Nor do we think it necessary to call in the 
Alexandrian philosophy to explain the way in which the Epistle to 
the Hebrews exhibits the significance of the tabernacle as a copy of 
the things in the heavens; while John differs so essentially from 
Philo in his doctrine of the Logos that neither can he be supposed 
to have drawn his doctrine from Alexandria. The most that these 
authors show is that their language may have been chosen in view 
of the erroneous ideas which were beginning to arise in the Church 
from philosophic influences and which they desired to correct. 

The New Testament books betray the presence of pagan philoso. 
phy in only two ways. First, the writers show themselves to have 
been not unfamiliar with it. Of this Paul’s address at Athens is an 
example. He could speak intelligently to Stoics and Epicureans 
and present phases of Christianity which must have appealed to much 
that his Athenian auditors admitted. In the same way the Epistle 
to the Colossians, the Gospel of John, and perhaps the Epistle to the 
Hebrews make use of peculiar phrases, which were probably sug- 
gested by speculations which they wished to oppose and the language 
of which they employed in order that the real truth might be sub- 
stituted for the threatening error. But, secondly, the New Testa-- 
ment writers maintain a position of constant hostility to all the - 
forms of philosophical speculation current in their day. They 
dreaded them as rivals of the Gospel. While Paul admitted that 
in previous ages men had been “‘ feeling after God, if haply they 
might find Him,” he yet described them in the same sentence as 
“times of ignorance.’’ If in Tarsus or elsewhere he had been edu- 
cated in Greek culture, its prevailing ideas entered into no part of his 
theology. In 1 Corinthians he declares that the wisdom of the world 
had both proved itself impotent to provide salvation for the race 
and was hostile to the Gospel of the Crucified. When, a few years 
later, speculations, partly Jewish and partly Gentile, began to mingle 
with Christianity, they took the form of heresies and were denounced 
as such by the apostle.* ‘‘ Beware,’’ he wrote,t+ ‘‘ lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain deceit.’’ Such was the com- 
mon attitude of the apostles toward human speculations. Christian- 





* See Col. ii. 8, 18; 1 Tim. i. 4, 19; iv. 7; vi. 3-5,20; 2 Tim. ii. 14-18, 23; Titus 
iii. 9-11. 
+ Col. ii. 8. 
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ity was to them a revelation, supreme in its authority and sufficient 
in its contents. It was the completion of a long series of revela- 
tions, and upon a Biblical basis alone did the development of apos- 
tolic thought proceed. The education and the faith of the New 
Testament writers alike kept them from the intellectual influences 
which moulded the thoughts of the pagan world around them. 

It is true that Christianity contained a philosophy of its own. 
““'We speak wisdom,” wrote the apostle, ‘‘among them that are 
perfect ; yet not the wisdom of this world.” * Against the ‘‘ knowl- 
edge falsely so called ’’ there was to be placed a true knowledge ob- 
tainable by faith in Christ.t Christianity involved a philosophy of 
the universe, and was destined to supply the key to unlock, so far as 
may be, the mysteries of life and thought. But to claim this, and 
in consequence to philosophize in a Christian spirit, is a different 
thing from combining Christian doctrines with theories of the uni- 
verse elaborated in non-Christian schools. This the New Testament 
never does. However profoundly philosophical Christianity may 
have been felt to be, it was not composed of nor mingled with cur- 
rent philosophies. Pagan speculations did not enter into the forma- 
tion of apostolic teaching. 

When, however, we again pass beyond the New Testament, we 
soon find ourselves in an atmosphere in which the currents of Chris- 
tian revelation and pagan philosophy have intermingled. 

This was first the case with teachers and writers who stood outside 
of the orthodox Church. The theosophical speculations which had 
previously arisen among the Alexandrian Jews, and even among cer- 
tain classes of the Jews of Palestine,t found in the Christian procla- 
mation of a revealed redemption a new foundation on which to 
build, and sought to make a place for it and the Redeemer Himself 
within their systems. Already in New Testament times, as we have 
seen, had these speculative heresies made their appearance, and 
while they were Jewish in many of their features, their philosophiz- 
ing spirit had been derived from the Gentile world. Hence arose in 
the second century Gnosticism, which strove to commend Christian- 
ity to cultivated minds, but did so by surrendering the apostolic 
Gospel and baptizing with Christian names pagan speculations. In 
some of its forms it was Jewish in its sympathies and in others it 
was violently anti-Jewish ; but in either case its philosophy was not 
derived from Judaism but from Oriental and Greek thought. Its 
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rise and spread shows that the culture of the pagan world was rapid- 
ly affecting Christianity. It spread in the Church of the second 
century with desolating effect, as the language of the early apologists 
proves. It testifies that a class of converts was appearing who were 
susceptible to the arguments of the current philosophy and who 
found it easier to apprehend Christianity when presented in philo- 
sophic language. In Marcionism, which represented the most anti- 
Jewish form of Gnosticism, it was specially successful, and in that 
age of eclectic thought, when speculations of divers origins were 
readily combined by seekers after truth as well as by seekers after 
novelty, the Gentile as well as the Jewish Christians were often but 
too open to its pretensions, It seemed to harmonize the Gospel 
with culture. It strove to present Christianity in a rational way. 
It was itself the product of pagan speculations and its power in the 
post-apostolic Church indicates plainly the influences which the new 
generation most keenly felt. 

These intellectual influences were not confined, however, to 
heretical teachers. They soon appeared within the orthodox 
Church and among writers who were the firm opponents of Gnosti- 
cism. The two earliest Christian writings known to have been pro- 
duced by men of culture were the Apologies of Aristides and Quad- 
ratus ; but these have unfortunately perished. Jerome, however, 
states* that they quoted the writings of philosophers. The Epistle 
to Diognetus, if we may place it so early, was evidently the work 
of a well educated Gentile Christian, and its description of the bene- 
fits which Diognetus would obtain from Christianity—the knowledge 
and love of the divine Father and likeness of character to Him— 
was such as would appeal most strongly to a religiously inclined and 
thoughtful person of that day, as is evident from the writings of 
such men as Plutarch and Maximus of Tyre. In the middle of the 
century Justin composed his Apology and Dialogue, and in these 
the influence of philosophy on Christianity appears in full force. 
Justin was an orthodox Christian in his own estimate and in that of 
his contemporaries and successors. He professed to follow the apos- 
tolic teaching and the common faith of the Church, and from him 
it is possible to show that what is known as orthodox Christianity 
was substantially the faith of the primitive believers. He had al- 
ready also written a book against heresies and was a leading antag- 
onist in his day of all forms of Gnosticism. But he was at the same 
time deeply imbued with philosophical ideas. He set Christianity 
forth as the true philosophy and the perfect revelation of what reason 
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had always dimly apprehended as well as of what prophecy had pro- 
claimed. He apprehended his religion also under mental conditions 
which were manifestly moulded by philosophy and by which he was 
led to depart in many of his statements and modes of teaching from 
the doctrines of the apostles. He was undoubtedly a fair represen- 
tative of the influences which were modifying Christian thought, and, 
since more from his pen has been preserved to us than from any 
other single writer before Irenzus, his testimony is particularly 
valuable. 

Justin, then, shows us how easily the current philosophy of the 
day could combine on at least some sides with the new reli- 
gion. 

For one thing, philosophy was already eclectic in spirit, and there- 
fore ready for further combinations. The well-known passage in 
the Dialogue* in which Justin describes his early efforts to learn the 
truth from various philosophic teachers exhibits the way in which 
the culture of that day willingly drew from the tenets of all the older 
systems. Justin’s writings also exhibit his eclecticism. While he 
mainly sympathized with the Platonic school, he admired the ethics 
of the Stoics, and one of his most characteristic ideas was expressed 
by a phrase of Stoical origin.t In this, however, he only shows us 
the mixed currents of his time. The older schools of philosophy 
had long since ceased to be distinct and had merged into one another. 
Platonism in particular had combined with all schools that were at 
all spiritual in their tendencies and its influence was felt by nearly 
all thinkers. Scarcely any philosopher followed exclusively any one 
of the historic systems and the general culture of the day felt itself 
at liberty to accept from all systems those principles and precepts 
which might commend themselves to each inquirer.t In such a 
period of nearly universal eclecticism, combination with even a new 
religion was comparatively easy. 

But besides this, much of the current philosophic culture was al- 
ready suffused with a religious spirit, which certainly aided in its 
combination with Christianity. Philosophers, indeed, either ignored 
the new religion or violently opposed it. Nevertheless, philosophy 
was widely pervaded by a spirit which favored its union with Chris- 
tianity when cultivated pagans came under the power of the Gospel. 
For Justin was again a fair representative of the best culture of his 
day, when he declared the end of philosophy to be the knowledge 
of God.§ Such was the conviction of all the more spiritual forms 
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of eclecticism. Belief in the divine unity was general among the 
cultured classes and, though God was conceived of in an abstract and 
negative way, He yet constituted the goal of thought and inquiry. 
At the same time, the increasing sense of man’s dependence and of 
his abject need of divine help, the prevalent scepticism as to former 
types of teaching, and the general rejection by thoughtful minds of 
the popular worship united to produce a deeply religious tone in 
the best writers of the period. The philosophy of the age was thus 
theological in spirit. In fact, the need of a revelation was so 
strongly felt that philosophy was tending even to theosophy. It 
united mysticism with rationalism in a movement of which Neo- 
Platonism was the final result. The necessity of finding God, to- 
gether with the inability of the reason clearly to discover Him had 
thus been demonstrated, and philosophy was prepared to find in 
Christianity, despite the protests of philosophers, the satisfaction of 
both its intellectual and moral needs. 

Justin, however, still further throws light on the influences which 
affected Christianity, by revealing the actual channel along which 
the philosophic culture of paganism passed over into union with the 
Gospel. For though he wasa Gentile, he was evidently well ac- 
quainted with the writings of Philo, or at least with the Alexandrian 
philosophy. Hehad read Plato also and was familiar with Stoicism, 
but in his presentation of Christian truth he appears much influenced 
by that complex system which was itself a combination of Platonic 
and Stoic elements with the teaching of the Old Testament. He 
thus discloses the nexus between pagan culture and original Chris- 
tianity, the bridge by which the former passed over into the latter’s 
territory. Christianity, it would appear, did not first mingle with 
the avowedly pagan forms of philosophy. It found in the Hellenic 
Judaism of Alexandria the means by which, while preserving its 
hold on Christian and Hebrew revelation, it could yet adopt the 
philosophical thoughts and retain the underlying philosophical con- 
ceptions of the day. The positive influence of Alexandrianism first 
appears in the so-called Epistle of Barnabas, in which we recognize 
the Alexandrian method of interpreting Scripture applied in the 
interest of a kindred spiritualizing of the Old Testament. Gnosti- 
cism also in some of its forms was allied to the philosophy of Philo 
and the very effort to combat the heresy may have fostered the in- 
fluence of the ideas and principles which made the heresy powerful. 
At any rate, post-apostolic Christianity, while it had broken com- 
pletely with historical Judaism and numbered among its followers 
an ever-increasing majority of Gentiles, found in the Alexandrian 
philosophy, with which it was made familiar by the Hellenistic Jews, 
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a medium by which the spirit and ruling ideas of pagan culture 
united with the doctrines received from the apostles. 

But if the means for the combination of philosophy and Christianity 
had thus been prepared, the comparison of Justin’s writings with 
those of the New Testament reveals also the effects of the combina- 
tion on Christian thought. 

Its first effect was to impair the Christian doctrine of God’s 
nearness and personal relationship to believers in this world, and 
to remove Him in thought to a great distance, as merely the First 
Cause of all existence. In other words, the immanence of God was 
forgotten in the emphasis laid on His transcendence. Such was the 
aspect in which the current philosophy, especially in its Platonic 
forms, regarded Him. It made Him the abstract Existence, who 
could only affect the material world through the agency of interme- 
diate beings. The unity of God had been established on the ruins 
of the popular mythologies ; but the Divine Being had been reduced 
in thought to an unknowable Abyss from which energy proceeds. 
Now, the very doctrine of Christ as Mediator between God and man 
provided a point of connection by which this abstract conception of 
God was likely, if not prevented by careful attention to New Testa- 
ment teaching, to enter the theology of the Church. The effect, at 
any rate, was to destroy the fine sense of the Father’s nearness, 
which Christ had taught, and to break the delicately adjusted balance 
between divine immanence and transcendence which is found 
throughout the New Testament. Justin, for example, speaks of 
God in terms of philosophy rather than of Christianity. He declares 
that the terms Father, God, Creator, Lord, and Master tell nothing 
about God’s nature, but are mere appellations to describe His mani- 
fested activities.* God ‘‘ remains ever in the supercelestial places, 
visible to none and never holding intercourse directly with any.’’ + 
The apologist was manifestly still under the influence of that con- 
ception of Deity, which in the account of his conversion he gives as 
the view of his youth, as ‘‘ that Being who is the cause of all dis- 
cerned by the mind, having no color, nor form, nor magnitude, nor 
anything visible to the eye ; but it is something of this sort that is 
beyond all essence, unutterable and inexplicable, but alone beautiful 
and good, coming suddenly to souls that are naturally well disposed 
on account of their affinity with and desire to see Him.’’¢ At 
the same time, he uses expressions which evince belief in God’s 
personality and active providential government. He writes like a 
man under the influence of conflicting ideas. He had learned to 
call God his Father and to believe in His love to man. But it is 
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easy to see that the philosophical, abstract conception of Deity was 
the intellectual mould into which his Christian faith in God was run, 
and that he could not realize, as the apostle had done, the presence 
of Him in whom “‘ we live and move and have our being,’’ and who 
“‘is not far from any one of us.”” It was a tremendous peril to 
which Christianity was thus exposed of losing its sense of the divine 
immanence, 

Furthermore, the influence of philosophy led to the representation 
of Christ as the incarnate Reason of God. The Johannean doctrine 
of the Logos was thus rationalized, and the consequences were many 
and injurious. It was this, in fact, which led to the undue emphasis 
on the divine transcendence to which we have just referred. Christ 
the Mediator, being the incarnate Reason, filled the space between 
the creature and the Creator, and removed the latter to an unap- 
proachable distance. But the Logos, while in a sense divine, ap- 
péared inferior to the Supreme Father, a sort of intermediate Being 
between God and man. Hence, Justin represented Him as the 
product of the Father’s will and, while of His essence, subordinate 
to Him in both person and dignity. The same conception of the 
Logos led also to the conclusion that the great object of the incar- 
nation was the complete revelation of truth, so that redemption was 
understood to consist in teaching. Consequently, the view of sin as 
guilt was often supplanted by the view of it as ignorance, and sal- 
vation was represented as to be obtained rather by acceptance of 
Christ’s teaching and obedience thereto than by faith in His atoning 
work. It is easy for any one acquainted with the logical relation- 
ships of doctrine with doctrine to anticipate the results of such 
Christian rationalism. The change was not due in the post-apostolic 
Church to any conscious desire to innovate. Justin, for example, 
believed himself to be truly following in the faith of the apostles. 
He uses expressions which imply belief in the atonement of Christ 
and in salvation by His blood, just as he uses expressions which 
must have arisen from the Christian revelation of God’s nearness 
and personal relation to the believer. But he had been educated 
under other intellectual influences than those by which the apostles 
had been moulded. He naturally set Christianity forth in accord- 
ance with the philosophical ideas which were bred into his own 
mental life. In so doing he thought that he was fairly representing 
it and that his representation would commend it to cultured men. 
In him, therefore, philosophy and Christianity joined hands, not as 
with the Gnostics, by the former’s being substituted for the latter, 
but by the latter’s being interpreted and presented in sympathy with 
the former. 
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In view of these facts, we cannot but discern the direction from 
which the modifications of early Christianity arose. So fundamental 
was the influence of philosophy, that it may be considered one of 
the principal agencies in producing the change. No doubt, most of 
the Christians were from the uncultured classes. But others were 
not, and the cultivated minority must have exerted then, as they 
do always, a great influence upon the rest. It should be remembered 
also that the ideas of even uneducated people are largely moulded 
by the philosophy of the day. Philosophical influences are always. 
radical and far-reaching, and those which affected Christianity were 
particularly so. They affected the Christian idea of God, of Christ, 
of sin, and of redemption, and men in whose minds these philosoph- 
ical modes of thought were imbedded could not have been able, 
without a great intellectual as well as moral change, to apprehend 
and repeat the New Testament teaching in its purity. The pres- 
ence, therefore, in early post-apostolic literature of precisely those 
philosophical notions which were common in the pagan world 
shows that paganism had subtly united with the Gospel. It indi- 
cates likewise that the comparative failure of the post-apostolic age 
to take up and carry on the complete apostolic teaching is to be 
explained by the Gentile origin of the Christians and the mental 
habits and intellectual conceptions which they brought into the 
Church. Sucha spectacle ought not to cause surprise. It would 
be more surprising, if Gentiles had been able fully to grasp, at con- 
version, those views of God and the universe in which the Hebrews 
had had to be trained through many centuries. 

III. A third feature of post-apostolic literature shows, if not the 
direct influence of paganism, at least the pagan surroundings and 
temptations of the Christians of the second century. This is the 
stress laid by them on Christian morals. No longer was it a ques- 
tion between law and faith, but between immorality and morality, 
between pagan and Christian life ; and the practical question of how 
to live was more pressing than doctrinal questions as to the method 
of salvation. It is, of course, true that the New Testament writers 
declare most plainly the moral side of Christianity. None did so 
more forcibly than the ‘‘ apostle of faith.’”” He lays down the 
obligation to good works as vigorously as he could have done if he 
had made them the condition of salvation. He was keenly aware 
also of the peculiar temptations to which his Gentile converts were 
exposed, and we can see the vices of heathen society reflected in 
the flame of his indignation against thém. But in the subsequent 
age the balance which Paul so finely maintained between faith and 
works was lost, so that while the Pauline foundation remained and 
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Pauline phrases were repeated, the paramount matter was evidently 
felt to be the realization of the high moral ideal of life which Chris- 
tianity had introduced. Christianity presented itself as a holy life 
amid the rotten society of the Roman Empire. It was a new moral 
law which the Christians had undertaken to obey. ‘The emphasis 
was accordingly laid on the outward manifestation of the Christian 
principle rather than on the principle itself. The earliest post- 
apostolic writings, like the Epistle of Clement, were occupied with 
exhortations to practical duties. Even the ‘‘ Didache,’’ though 
doubtless a Jewish-Christian work, shows the Church’s sense of the 
need of living a pure life in the face of pagan vices,* while the 
Epistle of Barnabas repeats the same injunctions for Gentile as well 
as Jewish readers. Justin Martyr likewise appeals to the moral teach- 
ing of Christ and to the virtues of the Christians as evidences of the 
divine origin of Christianity. Such stress on morals was obviously 
natural in the circumstances. Nomore effective argument could be 
made by an apologist than to draw a simple contrast between the 
vices of even the noblest pagans, still more those of the gods and of 
common society, and the pure lives which the followers of Christ 
were leading. No more important exhortations could be addressed 
to churches mainly composed of converted pagans than to urge them 
to shun the vices of the world from which they had come. 

But it is also clear, we think, that this stress on morals led to a 
forgetfulness of the basis of Christian morality, and resulted in a 
legalistic mode of representing the Gospel which Paul would not 
have approved. 

This Christian legalism appears to have become more pronounced 
as the years went by. Clement of Rome clearly echoed the Pauline 
Gospel which he had received when he wrote,+ ‘‘ We, being called 
by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by ourselves, nor by 
our own righteousness, or understanding, or godliness, or works 
which we have wrought in holiness of heart, but by that faith by 
which from the beginning Almighty God has justified all men.’’ 
Nevertheless, the practical character of Clement’s letter shows, even 
apart from the immediate occasion which called it out, which way 
the needs of the hour were turning the attention of the Church. 
Ignatius likewise was evidently Pauline in his theology ; ¢ but he 
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was chiefly concerned to uphold, against Doketism, the reality of 
Christ’s humanity, death, and resurrection. His desire also to 
‘imitate the passion of his Lord” led him into expressions which 
savor of self-righteousness, just as his desire to cement the unity 
and maintain the purity of the Church led him into expressions which 
savor of ecclesiasticism. Polycarp, too, echoes the Pauline epistles, 
but, like Clement, was chiefly concerned with exhortations to practi- 
cal obedience. But when we advance farther into the century, we 
find the Pauline doctrine more and more obscured in the represen- 
tation of Christianty asa ‘‘ new law,’’ and in the enforcement of 
moral and churchly duties. The Epistle of Barnabas first speaks of 
‘‘ the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is without the yoke of 
necessity.”’ * It represents Christians as the true Israel, and urges 
them to practise the, so to speak, true ritual by being patient and 
continent, honest and benevolent, observant of the commandments 
of God.+ This is declared to have been the message of the prophets 
and of Christ. Such exhortations were not meant to be anti-Paul- 
ine. But the edge of the Pauline doctrine was dulled. The im- 
portant thing was felt to be obedience to the Christian rule 
of life, for “‘he who keepeth the judgments of the Lord shall 
be glorified in the kingdom of God.’’¢ In Justin legalism 
is expressed still more strongly. He prevailingly represents 
Christianity as the new law or covenant,§ and calls Christ the 
lawgiver.| He declares that Christians receive forgiveness of 
past sins in baptism,4 and then pray that by their works they 
may be found keepers of the commandments, and so be finally 
saved.** They who can prove to God by their works that they fol- 
lowed Him will obtain the reward.++ Christ will clothe us at last 
with prepared garments, if we do His commandments.t{{ Repent- 
ance, baptism, belief in the revelation made through Christ, and 
obedience to His teaching are the commonly named conditions of 
salvation. It is possible, indeed, to quote from Justin expressions 
of a positively evangelical character, and it is clear, as already ob- 
served, that he was not conscious of departing from the apostolic 
faith. Nevertheless, he did depart from it in that his view was so 
dominated both by philosophical ideas and by the practical facts 
of a new law and life revealed in Christ, that he failed adequately to 
express the evangelical principles on which Gentile Christianity had 
itself been founded. So throughout the second century the repre- 
sentation of Christianity as the ‘‘ new law’’ had a marked promi- 
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nence.* It was a representation which can certainly be justified 
from the New Testament.+ But its prominence in the post-apostolic 
age, and the failure to relate it formally to the Pauline doctrine of 
justification by faith, is a fact of much significance. It is not to be 
explained, as the Tiibingen school insists, on the theory that Pauline 
Christianity had merged with Jewish. The most pronounced op- 
ponents of Jewish Christianity betray the same legalistic tendency. 
It is far more naturally explained by the pagan surroundings of the 
Gentile Christians. The practical morality of Christianity was nec- 
essarily emphasized in the growing battle with paganism. With this 
demand united, as we have already seen, the tendency of philosophy 
in the Church and the inability of the Gentiles to understand the He- 
brew premises or foundation of the Gospel. All these considerations 
point to the conclusion that the legalism disclosed by the Christian 
writers of the second century was not due to an approach to each 
other of Gentile and Jewish elements in the Church, but was the 
natural, though injurious, effect of the progress of Gentile Christian- 
ity itself and another symptom of the influence of paganism on the 
original apostolic .doctrine. 

A similar explanation is probably to be given of the universal ab- 
horrence with which the eating of meat which had been sacrificed 
to idols was held in the second century. No true Christian would 
be guilty of such an act.{ In this there was obviously a recession 
from the claim of liberty in the matter which Paul had made,§ and 
many critics have seen in it another sign of the supposed fusion of 
Pauline and Jewish Christianity. But the abhorrence of such con- 
duct may be equally explained by the necessity, which had become 
more pressing, of distinguishing the Christian from his pagan neigh- 
bors. The universal test of civil loyalty was the offering of sacrifice 
to the gods and the universal test of Christianity came to be the 
refusal of such recognition. The liberty which Paul had asserted 
they did not discuss. Circumstances made it incumbent on them 
to profess their faith in the most practical ways. No way was 
more practical than abstinence from sacrificial food, and the duty 
of confession outweighed the need of asserting individual liberty. 
This was the more felt from the fact that some of the Gnostics 
boasted of their freedom in the matter,| and turned liberty into 
license by proclaiming the moral indifference of outward conduct. 
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No doubt, too, the account in the Acts of the Apostles * of the let- 
ter sent from the council in Jerusalem to the first Gentile converts, 
whether that ‘‘ decree’’ was considered in the apostolic age binding 
or not, confirmed the post-apostolic Church in abstinence. But 
against paganism in or out of the Church was their abstinence from 
sacrificial meat a protest ; and while a stumbling-block was thus un- 
doubtedly removed from before the Jewish believers,t the prejudices 
of the latter need not be assigned as the motive of the protest.. In 
fact, this form of abstinence was too universal a habit in the second 
century to have been caused by Jewishinfluence. It was more prob- 
ably the consequence, like legalism, of the conflict with pagan society. 
The heathen surroundings, temptations, and persecutions of the 
Church, the importance of witnessing a good confession before the 
world, alike in daily life and in formal service, caused a stress to be 
laid on Christian morality and religious duties which, under the cir- 
cumstances, cannot occasion surprise, but which obscured, if we may 
judge from the literature of the period, the principle of justification 
by faith alone which the apostles had laid down. 

IV. Only a brief reference can be made to the question, much 
mooted of late, of the influence of pagan society and ideas upon the 
development of Church organization. There can be little doubt that 
a considerable change gradually occurred in the organization of the 
churches during the latter part of the first and the beginning of the 
second centuries. The letters of Ignatius confirm the inference which 
we should draw from other evidence, that the elevation of a sin- 
gle presbyter to the permanent presidency of each society, and 
the application to him exclusively of the title of bishop, became an 
established fact, at first in the churches of Asia Minor and afterward 
in all of the churches of the Empire. The presbyters of each con- 
gregation became the bishop’s council and especially his assistants 
in teaching. The deacons became his helpers in the financial and ex- 
ecutive work which was concentrated in his hands and which occupied 
more and more of his attention. His position, indeed, was no more 
than that of a modern pastor, if presiding over the single church of a 
large city, and must not be identified with diocesan episcopacy. But 
that the mode of organization was changing and that the change was 
toward the centralization of power in the hands of the local presi- 
dents appears certain. The churches were, so far as organization 
went, independent of each other, and there was but one church in 
each city or locality. But the bishop was becoming the bond of 
local unity and of communication and co-operation with other 
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churches, and the rise of this civic or local episcopacy marks a dis- 
tinct change in the organization of the Gentile Christian societies. 

Now, it can hardly be said that this change in itself shows the in- 
fluence of pagan ideas. True, centralization of power was the ruling 
spirit of the Empire. But at an earlier period James appears to 
have occupied a somewhat similar presidency over the Jerusalem 
Church, and the idea of a monarchy was no less Jewish than pagan. 
Indeed, the very doctrine of the kingdom of God may have aided to 
impress monarchical forms on the early churches ; while the destruc- 
tion of the Mother Church of Jerusalem and the death of the apostles 
may be fairly supposed, by removing the former centres of authority, 
to have operated in the same direction. It was still a long time be- 
fore the period when the political divisions and government of the 
Empire began to be reproduced in the framework of the Church. 
We must, moreover, reject the theory of Dr. Edwin Hatch,* that 
the episcopate was originally a separate office from that of the 
presbyter, and that it arose in the Gentile churches from the exam- 
ple of the executive officers who presided over the numerous clubs 
and guilds of pagan society. This theory is in conflict with the 
language of the Actst as well'as of Paul in the Epistle to Titus,t and 
the use of the word ézioxomos is sufficiently explained by its use in 
the Septuagint. 

Nevertheless, it is not improbable that the popular associations, 
which played so large a part in the society of the Roman world, ex-. 
erted some influence on the Christian churches. The latter were 
classed with them in the eyes of the law and, because not author- 
ized, were persecuted. The practical benevolence also of the Chris- 
tian societies grew so rapidly as speedily to liken them to other 
beneficial associations. As the Gentile Christians increased in num- 
ber, the Church lost the semblance of a synagogue and acquired that 
of a guild or secret fraternity. 
| But more particularly does the influence of pagan society appear 

in the gradual recognition of the special importance of the Church at 
m Rome. This was mainly due to the political power of the Capital. 
Certainly no ecclesiastical primacy was as yet attributed to her, but 
the Roman Church had already begun to be regarded as in some 
sense the chief Church of the young Christendom.§ It would seem 
that with the fall of the Church of Jerusalem and the increasingly 
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Gentile character of the Christian societies, the Church of the Capital 
naturally stepped to the front of the battle, and that under the sway 
of the political habits of the Roman world she more and more be- 
came the leader of the churches, until toward the close of the cen- 
tury she aspired to be their master.* Even when Clement of Rome 
draws one of his arguments for obedience to presbyters from the 
discipline of the Roman armies,t we cannot but feel that a new 
temper was beginning to diffuse itself and that the order of the 
State would in time impress itself upon the Church. 

Such are the most notable traces of pagan influence upon the 
Christianity of the post-apostolic age. Others might be mentioned, 
but these are sufficient to show that the Church was being seriously 
affected by the ideas which had been previously imbedded in the 
society about it and by conflict and contact with the pagan world. 
It is not to be forgotten fora moment that these influences did not 
affect the practical fervor of Christian life, the faith in Jesus as a 
Saviour, nor the love of God and striving after righteousness which 
that faith had brought into the world. It would be easy to reverse 
our sketch and show the increasing influence of Christianity on pa- 
ganism up to the hour of decisive victory. The spiritual power of 
the Gospel was quietly spreading from heart to heart and was leav- 
ening society with a new law of living and a new hope in dying. 
The peculiarities of the post-apostolic age which have been described 
pertained to its intellectual apprehension of Christianity, as this is 
evidenced by the orthodox writers of the period. A very fragmen- 
tary and even partly false understanding of Christian truth is consist- 
ent with fervor of religious life and sincere faith in Christ. But 
these peculiarities show us forces which help to explain the historical 
movement of early Christianity, and as we consider them several 
conclusions seem to be justified. 

The first is that, so far from the Catholic Christianity of the latter 
part of the second century having been the result of a fusion of 
Pauline and Jewish, it was, so far as it differed from the Christian- 
ity of the apostles, the result rather of the increasing influx of Gen- 
tile ideas into the Church. That the hierarchical spirit which in 
time found its way into the Church was, at least in part, derived 
from Judaism may be true. That Ebionism opposed the Gentile 
Christianity of the second century as the Judaizers had done that of 
the first, that not a few Christian Jews who were not Ebionites con- 
tinued to observe so much as they could of their ceremonial, that 





* When Victor tried to force the Roman observance of Easter on the Asian churches, 
+ Ad Cor. 37. 
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various Jewish influences were felt more or less directly by the Gentile 
churches, is, of course, not meant to be denied. But we contend 
that the forces which principally modified apostolic Christianity in 
the second century came from the opposite direction. The result was 
not only, to use Ritschl’s phrase,* a degeneration of.Paulinism, or, 
as we should say, of apostolic doctrine, but the positive infusion of 
pagan conceptions of religion into the mind of the Church. Even 
those features to which, like the growth of Christian legalism, ap- 
peal has been most confidently made in proof of Judaizing influ- 
ences may be explained as results of just the opposite influence. 
The movement of the Church as a whole in the post-apostplic age 
seems to have been on the plane of Gentile life, and this fact is a 
sufficient refutation of the theory that she was occupied with and 
moulded by the conflicts and reconciliations of Paulinists and Jewish 
sympathizers. 

But furthermore, and apart from the questions which have been 
raised by the theories of the Tiibingen school, the view of post- 
apostolic literature which we have presented exhibits afresh the 
supreme value to the Church of all time of the New Testament 
books. Whether they were inspired or not, they at least present 
Christianity in its purity. From the mere standpoint of literature, 
they belong to and complete the symmetrical exhibition of the ideas 
given in germ by Moses and the prophets, fitting them to be a re- 
ligion for the world. They move to the end within the circle of 
Hebrew thought, while they break the shell of Judaism to give the 
eternal truth contained therein to all mankind. Though the work 
of Jews, they never Judaize. Though establishing their religion 
among Gentiles, they are never paganized. They thus present 
Christianity as the mature fruit grown upon the stalk of Hebrew 
history. They consistently utter the last word of the God of Israel 
for all nations of the earth. The moment we pass to other Christian 
writings, we find the Christian ideas appropriated only in parts and 
mixed with alien elements, and then as we follow along the course 
of Christian history we observe the gradual appropriation of more 
and more of the original apostolic teaching. Christian thought be- 
gins with the close of the apostolic age, upon the foundations laid 
by the apostles, and finds in the New Testament its natural norm. 
It ought not to surprise us that the transition was sharp, from the 
completeness of New Testament instruction to the incompleteness 
of the immediately succeeding literature, when the progress of all 
Christian theology has been but the slow realization and expression 
of what was taught at the beginning. 





* Die Entstehung der Altkath. Kirche, 1857, 
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For finally the mingling of paganism with post-apostolic Chris- 
tianity was, despite its evils, the necessary first stage in the educa- 
tion of the Gentile world in the doctrines of the Gospel. If pagan- 
ism defiled Christianity, Christianity regenerated paganism. The 
world-wide significance of the Gospel grew upon the mind of the 
Church. The new faith was seen to be that for which even heathens 
had ignorantly yearned, the goal of the best aspirations and the cure 
of the deepest needs of the whole human race. It was inevitable that 
the intellectual apprehension of the Gospel by the world should at 
first be faulty and partial. But the teaching of the Hebrew apostles 
was destined to lift the whole world up to their own clear knowledge 
of God and His salvation. 


GEORGE T. PURVES. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















II. 
THE IMPECCABILITY OF CHRIST. 


HE doctrine of Christ’s person is not complete without consid- 
ering the subject of his impeccability. That he was sinless is 
generally acknowledged. But that he was impeccable is frequently 
overlooked, and in some instances denied. The character of Jesus 
has called forth many monographs of late, in which the sinless per- 
fection of his character is delineated and eulogized, but in which lit- 
tle or nothing is said of his impeccability. The treatise of Ullmann, 
for example, is profound and thoughtful upon Christ’s sinlessness, 
but deficient on the latter point. 

The holiness of the God-man is more than sinlessness. The last 
Adam differs from the first in this respect. He was characterized 
not only by the posse non peccare, but the non posse peccare. He was 
not only able to overcome temptation, but was unable to be over- 
come by it. 

An impeccable will is one that is so mighty in its self-determina- 
tion to good, that it cannot be conquered by any temptation to evil, 
however great. A will may be determined to good and able to 
subdue temptation, and yet not be so omnipotent in its holy energy 
that it cannot be subdued. The angels who fell could have repelled 
temptation with that degree of power given them by creation, and 
so might Adam. But in neither case was it infallibly certain that 
they would repel it. Though they were holy, they were not impec- 
cable. Their will could be overcome because it was not almighty, 
and their perseverance was left to themselves and not made sure by 
extraordinary grace. The case of Jesus Christ, the second Adam, 
was different, in that he was not only able to resist temptation, but 
it was infallibly certain that he would resist it. The holy energy 
of his will was not only sufficiently strong to conquer evil, but was 
so additionally strong’ that it could not be conquered by it. 

The proof of Christ’s impeccability rests upon two grounds: The 
Scripture representations and the peculiar constitution of his person, 

I. Revelation describes the Redeemer of man as immutable. 
** Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and to-day, and forever’ (Heb. 
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xiii. 8). This immutability belongs to all the qualities of his person. 
His holiness is one of the most important of these. If the God-man, 
like Adam, had had a holiness that was mutable and might be lost, 
it would be improper to speak of him in terms that are applicable 
only to the unchangeable holiness of God. He would not be holy, 
harmless, and undefiled, ‘* yesterday, to-day, and forever.’’ 

Again, a mutable holiness would be incompatible with other di- 
vine attributes ascribed to the God-man. (a) The possibility of 
being overcome by temptation is inconsistent with the omnipotence 
of Christ. It implies that a finite power can overcome an infinite 
one. All temptation to sin must proceed from a created being, 
either man or angel. Temptation proper, in distinction from God’s 
paternal trial, must always be finite. God tempts no man in the 
strict sense of the term (Jamesi. 13). But if a finite temptation is 
met by an infinite power of resistance, the result must be the failure 
of the temptation, and not the defeat of the tempted person. (0) The 
success of temptation depends, in part, upon deceiving the person 
tempted. ‘‘ Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived 
was in the transgression’’ (1 Tim. ii. 14). A finite intelligence may 
be deceived, but an infinite intelligence cannot be. Therefore, the 
omniscience which characterizes the God-man made his apostasy 
from God impossible. (c) A mutable holiness is irreconcilable with 
the fact that the God-man is the author of holiness. He is ‘*‘ the 
author and finisher of our faith’’ (Heb. xii. 2). The ‘‘ last Adam is 
a quickening spirit’’ (1 Cor. xv. 45). This means that, unlike the 
‘* first Adam,’’ he is the fountain of spiritual and holy life for others ; 
and this implies the unchangeable nature of his own holiness. In 
Rom. i. 4 the divine nature of our Lord is described as ‘‘ a spirit of 
holiness.’ The genitive here is not equivalent to an adjective, but 
denotes that the noun which it limits is a source of the quality 
spoken of. 

In accordance with these representations of Scripture respecting 
the person of Christ, the symbols and theologians have generally 
affirmed his impeccability. Augustine and Anselm attribute this 
characteristic to him (Neander, ‘‘ History,’’ IV. 495, 496). 

2. The truth and self-consistence of the doctrine of Christ’s im- 
peccability appear also from a consideration of the constitution of 
his person. Christ’s person is constituted of two natures: one 
divine and the other human. The divine nature is both intempt- 
able and impeccable. ‘‘ God cannot be tempted with evil’’ (James 
i. 13). ‘* It isimpossible for God to lie’’ (Heb. vi. 18). The human 
nature, on the contrary, is both temptable and peccable. When 
these two natures are united in one theanthropic person, as they are 
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in the incarnation, the divine determines and controls the human, 
not the humanthe divine. The amount of energy, therefore, which 
the total complex person possesses to resist temptation must be 
measured not by the human nature, but by the divine; and the 
amount of energy to resist temptation determines the peccability or 
impeccability of the person. Jesus Christ, consequently, is as 
mighty to overcome sin and Satan as his mightiest nature is. His 
strength to prevent a lapse from holiness is to be estimated by his 
divinity, not by his humanity, because the former and not the latter. 
is the base of his personality, and dominates the whole complex 
person. 

Consequently, what might be done by the human nature if alone 
and by itself cannot be done by it in this uxzon with omnipotent 
holiness. An iron wire by itself can be bent and broken in a man's 
hand ; but when the wire is welded into an iron bar, it can no longer 
be so bent and broken. And yet, iron, whether in a bar or ina 
wire, is a ductile and flexible metal ; and human nature, whether in 
a God-man or a mere man, is a temptable and fallible nature. A 
mere man can be overcome by temptation, but a God-man cannot 
be. When, therefore, it is asked if the person named Jesus Christ, 
and constituted of two natures, was peccable, the answer must be in 
the negative. For in this case the divine nature comes into the ac- 
count. As this is confessedly omnipotent, it imparts to the person 
Jesus Christ this divine characteristic. The omnipotence of the 
Logos preserves the finite human nature from falling, however great 
may be the stress of temptation to which this finite nature is ex- 
posed. Consequently, Christ, while having a peccable xature in his 
constitution, was an impeccable person. Impeccability characterizes 
the God-man as a totality, while peccability is a property of his 
humanity. 

But it may be objected that the properties of either nature may 
be attributed to the person of the God-man, and that therefore both 
peccability and impeccability may be attributed to him. We say 
that Jesus Christ is both finite and infinite, passible and impassible, 
impotent and omnipotent, ignorant and omniscient ; why may we 
not also say that he is both peccable and impeccable? If the union 
in one person of the two natures allows of the attribution of contrary 
characteristics to the one God-man in these other instances, why not 
also in this instance ? 

Because, in this latter instance, the divine nature cannot zxnocently 
and righteously leave the human nature to its own finiteness without 
any support from the divine, as it can inthe otherinstances. When 
the Logos goes into union with a human nature, so as to constitute 
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a single person with it, he becomes responsible for all that this per- 
son does through the instrumentality of this nature. The glory or 
the shame, the merit or the blame, as the case may be, is attribut- 
able to this one person of the God-man. If, therefore, the Logos 
should make no resistance to the temptation with which Satan as- 
sailed the human nature in the wilderness, and should permit the 
humanity to yield to it and commit sin, he would be implicated in 
the apostasy and sin. The guilt would not be confined to the human 
nature. It would attach to the whole theanthropic person. And 
since the Logos is the root and base of the person, it would attach 
to him in an eminent manner. Should Jesus Christ sin, incarnate 
God would sin. 

In reference, therefore, to such a characteristic as szz, the divine 
nature may not desert the human nature and leave it to itself. In 
reference to all other characteristics it may. The divine nature may 
leave the human nature alone, so that there shall be ignorance of 
the day of judgment, so that there shall be physical weakness and 
pain, so that there shall be mental limitation and sorrow, so that 
there shall be desertion by God and the pangs of death. There is 
no sin or guilt in any of these. These characteristics may all attach 
to the total person of the God-man without any aspersion upon his 
infinite purity and holiness. They do, indeed, imply the humiliation 
of the Logos, but not his culpability. Suffering is humiliation, but 
not degradation or wickedness. The Logos could consent to suffer 
in a human nature, but not to sin in a human nature. The God- 
man was commissioned to suffer (John x. 18), but was not commis- 
sioned to sin. 

Consequently, all the innocent limitations and defects of the finite 
may be attributed to Jesus Christ, but not its culpable limitations 
and defects. The God-man may be weak, or sorrowful, or hungry, 
or weary ; he may be crucified, dead, and buried, but he may not 
be sinful and guilty. For this reason, the divine nature constantly 
supports the human nature under all the temptations to sin that are 
presented to it. It never deserts it in this case. It empowers it 
with an energy of resistance that renders it triumphant over the 
subtlest and strongest solicitations to transgress the law of God. It 
deserts the humanity so that it may suffer for the atonement of sin, 
but it never deserts the humanity so that it may fall into sin itself. 
When Christ cried, ‘‘ My God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ the 
desertion of the finite by the infinite nature occurred in order that 
there might be suffering, not that there might be sin. The divine 
nature, at the very moment of this agony and passion, was sustain- 
ing the human nature so that it should not sinfully yield to what 
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was the most powerful temptation ever addressed to a human na- 
ture—namely, the temptation to flee from and escape the immense 
atoning agony which the God-man had covenanted with the Father 
to undergo. This is implied in Christ’s words, ‘‘ If it be possible, 
let this cup pass ; nevertheless, not my will but thine be done. The 
cup that my Father giveth me, shall I not drink it ?”’ 

Again, the impeccability of Christ is proved by the relation of the 
two wills in his person to each other. Each nature, in order to be 
complete, entire, and wanting nothing, has its own will; but the 
finite will never antagonizes the infinite will, but obeys it invariably 
and perfectly. If this should for an instant cease to be the case, 
there would be a conflict in the self-consciousness of Jesus Christ 
similar to that in the self-consciousness of his apostle Paul. He, 
too, would say, ‘‘ The good that I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do. It is no more I that do it, but sin 
that dwelleth in me. O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me?’’ (Rom. vii. 19, 20, 24). But there is no such utterance as this 
from the lips of the God-man. On the contrary, there is the calm 
inquiry of Christ: ‘‘ Which of you: convinceth me of sin ?’’ (John 
viii. 46) ; and the confident affirmation of his apostle, ‘‘ In him was 
no sin’ (1 John iii. 5). There is an utter absence of personal con- 
fession of sin, in any form whatever, either in the conversation or 
the prayers of Jesus Christ. There is no sense of indwelling sin. 
He could not describe his religious experience as his apostle does 
and his people do: ‘‘ The flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh’’ (Gal. v. 17). 

It is objected to the doctrine of Christ’s impeccability that it is 
inconsistent with his temptability. A person who cannot sin, it is 
said, cannot be tempted to sin, This is not correct, any more than 
it would be correct to say that because an army cannot be conquered 
it cannot be attacked. Temptability depends upon the constitu- 
tional susceptibility, while impeccability depends upon the w//. So 
far as his natural susceptibility, both physical and mental, was con- 
cerned, Jesus Christ was open to all forms of human temptation ex- 
cepting those that spring out of lust or corruption of nature. But 
his peccability, or the possibility of being overcome by these temp- 
tations, would depend upon the amount of voluntary resistance which 
he was able to bring to bear against them. Those temptations were 
very strong, but if the self-determination of his holy will was stronger 
than they, then they could not induce him to sin, and he would be 
impeccable. And yet, plainly, he would be temptable. 

That an impeccable being can be tempted is proved by the in- 
stance of the elect angels. Having ‘‘ kept their first estate,’’ they 
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are now impeccable not by their own inherent power, but by the 
power of God bestowed upon them. But they might be tempted 
still, though we have reason to believe that they are not. Tempt- 
ability is one of the necessary limitations of the finite spirit. No 
creature is beyond the possibility of temptation, though he may, by 
grace, be beyond the possibility of yielding to temptation. The 
only being who cannot be tempted is God, 6 yap Se0s aneipacrtos 
(James i. 13). And this, from the nature of an Infinite Being. 
Ambition of some sort is the motive at the bottom of all temptation. 
When the creature is tempted, it is suggested to him to endeavor to 
‘“be as gods.’’ He is incited to strive fora higher place in the 
grade of being than he now occupies. But this, of course, cannot 
apply to the Supreme Being. He is already God over all and blessed 
forever. He, therefore, is absolutely intemptable. 

Again, redeemed men in heaven are impeccable through the grace 
and power of Christ theirhead. Yet they are still temptable, though 
not exposed to temptation. Redemption, while it secures from the 
possibility of a second apostasy, does not alter the finite nature of 
man. He is still a temptable creature. 

And, in like manner, Christ the God-man was temptable, though 
impeccable. But his impeccability, unlike that of the elect angels 
and redeemed men, is due not to grace but to the omnipotent and 
immutable holiness of the Logos in his person. One of the reasons 
mentioned in Scripture (Heb. ii. 14-18) for the assumption of a 
human nature into union with the second person of the Trinity is, 
that this person might be tempted. The Logos previous to the in- 
carnation could not be tempted. The human nature was the avenue 
to temptation ; but the divine nature so empowered and actuated 
the human, the divine will so strengthened the human will, that no 
conceivable stress of temptation could overcome Jesus Christ and 
bring about the apostasy of the second Adam. 

The temptability of Christ through his human nature may be il- 
lustrated by the temptability of a man through his sensuous nature. 
A man’s body is the avenue of sensual solicitation to his soul. A 
certain class of human temptations are wholly physical. They could 
not present themselves through the mental or immaterial part of 
man. Take away the body, and the man could not be assailed by 
this class of temptations. These, it is true, do not constitute the 
whole of human temptations. Fallen man is tempted through his 
soul as well as through his body. But we can distinguish between 
the two inlets of temptation. Now, as the mind of man, which may 
be called his higher nature, is approached by temptation through his 
body, which is his lower nature, so the divinity of Christ, which is 
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his higher nature, was approached by temptation through his 
humanity, which is his lower nature. The God-man was temptable 
through his human nature, not through his divine ; and he was im- 
peccable because of his divine nature, not because of his human. 

Temptability and peccability may be in inverse proportion to each 
other, and this proves that the two things are entirely distinct and 
diverse. There may be a great temptation with little possibility of 
its succeeding, owing to the great strength of character and the 
great voluntary resistance that is made. Here there is great tempt- 
ability and little peccability. A very strong temptation is required 
to overcome a very virtuous person. The God-fearing man must be 
plied with far more solicitation than the irreligious man, in order to 
bring about a fall into sin. Some saintly men repel a species and 
stress of solicitation which, if it were applied to some vicious men, 
would cause them to sin immediately. To such apply the lines of 
Watts : 


‘* Nor can a bold temptation draw 
His steady soul aside.’’ 


The patriarch Joseph was as strongly tempted as ever Charles II. 
was, but there was less possibility of yielding to temptation—that is, 
less peccability. A godly poor man with a suffering family whom 
he tenderly loves may be as strongly tempted to steal or embezzle, 
for the sake of his family, as an ungodly poor man in a similar case, 
but the peccability of the former is less than that of thelatter. And 
for the reason that has been mentioned—namely, that the tempta- 
bility is inthe susceptibility, but the peccability is in the will. And 
while the susceptibility, or sensibility to the solicitation, may be the 
same in the two men, the wills of the two men have become very 
different from each other. The will of the one has been renewed 
and endowed with a divine energy of resistance, while the other 
possesses only the power of a self-enslaved faculty. 

Upon the same principle, there may be the very greatest degree 
of temptation where there is no possibility at all of its succeeding ; 
there may be the highest temptability and absolute impeccability. 
Such we suppose to have been the case of our Lord, the God-man. 
He had a perfectly pure human nature, which was exceedingly sensi- 
tive, because of this purity, to all innocent desires and cravings. 
No human being ever felt the gnawings of hunger as he experienced 
them after the forty days’ fast, during which time he was miracu- 
lously kept alive, ‘‘ and was afterward an hungered ’’ (Matt. iv. 2; 
Luke iv. 2). No human being ever felt a deeper sorrow under be- 
- reavement than he felt at the death of Lazarus, when the God-man 
wept. : > human soul was ever filled with such an awful agony of 
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pain as that which expressed itself in the words, ‘‘ My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?’’ and which had previously forced the glob- 
ules of blood through the pores of the flesh. ‘* The Lord Jesus en- 
dured most grievous torments immediately in his soul, and most 
painful sufferings in his body’’ (‘‘ Westminster Confession,’’ viii. 4). 
It is to this extreme sensibility, and susceptibility, and temptability 
that our Lord alludes when he says (Luke xxii. 28, 29), ‘‘ Ye are 
they which have continued with me in my temptations. And I ap- 
point unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto me ; 
that ye may eat and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.’” And when he says 
(Matt. xxvi. 41) with the deepest emphasis, because of the experi- 
ence he had just passed through and of the experience which he 
knew he was yet to have, ‘‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation ; the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
And when, in reference to this whole subject, he both permits and 
commands tempted man to pray, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 

The fact is, that as there may be the most violent attack upon a 
strategic point where there is an invincible power of resistance, so 
there may be the most extreme and powerful of temptations addressed 
to a person in whom there is absolute impeccability. A holy God- 
man, who can meet Satan’s solicitation with an almighty energy of 
opposition, will be assailed by a fiercer trial than an irresolute, sinful 
man would experience. A far heavier ordnance will be brought to 
bear upon Gibraltar than upon a packet-boat. Christ was exposed 
to aseverer test and trial than the first Adam was. And this for 
the very reason that his resistance was so steady and so mighty. 
Had he showed signs of yielding, or had he succumbed in the out- 
set, the stress of the temptation would have been far less than it 
actually was. Had the first temptation in the wilderness succeeded, 
it would not have been followed by the second and third. But the 
more the God-man baffled the tempter, the more the tempter re- 
turned to the charge and intensified his attack. 

Neither let it be supposed that our Lord’s temptations were slight, 
because they were sinless. An innocent temptation may be greater 
in its force than a sinful one. Christ was solicited by sinless temp- 
tation more strongly than any man ever was by sinful temptation. 
No drunkard or sensualist was ever allured by vicious appetite so 
fiercely as Christ was by innocent appetite, when after the forty 
days ‘‘he was an hungred.”’ For the stress of the appetite was 
supernaturally heightened in this instance. A natural appetite may 
be stronger and more difficult to contro) than an unnatural and 
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vicious one. The craving of the glutton for artificial sauces and 
highly seasoned food is not so intense as the hunger of the traveller 
in the desert who is on the brink of starvation. The thirst of the 
inebriate, great as it is, is not so dreadful and overpowering as that 
of an English soldier in the Black Hole of Calcutta or of a negro 
slave in the middle passage. 

Furthermore, the innocent temptations of Christ were made more 
stringent and powerful by reason of the steady resistance which he 
offered to them. Temptations that are accompanied with struggle 
and opposition against them are fiercer than those that are not so 
accompanied. A good man, in this way, often feels the distress of 
temptation far more than the bad man. The latter yields supinely, 
and, making no opposition, does not experience the anguish of a 
struggle. The former is greatly wearied and strained by his temp- 
tation, though he is not conquered by it. Christ “‘ resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin, and offered up prayers and supplications 
with strong crying and tears unto him that was able to save him from 
death.’’ But his people ‘* have not so resisted ’’ (Heb. xii. 4; v. 7). 

At this point it is necessary to notice the difference between the 
temptability of Christ and that of a fallen man ; for while there is 
a resemblance, there is also a dissimilarity between them. Christ’s 
temptations were all of them szz/ess, but very many of the tempta- 
tions of a fallen man are simfu/—that is, they are the hankering and 
solicitation of forbidden and wicked desire. The desire to steal, to © 
commit adultery, to murder, is sinful, and whoever is tempted by it 
to the act of theft, or adultery, or murder is sinfully tempted. St. 
James (i. 14) refers to this species of temptation when he says 
that ‘‘a man is tempted when he is drawn away by his own lust 
and enticed.’’ The ézzOuvyia here spoken of is the same which St. 
Paul mentions in Rom. vii. 7 as the equivalent of duapria. It is 
also the same thing that is forbidden in the tenth commandment— 
‘*Thou shalt not lust’’—which Luther renders: ‘‘ Du sollst nicht 
bése Begierden haben.’’ St. James (i. 2, 3) bids the believer to 
‘“ count it all joy when he falls into divers [innocent ] temptations’’ 
by the will and providence of God, ‘‘ knowing this, that the trial of 
his faith worketh patience,’’ but he does not bid him to count it all 
joy when he is ‘‘ tempted and drawn away by his own lust.” 

A man, for illustration, is sinfully tempted when he is solicited to 
perform a certain outward act—say, to preach a sermon—by the crav- 
ing of pride or ambition. This craving or inward lust after human 
applause is itself sin (John v. 44; xii. 43; Rom. i. 25), and to be 
- tempted by it is to be sinfully tempted. It is idolatry, or creature 
worship, in the heart. Even if he does not perform the outward act 
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to which his pride or ambition tempted and urged him, he must re- 
pent of his wicked lust or pride of heart, and obtain forgiveness for 
it. This is taught in Acts viii. 21, 22, ‘‘ Thy heart is not right in 
the sight of God. Repent therefore of this thy wickedness [of 
heart], and pray God, if peradventure the thought (€zivora, purpose) 
of thine heart may be forgiven thee.’’ Simon Magus’s particular 
lust was avarice ; it was wickedness (xaxia), and needed the exercise 
of mercy. Had it been an innocent and sinless desire, he might 
have continued to have it, and needed not to repent of it. 

When, again, a man is solicited by the lust of gluttony to perform 
the external act of intemperate eating of food for the sake of the 
sensual pleasure of eating, he is not innocently but sinfully tempted. 
This is wholly different from the solicitation of the natural and in- 
nocent appetite for food, such as a famishing sailor on a wreck ex- 
periences, such as our Lord felt when, having ‘‘ fasted forty days and 
nights, he was afterward an hungered.’’ The craving of gluttony is 
vicious, and whoever is tempted by it is sinfully tempted. Gluttony 
is not merely and only physical appetite, but contains also a mental 
and voluntary element. It thinks of eating as enjoyment, and ca/- 
culates for this. Hunger pure and simple, on the contrary, is phys- 
ical merely, not mental and voluntary. Gluttony isa part of original 
sin ; it is the corruption of human nature as respects the body. 

Now, our Lord was not tempted by the sinful lusts of pride, am- 
bition, envy, malice, hatred, anger, jealousy, avarice, gluttony, 
voluptuousness, drunkenness—in short, by evil desire or ‘‘ concupis- 
cence’ of any kind. He never felt the hankering of pride and vain- 
glory, so common to man, but was always in his inmost spirit meek 
and lowly. The appeal of Satan in the last of the three temptations 
to a supposed ambition in Christ was met with the avaunt, ‘‘ Get 
thee hence, Satan.”” Christ had no sinful lust of any sort. This is 
taught in Christ’s own words: ‘‘ The prince of this world cometh, 
and hath nothing in me’’ (John xiv. 20). It is also taught in Heb. 
iv. 15, ‘‘ We have a high-priest who was in all points tempted like 
as we are, yet without sin.’’ This text teaches that the temptations 
of Christ were ‘‘ without sin’’ in their source and nature, and not 
merely, as the passage is sometimes explained, that they were ‘* with- 
out sin’’ in their vesu/t. The meaning is not that our Lord was 
tempted in every respect exactly as fallen man is—by inward lust, 
as well as by other temptations—only he did not outwardly yield to 
any temptation ; but that he was tempted in every way that man is, 
excepting by that class of temptations that are sinful because origi- 
nating in evil and forbidden desire. This is evident, because in 
the original ywpls apaprias qualifies mexeipagpévory. Christ was 
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‘‘tempted without sin, or sinlessly, in all points like as we are.’’ 
Had the writer omitted yapis apuaptias, the text would read: 
‘‘Tempted in all points (ata wavra) like as we are.’’ In adding 
this, he modifies xata zavta, so that it reads, ‘‘ all points, sin ex- 
cepted.’”” When the ‘‘ Westminster Larger Catechism,’’ 37, affirms 
that ‘‘ Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, yet without sin,’’ the 
meaning is not that ‘‘ he was born of the Virgin Mary, yet did not 
commit sin,’’ but that ‘* he was born sinless of the Virgin Mary.’’ * 

Temptations from evil desire have a different moral quality from 
those presented through innocent desire. The former are 62 
apaptias, or & apaprias, not ywpls auaprias. A temptation from 
pride, envy, or malice is plainly different in its nature from the 
temptation from hunger experienced by our Lord in the wilderness ; 
or from the desire to be acknowledged as the Messiah ; or from the 
dread of suffering felt by him in the garden of Gethsemane. 
** When a temptation comes from without,’’ says Owen (‘* Indwelling 
Sin,’’ vi.), ‘‘ it is unto the soul an indifferent thing, neither good nor 
evil, unless it be consented to. But the very proposal from zwé#thin, 
it being the soul’s own act, is its sin. Christ had more temptations 
from Satan and the world than had any of the sons of men ; and yet 
in all of them he had to do with that which came from without. 
But let atemptation be proposed to a man, and immediately he hath 
not only to do with the temptation as outwardly proposed, but also 
with his own heart about it.’” Again, he remarks (‘‘ Holy Spirit,’’ IT. 
iii.) : ‘‘ Although Christ took on him those infirmities which belong 
unto our human nature as such, and are inseparable from it until it 
be glorified, yet he took none of our particular infirmities which 
cleave unto our persons, occasioned either by the vices of our con- 
stitutions or irregularity in the case of our bodies. Those natural 
passions of our minds which are capable of being the means of afflic- 
tion and trouble, as grief, sorrow, and the like, he took upon him ; 
and also those infirmities of nature which are troublesome to the 
body, as hunger, thirst, weariness, and pain. Yea, the purity of his 
holy constitution made him more highly sensible of these things than 
any of the children of men. But as to our bodily diseases and dis- 
tempers, which personally adhere unto us upon the disorder and 
vice of our constitutions, he was absolutely free from them.’”’ 





* The preposition ywpic denotes entire separation (ywpilevv), The author of this 
epistle frequently employs it. Heb. vii. 21, ‘‘ Those priests were made without an 
oath’’ (xwpic dpxwuociac), Their consecration was oathless. Heb. ix. 18, ‘‘ The first 
testament was not dedicated without blood ’’ (ywpi¢ deuaroc), The dedication was not 
bloodless. Heb. ix. 22, ‘‘ There is no remission without shedding of blood’' (yup*s 
diuarexyvoiac), Remission is not bloodless. So, too, any temptation that is ywpic¢ 
duapriag is sinless—wholly separate and apart from sin, either internal or external. 
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If Christ, like fallen man, were subject to that class of forbidden 
appetences and selfish desires mentioned in Gal. v. 19, 21—namely, 
*‘ idolatry, hatred, emulation, envyings, murder, wrath, uncleanness, 
drunkenness, and such like,’’ the dignity and perfection of his 
character would be gone, and he could not be looked up to with the 
reverence that he is. The words of the dead kings to the fallen 
king of Babylon would apply: ‘‘ Art thou also become weak, as 
we? art thou become like unto us ?”’ (Isa. xiv. 10.) 

The reasons why Christ was tempted are the following : 

1. The suffering involved in his temptation was a part of his 
humiliation and satisfaction for sin. A tempted being is, in so far, 
a sufferer. Hence, we have reason to believe that no temptation is 
experienced in the heavenly world. 2. In submitting to temptation 
Christ sets an example to his disciples, of constancy in obedience 
and resistance to evil. Believers are bidden to “‘ look unto Jesus, 
who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame,’’ and to ‘‘ consider him that endured such contradiction 
of sinners against himself, lest they be wearied and faint in their 
minds’’ (Heb. xii. 2, 3). 

The fact that Christ was almighty and victorious in his resistance 
does not unfit him to be an example for imitation to a weak and 
sorely tempted believer. Because our Lord overcame his tempta- 
tions, it does not follow that his conflict and success was an easy 
one for him. His victory cost him tears and blood. ‘‘ His visage 
was so marred more than any man”’ (Isa. lii. 14). In the struggle 
he cried, ‘‘ O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me !”’ 
(Matt. xxvi. 39). Because an army is victorious, it by no means 
follows that the victory was a cheap one. ‘* One more such victory 
will ruin me,’’ said Pyrrhus after the battle of Asculum. The 
physical agony of the martyr is not diminished in the least by the 
strength imparted to him by God to endure it. The fire is as hot 
and the pain as great in his case as in that of an unbeliever. Divine 
grace does not operate like chloroform and deaden pain. Otherwise 
martyrdom is no more martyrdom. The bereavement of a believer 
by the death of a beloved object is none the less sore and heavy be- 
cause of the grace which helps him to bear it. The promise is, 
‘* Cast thy burden on the Lord, and he shall sustain ¢/ee’’—not the 
burden. Such facts as these show that victory over a temptation 
does not imply that the temptation was a slight one ; that because 
Christ could not be overcome by temptation, therefore his tempta- 
tion must have been less severe than that of his people. 

On the contrary, Christ’s human nature, while it was supported and 
strengthened by the divine, was for this very reason subjected to a 
severer strain than an ordinary human nature. Suppose that an 
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additional engine should be put into a vessel that is adapted to carry 
only one, and that a safe passage is guaranteed to it. When it 
comes into port after boring through three thousand miles of bil- 
lows, it will show marks of the strain such as an ordinary ship under 
ordinary pressure will not. *‘ Gemuit sub pondere cymba” (*‘ineid,”’ 
vi. 413). The traditions of the Church and the representations of 
the old painters, founded upon the Scripture statements, present 
Christ’s humanity as weighed down and worn by the awful burden 
of that heavy cross which the finite nature supported by the infinite 
was compelled to bear, and which without that support it could not 
have endured. For “‘ it was requisite that the mediator should be 
God, that he might sustain and keep the human nature from sinking 
under the infinite wrath of God and the power of death’’ (‘* West- 
minster Larger Catechism,’’ 36). 

3. By this almighty and victorious resistance of temptation Christ 
evinced his power to succor those that are tempted and to carry 
them through all temptation. He showed that he is Lord and con- 
queror of Satan and his kingdom. ‘‘ Having spoiled principalities 
and powers, he made a shew of them openly, triumphing over 
them’”’ (Col. ii. 15). ‘‘ The kings of the earth set themselves against 
the Lord’s anointed. He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 
the Lord shall have them in derision’ (Ps. ii. 2, 4). ‘‘ He must 
reign, till he hath put all enemies under his feet’’ (1 Cor. xv. 25). 
**It became him, for whom are all things, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings’ (Heb. ii. 10). The per- | 
fection spoken of here is not sanctification from sin, but a suitable 
preparation for his mediatorial office by trial and grief, whereby he 
is able to sympathize with them that aretempted. Hence, reAz@oat, 
not ay1azerv, is the word employed. 

The Redeemer of sinful man must be truly human, not weakly 
human ; unfallen man, not fallen; the ideal man, not the actual ; 
temptable, not peccable. 

First, he must be truly human in being assailable hy temptation, 
and thereby able to sympathize with every tempted man. In order 
to sympathize with a person, it is not necessary to have had exactly 
the same affliction that he has. It is only necessary to have been 
afflicted. <A different kind of affliction may make a man all the 
more sympathetic. Because Christ was sinlessly tempted, he feels 
a deeper and more tender sympathy with sinfully tempted man than 
he would had he been lustfully and viciously tempted. And this 
for three reasons: (a) Lustful desire deadens the sensibility and 
blunts the tenderness and delicacy of the nature. (6) There is much 
selfishness in the so-called sympathy of vice with vice; of one 
drunkard with another. Misery lovescompany. But the sympathy 
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of a benevolent, temperate man for a drunkard is disinterested. 
(c) The strength and reality of sympathy are seen in the amount of 
self-sacrifice that one is willing to make for the miserable, rather 
than in the mere fact that one has felt precisely the same misery 
himself. Tested by this, Christ has infinitely more sympathy for 
man than any man has had or can have. ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this,.that a man lay down his life for his friends’’ (John 
xv. 13). One man may know very vividly from personal experience 
how another man feels, and yet not be willing to undergo any suffer- 
ing for him, for the purpose of delivering him from suffering. 
Drunkards have a common feeling of misery, but they do not make 
sacrifices for one another. On the contrary, they ‘* bite and devour 
one another’ (Gal. v. 15). Satan well knows from personal experi- 
ence what remorse is and how his fellow-angels suffer from remorse, 
but he has no disposition to help them at his own expense. 

Secondly, the Redeemer of man must not be weakly human and 
peccably human, because he must be ‘‘ mighty to save, travelling in 
the greatness of his strength’’ (Isa. Ixiii. 1). He must have power 
to overcome all temptation when it assails himself personally, in 
order that he may be “ able to succor them that are tempted ’’ (Heb, 
ii. 18). Fallen and helpless man cannot trust himself to one who is 
himself liable to fall from God. The second Adam must be migh- 
tier to repel temptation than the first Adam. And certainly if good 
and evil were so proportioned to each other in Christ that they 
trembled in the balance, as they sometimes do in his disciples, no 
fallen man could go to him with confidence of victory over evil. 
After the cry, ‘‘O wretched man that Iam! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?’’ there would not be the exulting 
shout, ‘‘I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord.’’ If Christ 
could meet all the temptations that approached him through his in- 
nocent and sinless human nature, from the wiles of Satan, and from 
suffering positively inflicted by eternal justice upon the sinners’ vol- 
untary substitute ; if Christ could meet this vast amount of tempta- 
tion with only a feeble finite will not re-enforced and strengthened 
by an infinite will, he would not be “‘ mighty to save,’’ nor would 
he ‘‘travel in the greatness of his strength.’’ The Monophysite’ 
error which makes Christ to be nothing but God, is not so great and 
discouraging as the Socinian, which makes him to be nothing but 
man. For it would be possible for a helpless sinner, fainting in the 
conflict with sin and death, to trust in a merely infinite person, but 
not in a merely finite one. 


WILLIAM G, T. SHEDD. 
New York, 











Ill. 


CHARLES DARWIN’S RELIGIOUS LIFE:—A 
SKETCH IN SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY, 


HERE was a great deal of discussion in the newspapers, about 

the time of Mr. Darwin’s death, concerning his religious opin- 

ions, provoked, in part, by the publication of a letter written by 
him in 1879 to a Jena student, in reply to inquiries as to his views 
with reference to a revelation and a future life ; * in part by a report 
published by Drs. Aveling and Biichner of an interview which they 
had had with him during the last year of his life.t Of course the ap- 
pearance of the elaborate Lzfe and Letters by his son ¢ has now put 
an end to all possible doubt as to so simple a matter. Mr. Darwin 
describes himself as living generally, and more and more as he grew 
older, in a state of mind which, with much fluctuation of judgment 
from a cold theism down the scale, never reaching, however, a dog- 
matic atheism, would be best described as agnosticism.§ But the 
Life and Letters does far more for us than merely determine this 
fact. ‘‘ In the three huge volumes which are thus put forth to em- 
balm the philosopher’s name,’’ as Blackwood somewhat flippantly 
expresses it, ‘‘ he is observed like one of his own specimens under 
the microscope, and every peculiarity recorded, for all the world as 
if a philosopher were as important as a mollusk, though we can 
scarcely hope that a son of Darwin’s would commit himself to such 
a revolutionary view.’’ || The result of this excessively minute de- 
scription, and all the more because it is so lacking in proportion and 
perspective, is that we are put in possession of abundant material 





* First published in the Deutsche Rundschau, then in the Separat-Ausgabe of Profes- 
sor Haekel’s paper: Die Naturanschauung von Darwin, Goethe, und Lamark, p. 60, 
note 17. Afterward also in English journals ; see the Academy, Nos. 545, 546, 547, 
548. 

+ The National Reformer for October 2gth, 1882. 

t The Life and Letters pf Charles Darwin, including an autobiographical chapter. 
Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. In three volumes. London: Murray, 1888. 
Seventh thousand, revised. All references in the present paper are to this edition. 

§ Life and Letters, 1. 304, written in 1879. 

|| Blackwood’s Magazine, January, 1888, p. 105. 
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for tracing the evolution of his life and opinions with an accuracy 
and fulness of detail seldom equalled in the literature of biography. 
For example, although the book was not written in order to depict 
Mr. Darwin’s “‘ inward life,’’ it is quite possible to arrange out of 
the facts it gives a fairly complete history of his spiritual changes. 
And this proves unexpectedly interesting. Such men as Bunyan 
and Augustine and St. Paul himself have opened to us their spirit- 
ual growth from darkness into light, and made us familiar with every 
phase of the struggle by which a spirit moves upward to the hope of 
glory. Such a writer as Rousseau lifts for us a corner of the veil 
that hides from view the depths of an essentially evil nature. But 
we have lacked any complete record of the experiences of an essen- 
tially noble soul about which the shades of doubt are slowly gather- 
ing. This it is that Mr. Darwin’s Lzfe gives us. 

No one who reads the Life and Letters will think of doubting the 
unusual sweetness of Mr. Darwin’s character. In his school-days 
he is painted by his fellow-students as ‘‘ cheerful, good-tempered, 
and communicative.’’* At college, we see him, through his com- 
panions’ eyes, as ‘‘the most genial, warm-hearted, generous, and 
affectionate of friends,’’ with sympathies alive for ‘‘ all that was 
good and true,”’ and ‘‘a cordial hatred for everything false or vile 
or cruel or mean or dishonorable’’—in a word, as one “‘ pre-emi- 
nently good and just and lovable.””+ A colaborer with him in 
the high studies of his mature life sums up his impressions of his 
whole character in equally striking words: *‘ Those who knew 
Charles Darwin,’’ he says, ‘* most intimately are unanimous in their 
appreciation of the unsurpassed nobility and beauty of his whole 
character. In him there was no ‘ other side.’ Not only was he the 
philosopher who has wrought a greater revolution in human thought 
within a quarter of a century than any man of our time—or, perhaps, 
of any time—but as a man he exemplified in his own life that true 
religion, which is deeper, wider, and loftier than any theology. For 
this not only inspired him with the devotion to truth, which was the 
master passion of his great nature, but made him the most admi- 
rable husband, neighbor, and master ; the genuine lover not only of 
his fellow-man, but of every creature."’{ Mr. Darwin himself 
doubted whether the religious sentiment was ever strongly devel- 
oped in him,§ but this opinion was written in his later years, and the 
context shows that there is an emphasis upon the word “ senti- 


sé 





* Rev. John Yardley, in the Modern Review, July, 1882, p. 504. 

+ Life and Letters, 1. 166. 

¢ Dr. W. B. Carpenter, in the Modern Review, July, 1882, pp. 523, 524. 
§ Life and Letters, 1. 311 (1876). 
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ment.’’ There was, on the other hand, a truly religious coloring 
thrown over all his earlier years, and the fruits of religion never left 
his life. But, nevertheless, there gradually faded out from his 
thought all purely religious concepts, and there gradually died out of 
his heart all the higher religious sentiments, together with all the ac- 
companying consolations, hopes, and aspirations. On the quiet 
stage of this amiable life there is played out before our eyes the 
tragedy of the death of religion out of ahuman soul. The spectacle 
is none the less instructive that it is offered in the case of one before 
whom we gladly doff our hats in true and admiring reverence. 

The first clear glimpse which we get of the future philosopher, as 

a child, is a very attractive one. He seems to have been sweet- 
tempered, simple-hearted, conscientious, not without his childish 
faults, but with a full supply of childish virtues. Here is a pretty 
picture. Being sent, at about the age of nine years, to Mr. Butler’s 
-school, situated about a mile from his home, he often ran home “‘ in 
the longer intervals between the callings over and before locking up 
at night. . . . I remember in the early part of my school life,”’ 
he writes, ‘‘ that I often had to run very quickly to be in time, and 
from being a fleet runner, was generally successful ; but when in 
doubt I prayed earnestly to God to help me, and I well remember 
that I attributed my success to the prayers and not to my quick 
running, and marvelled how generally I was aided.’’* Thus, 
heaven lay about him in his infancy. But he does not seem to have 
been a diligent student, and his school-life was not altogether profit- 
able ; his subsequent stay at Edinburgh was no more so; and before 
he reached the age of twenty it seemed clear that his heart was not 
in the profession of medicine to which he had been destined. In 
these circumstances, his father, who was a nominal member of the 
Church of England, took a step which seemed from his point of 
view, no doubt, quite natural ; and proposed that his son should 
become aclergyman.+ ‘‘ He was very properly vehement,’’ the son 
writes, ‘‘ against my turning into an idle sporting man’’—as if this 
was a sufficient reason for the contemplated step. The son himself 
was, however, more conscientious. ‘‘ I asked for some time to con- 
sider,’’ he writes, ‘‘ as from what little I had heard or thought on 
the subject, I had scruples about declaring my belief in all the dog- 
mas of the Church of England; though otherwise I liked the 
thought of being a country clergyman. Accordingly, I read with 
care ‘ Pearson ont he Creed,’ and a few other books on divinity ; and 
as I did not then in the least doubt the strict and literal truth of 





* Life and Letters, 1. 31. + Zbid., I. 45. 
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every word in the Bible, * I soon persuaded myself that our Creed 
must be literally accepted.’’ + 

This step led to residence at Cambridge, where, however, again 
the time was mostly wasted. The influences under which he there 
fell, moreover, were not altogether calculated to quicken his rever- 
ence for the high calling to which he had devoted himself. ‘‘ The 
way in which the service was conducted in chapel shows that the 
dean, at least, was not over zealous. I have heard my father tell ’”’ 
(it is Mr. Francis Darwin who is writing) ‘‘ how at evening chapel the 
dean used to read alternate verses of the Psalms, without making 
even a pretence of waiting for the congregation to take their share. 
And when the Lesson was a lengthy one, he would rise and go on 
with the Canticles, after the scholar had read fifteen or twenty 
verses.’’ { Nor were his associates at Cambridge always all that 
could be desired : from his passion for sport he *‘ got into a sporting 
set, including some dissipated, low-minded young men,’’ with 
whom he spent days and evenings of which he afterward felt 
ashamed.§ Fortunately, he had other companions also of a higher 
stamp, | and among them pre-eminently Professor Henslow, who 
united in his own person the widest scientific learning and the deep- 
est piety, and with whom he happily became quite intimate, 
gaining from him ‘‘ more than he could express.’’{ Best of all, 
Henslow was accustomed to let his light shine, and talked freely 
‘‘ on all subjects, including his deep sense of religion.’’ ** Accord- 
ingly, as we are not surprised to learn, it was with him that Mr. Dar- 
win wished to read divinity.t+ Not that he was even now ready to 
enter with spirit upon his preparation for his future work. A touch- 
ing letter to his friend Fox, written in 1829, on the occasion of the 
death of the latter’s sister, shows that his heart at this time knew 
somewhat of the consolations of Christianity. ‘‘I feel most sin- 
cerely and deeply for you,’’ he writes, ‘‘ and all your family ; but 
at the same time, as far as any one can, by his own good principles 
and religion, be supported under such a misfortune, you, I am 
assured, will know where to look for such support. And after so 
pure and holy a comfort as the Bible affords, I am equally assured 
how useless the sympathy of all friends must appear, although it be 
as heartfelt and sincere as I hope you believe me capable of feel- 
ing.’’ tt But he still had conscientious scruples about taking Orders. 





* An interesting indication that in Mr. Darwin’s mature judgment the Bible does 
teach the doctrines of the Creed. 

+ Life and Letters, 1. 45. t Jbid., I. 165. § Lbid., I. 48. || Zéid., I. 49. 

q Lbid., 1, 188. ** Tbid., 1. 188. tt Zoid., 1.171. tt Jbid., I. 177. 
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A fellow-student writes (1829): ‘‘ We had an earnest conversation 
about going into Holy Orders ; and I remember his asking me with 
reference to the question put by the Bishop in the ordination service, 
‘Do you trust that you are inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit,’ 
etc., whether I could answer in the affirmative, and on my saying I 
could not, he said: ‘ Neither can I, and therefore I cannot take 
Orders.’’’ * And certainly the lines of his intellectual interest were 
cast elsewhere. Only under the pressure of his approaching exam- 
inations was he led to anything like professional study. On such 
occasions, however, he showed that his mind was open to impres- 
sion. ‘‘ In order to pass the B.A. examination,’’ he writes, ‘‘ it was 
also necessary to get up Paley’s ‘ Evidences of Christianity ’ and his 
‘Moral Philosophy.’ This was done ina thorough manner, and I am 
convinced that I could have written out the whole of the ‘Evidences’ 
with perfect correctness, but not, of course, in the clear language of 
Paley. The logic of this book, and I may add, of his ‘ Natural 
Theology,’ gave me as much delight as did Euclid. The careful 
study of these works, without attempting to learn any part by rote, 
was the only part of the academical course which, as I then felt and 
as I still believe, was of the least use to me in the education of my 
mind. I did not at that time trouble myself about Paley’s pre- 
mises ; and taking them on trust, I was charmed and convinced by 
the long line of argumentation.’’ + Despite such occasional pleas- 
ure in his work, when, on leaving Cambridge, the offer of a place in 
the Beagle expedition came, and his father objected to his taking it 
that his proper clerical studies would be interrupted, Josiah Wedge- 
wood was able to argue: ‘* If I saw Charles now absorbed in profes- 
sional studies, I should probably think it would not be advisable to 
interrupt them ; but this is not, and I think will not be the case 
with him. His present pursuit of knowledge is in the same track as 
he would have to follow in the expedition.’’ { By this representa- 
tion, his father’s consent was obtained, although, with that long- 
sighted wisdom which his son always regarded as his distinguishing 
characteristic, he ‘‘ considered it as again changing his profession.’”’ § 
And so, indeed, it proved. Mr. Darwin’s estimate of the sacred- 
ness of a clergyman’s office improved somewhat above what it was 
when he was ready to undertake it, if he could sign the Creed, be- 
cause the life of a country clergyman offered advantages in a sport- 
ing way.| He writes in 1835 to his friend Fox, almost sadly: ‘‘I 
dare hardly look forward to the future, for I do not know what 





* Life and Letters, 1. 171. + Ibid., 1. p. 47. t Lbid., 1. 199. , 
§.Jbid., I. 197. | Zoid., I. 45. 
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will become of me. Your situation is above envy ; I do not ven- 
ture even to frame such happy visions. To a person fit to take the 
office, the life of a clergyman is a type of all that is respectable and 
happy.’’* But though, perhaps because, his feeling toward the 
clerical office had grown to be so high, he no longer thought of 
entering it. He writes in his Autobiography, that this intention 
‘‘was never formally given up, but died a natural death, when on 
leaving Cambridge I joined the Beagle as naturalist.’’ + 

The letter to Fox which has just been quoted is a sufficient indi- 
cation that it was not his Christian faith, but only his intention of 
taking Orders that was dying out during the course of his five years’ 
cruise. Other like indications are not lacking.t We are, therefore, 
not surprised to read that, ‘*‘ while on board the Beagle I was quite 
orthodox, and I remember being heartily laughed at by some of the 
officers (though themselves orthodox) for quoting the Bible as an 
unanswerable authority on some point of morality."’ § Nevertheless, 
his defection from Christianity was during these years silently and, 
as it were, negatively preparing in the ever-increasing completeness 
of his absorption in scientific pursuits, by which he was left little 
time for or interest in other things. And on his return to Eng- 
land, the working up of the immense mass of material which he had 
collected during his voyage claimed his attention even more exclu- 
sively than its collection had done. Thus he was given occasion to 
occupy himself so wholly with science that there was not only no 
time left to think of his former intention of entering the ministry— 
there was little time left to remember that there was a soul within 
him or a future life beyond the grave. Readers of the sad account 
which Mr. Darwin appended at the very end of his life | (1881) to 
his Autobiographical notes, of how at about the age of thirty or 
thereabouts -his higher zsthetic tastes began to show atrophy, so 
that he lost his love for poetry, art, music, and his mind more and 
more began to take upon it the character of a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large collections of facts, will not be 
able to resist the suspicion that this exclusive direction to one type 
of thinking was really, as he himself believed, injurious to his intel- 
lect as well as enfeebling to his emotional nature, and lay at the 
root of his subsequent drift away from religion. 

It was an ominous conjunction, that simultaneously with the early 
progress of this ‘‘ curious and lamentable loss of the higher zsthetic 





* Life and Letters, 1. 262. + Lbid., I. 45. 

¢~ Compare his words of appreciation of missionary work, idid., p. 264. See also I. 
246. 
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tastes,’’ a more positive influence was entering his mind which was 
destined most seriously to modify his thought on divine things. 
‘“In July, 1837,” he tells us, ‘‘I opened my first note-book for 
facts in relation to the Origin of Species, about which I had long 
reflected.’ * The change that was passing over his views as to the 
manner in which species originate is illustrated by his biographer 
by the quotation of a passage from his manuscript Fournal, written 
in 1834, in which he freely speaks of ‘‘ creation,’’ which was omitted 
from the printed Yourna/l, the proofs of which were completed in 
1837—a fact which ‘‘ harmonizes with the change we know to have 
been proceeding in his views.’’ + We raise no question as to the 
compatibility of the Darwinian form of the hypothesis of evolution 
with Christianity ; Mr. Darwin himself says that ‘* science’ (and in 
speaking of ‘‘ science’’ he has ‘‘ evolution’’ in mind) ‘‘ has nothing 
to do with Christ, except in so far as the habit of scientific research 
makes a man cautious in admitting evidence.” { But if we confine 
ourselves to Mr. Darwin’s own personal religious history, it is very 
clear that, whether on account of a peculiarity of constitution or by 
an illogical train of reasoning or otherwise, as he wrought out his 
theory of evolution, he gave up his Christian faith—nay, that his 
doctrine of evolution directly expelled his Christian belief. How it 
operated in so doing it is not difficult dimly to trace. He was thor- 
oughly persuaded (like Mr. Huxley§) that, in its plain meaning, 
Genesis teaches creation by immediate, separate, and sudden fiats 
of God for each several species. And as he more and more con- 
vinced himself that species, on the contrary, originated according to 
natural law, and through a long course of gradual modification, he 
felt ever more and more that Genesis ‘‘ must go.’’” But Genesis is 
an integral part of the Old Testament, and with the truth and 
authority of the Old Testament the truth and authority of Chris- 
tianity itself is inseparably bound up. Thus, the doctrine of evolu- 
tion once heartily adopted by him gradually undermined his faith, 
until he cast off the whole of Christianity as an unproved delusion. 
The process was neither rapid nor unopposed. He speaks of his 
unwillingness to give up his belief and of the slow rate at which 
unbelief crept over him, although it became at last complete.| Drs. 
Biichner and Aveling report him as assigning the age of forty years 
(1849) as the date of the completion of the process.§ Of course, 
other arguments came gradually to the support of the original disturb- 
ing cause, to strengthen him in his new position, until his former 
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acceptance of Christianity became almost incredible to him. A 
deeply interesting account is given of the whole process in the 
Autobiography.* ‘‘ During these two years,’’ he says—meaning the 
years when his theory of evolution was taking shape in his mind— 
“* Twas led to think much about religion. . . . Thad gradually come 
by this time—z.e., 1836 to 1839—tOo see that the Old Testament was 
no more to be trusted than the sacred books of the Hindoos. The 
question then continually rose before my mind, and would not be 
banished, Is it credible that if God were now to make a revelation 
to the Hindoos, he would permit it to be connected with the belief 
in Vishnu, Siva, etc., as Christianity is connected with the Old Tes- 
tament? This appeared to me utterly incredible.’’ Here is the 
root of the whole matter. His doctrine of evolution had antiquated 
for him the Old Testament record ; but Christianity is too intimately 
connected with the Old Testament to stand as divine if the Old 
Testament be fabulous. Certainly, if the premises are sound, the 
conclusion is inevitable. Only both conclusion and premises must 
shatter themselves against the fact of the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. Once the conclusion was reached, however, bolster- 
ing arguments, pressing directly against Christianity, did not fail 
to make their appearance: the difficulty of proving miracles, their 
antecedent incredibility, the credulity of the age in which they 
profess to have been wrought, the unhistorical character of the Gos- 
pels, their discrepancies, man’s proneness to religious enthusiasmt 
—arguments, all of them, drawn from a sphere in which Mr. Darwin 
was not a master, and all of them, in reality, after-thoughts called 
in to support the doubts which were already dominating him. How 
impervious to evidence heat last became is naively illustrated by the 
words with which he closes his account of how he lost his faith. He 
says he feels sure that he gave up his belief unwillingly : ‘‘ For I can 
well remember often and often inventing day-dreams of old letters 
between distinguished Romans and manuscripts being discovered 
at Pompeii or elsewhere which confirmed in the most striking man- 
ner all that was written in the Gospels. But I found it more and 
more difficult, with free scope given to my imagination, to invent 
evidence which would suffice to convince me.’’ { When a man has 
reached a stage in which no conceivable historical evidence could 
convince him of the actual occurrence of a historical fact, we may 





* Life and Letters, 1. 307-309. 

+ See them in full, Zife and Letters, I. 308. It is interesting to observe that they all 
circle around miracles, evincing that Mr. Darwin found difficulty in persuading himself 
that these miracles did not take place. 
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cease to wonder that the almost inconceivable richness of the actual 
historical evidence of Christianity was insufficient to retain his con- 
viction. He ceases to be a judge of the value of evidence ; and that 
he has resisted it is no proof that it is resistible ; it is only an evi- 
dence of such induration of believing tissue on his part that it is no 
longer capable of responding to the strongest reagents. - 

Here, then, approximately at the age of forty, we have reached 
the end of one great stage of Mr. Darwin's spiritual development. 
He was no longer a Christian ; he no longer believed in a revela- 
tion. Wesee the effect in the changed tone of his speech. Mr. 
Brodie Innis reports him as saying that he did not attack Moses, and 
that he could not remember that he had ever published a word di- 
rectly* against religion or the clergy.¢ But in his private letters of 
this later period he certainly speaks with scant respect of Genesis t 
and the clergy,§ if not also of religion, and he even gradually grew 
somewhat irreverent in his use of the name of God. We see the 
effect still more sadly in his loss of the consolations of religion. It 
is painful to compare his touching, if somewhat formal and shallow, 
letter of condolence to his friend Fox, written in 1829, which we 
have already quoted, with the hopeless grief of later letters of simi- 
lar origin. He lost a daughter whom he tenderly loved in 1851, and 
his ‘‘ only consolation was that she passed a short though joyous 
life.”’ {| When Fox lost a child in 1853, his only appeal is to the 
softening influence of the passage of time. ‘*‘ As you must know,”’ 
he writes him, ‘‘ from your own most painful experiences, time soft- 
ens and deadens, in a manner truly wonderful, one’s feelings and 
regrets. At first, it is indeed bitter. I can only hope that your 
health and that of poor Mrs. Fox may be preserved, and that time 
may do its work softly, and bring you all together once again as the 
happy family which, as I can well believe, you so lately formed.’’ ** 
What a contrast with “‘ the pure and holy comfort afforded by the 
Bible !’” Already he was learning the grief of those who “‘ sorrow 
as the rest who have no hope.” Whether his habitual neglect of 
the Sunday rest and of the ordinances of religion was another effect 
of the same change it is impossible to say, in our ignorance of his 
habits previous to the loss of his Christian faith. But throughout 
the whole period of his life at Down, we are told, ‘‘ week days and 
Sundays passed by alike, each with their stated intervals of work 
and rest,’’ while his visits to the church were confined to a few rare 
occasions of weddings and funerals.tt 





* Note the word “‘ directly.” + Life and Letters, 11. 288. ¢ Lbid., Il. 152. 
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But the loss of Christianity did not necessarily mean the loss of 
religion, and, asa matter of fact, in yielding up revealed, Mr. Darwin 
retained a strong hold upon natural religion. There were yet God, 
the soul, the ‘future life. The theory which he had elaborated as a 
sufficient account of the differences that exist between the several 
kinds of organic beings, including man, was, however, destined to 
work havoc in his mind with even the simplest tenets of natural re- 
ligion. Again we raise no question as to whether this drift was in- 
evitable ; it is enough for our present purpose that in Mr. Darwin’s 
case it was actual.* To understand how this was so, it is only nec- 
essary for us to remember that he had laid hold upon “ natural selec- 
tion” as the vera causa and sufficient account of all organic forms. 
His conception was that every form may vary indefinitely in all 
directions, and that every variation which isa gain to it in adapta- 
tion to its surroundings is necessarily preserved by that very fact 
through the simple reaction of the surroundings upon the struggle 
for existence. Any divine guidance of the direction of the variation 
seemed to him as much opposed to the one premise of the theory 
as any divine interference with the working of natural selection 
seemed to be opposed to the other; and he included all organic 
phenomena, as well mental and moral as physical, in the scope of 
this natural process. Thus to him God became an increasingly un- 
necessary and therefore an increasingly incredible hypothecation. 

The seriousness of this drift of thought makes it worth while to 
illustrate it somewhat in detail. During the whole time occupied in 
collecting material for and in writing the Origin of Species Mr. 
Darwin was a theist,t or, as he expressed it on one occasion : 
** Many years ago, when I was collecting facts for the ‘ Origin,’ my 





* In the case of many others it has not proved inevitable, as, ¢.g., in the case of Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter, whose opinion is worth quoting here, because his general conception 
of the relation of God to the universe seems to be very similar to what Mr. Darwin’s 
originally was. ‘*‘ To myself,’’ he writes, in an interesting paper on 7he Doctrine of 
Evolution in its Relations to Theism (Modern Review, October, 1882, p. 655), ‘* the con- 
ception of a continuity of action which required no departure to meet special contin- 
gencies, because the plan was all-perfect from the beginning, is a far higher and nobler 
one than that of a succession of interruptions. . .. And, in describing the process of 
evolution in the ordinary language of Science, as due to ‘secondary causes,’ we no 
more dispense with a First Cause than we do when we speak of those Physical Forces 
which, from a Theistic point of view, are so many diverse modes of manifestation of 
one and the same Power. Nor do we in the least set aside the idea of an original De- 
sign when we regard these adaptations which are commonly attributed to special exer- 
tions of continuing power and wisdom as the outcome of an all-comprehensive Intelli- 
gence which foresaw that the product would be ‘ good,” before calling into existence 
the germ from which it would be evolved.” 
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belief in what is called a personal God was as firm as that of Dr. 
Pusey himself.’’* The rate at which this firm belief passed away 
was slow enough for the process to occupy several years. He tells 
us that his thought on such subjects was never profound or long- 
continued.¢ This was certainly not the fault, however, of his 
friends, for from the first publication of his development hypothesis, 
they plied him with problems that forced him to face the great ques- 
tions of the relation of his views to belief in God and his modes of 
activity. We get the first glimpse of this in his correspondence with 
Sir Charles Lyell. That great geologist had suggested that we must 
‘assume a primeval creative power’’ acting throughout the whole 
course of development, though not uniformly, in order to account for 
the supervening, say, of man at the end of the series. To this Mr. 
Darwin replies with a decided negative. ‘* We must under present 
knowledge,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ assume the creation of one or of a few 
forms in the same manner as philosophers assume the existence of a 
power of attraction without any explanation. But I entirely reject, 
as in my judgment quite unnecessary, any subsequent addition ‘ of 
new powers and attributes and forces,’ or of any ‘ principle of im- 
provement,’ except in so far as every character which is naturally se- 
lected or preserved is in some way an advantage or improvement ; 
otherwise it would not have been selected. If I were convinced 
that I required such additions to the theory of natural selection, I 
would reject it as rubbish. . . . If I understand you, the turning- 
point in our difference must be, that you think it impossible that the 
intellectual powers of a species should be much improved by the con- 
tinued natural selection of the most intellectual individuals. To 
show how minds graduate, just reflect how impossible every one has 
found it to define the difference in mind of man and the lower ani- 
mals; the latter seem to have the very same attributes in a much 
lower stage of perfection than the lowest savage. I would give ab- 
solutely nothing for the theory of Natural Selection, if it requires 
miraculous additions at any one stage of descent. I think Embry- 
ology, Homology, Classification, etc., show us that all vertebrata 
have descended from one parent; how that parent appeared we 
know not. If you admit, in ever so little a degree, the explanation 
which I have given of Embryology, Homology, and Classification, 
you will find it difficult to say, Thus far the explanation holds good 
but no further ; here we must call in ‘ the addition of new creative 
forces.’’’ { A few days later he wrote again: ‘‘ I have reflected a 
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good deal on what you say on the necessity of continued interven- 
tion of creative power. I cannot see this necessity ; and its admis- 
sion, I think, would make the theory of Natural Selection valueless. 
Grant a simple archetypal creature, like the mud-fish or lepido- 
siren, with the five senses and some vestige of mind, and I believe 
natural selection will account for the production of every vertebrate 
animal.’’ * 

Let us weigh well the meaning to Mr. Darwin's own thought of 
these strong assertions of the competency of natural selection to 
‘‘account’’ for every distinguishing characteristic of living forms. 
It meant to him, first, the assimilation of the human mind, in its 
essence, with the intelligence of the brutes; and this meant the 
elimination of what we ordinarily mean by ‘‘ the soul.’’ He only 
needed to have given “‘ the five senses and some vestige of mind’”’ 
such as exists, for instance, in the mud-fish, to enable him by 
natural selection alone, with the exclusion of all “‘ new powers and 
attributes and forces,’’ to account for the mental power of Newton, 
the high imaginings of Milton, the devout aspirations of a Bernard. 
How early he consciously formulated the extreme form of this con- 
clusion it is difficult to say ; but we find him in 1871 thanking Mr. 
Tylor for giving him new standing ground for it: ‘* It is wonderful 
how you trace animism from the lower races up to the religious be- 
lief of the highest races. It will make me for the future look at 
religion—a belief in the soul, etc.—from a new point of view.’’ ¢ 
Accordingly, the new view was incorporated in the Descent of Man, 
published that same year.t And Dr. Robert Lewins seems quite 
accurately to sum up the ultimate opinion which he attained on this 
subject in the following words : 


** Before concluding, I may, without violation of any confidence, mention that, both 
viva voce and in writing, Mr. Darwin was much less reticent to myself than in his letter 
to Jena. For in answer to the direct question I felt myself justified, some years since, 
in addressing that immortal expert in biology as to the bearing of his researches on the 
existence of an anima, or soul in man, he distinctly stated that, in his opinion, a vital 
or ‘ spiritual’ principle, apart from inherent somatic energy, had no more /ocus standi 
in the human than in the other races of the animal kingdom ; a conclusion that seems 
a mere corollary of or, indeed, a position tantamount with his essential doctrine of hu- 
man and bestial identity of nature and genesis.’’ § 


It was but a corollary to loss of belief in a soul, secondly, to lose 
belief also in immortality. If we are one with the brutes in origin, 
why not also in destiny? Mr. Darwin thought it ‘* base’’ in his op- 
ponents ‘‘ to drag in immortality,” in objection to his theories ;| but 
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in his own mind he was allowing his theories to push immortality 
out. His final position as to the future of man he gives in an inter- 
esting passage in the Autobiographical notes, written in 1876. He 
speaks there of immortality as a ‘‘ strong and instinctive belief,’’ but 
also of the ‘‘ intolerableness’’ of the thought that the more perfect 
race of the future years shall be annihilated by the gradual cooling 
of the sun, pathetically adding: ‘‘ To those who fully admit the 
immortality of the human soul the destruction of our world will not 
appear so dreadful.’’ * Accordingly, when writing to the Jena stu- 
dent in 1879, after saying that he did not believe that ‘‘ there ever 
had been a revelation,’’ he adds: ‘‘ As for a future life, every man 
must judge for himself between conflicting, vague probabilities.’ + 
Thirdly, his settled conviction of the sufficiency of natural selection 
to account for all differentiations in organic forms deeply affected 
Mr. Darwin’s idea of God and of his relation to the world. His 
notion at this time (1859), while theistic, appears to have been some- 
what crassly deistic. He seems never to have been able fully to 
grasp the conception of divine immanence ; but from the opening 
of his first note-book on Species{ to the end of his days he gives 
ever-repeated reason to the reader to fear that the sole conceptions 
of God in his relation to the universe which were possible to him 
were either that God should do all things without second causes, or, 
having ordained second causes, should sit outside and beyond them 
and leave them to do ali things without him. Beginning with this 
deistic conception, which pushed God out of his works, it is perhaps 
not strange that he could never be sure that he saw him in his works ; 
and when he could trace effects to a ‘‘ natural cause’ or group a body 
of phenomena under a “‘ natural law,”’ this seemed to him equiva- 
lent to disproving the connection of God with them.§ The result 





* Life and Letters, 1. 312. + Lbid., 1. 307. ¢ Zbid., Il. 9 (1837). 

§ We have seen that Dr. W. B. Carpenter refuses to be held in Mr. Darwin’s logic, 
although with him holding to a somewhat deistic conception of the divine relation to the 
process of development. ‘‘ Attach what weight we may to the physical causes which have 
brought about this Evolution,’’ he insists, ‘‘ I cannot see how it is possible to conceive 
of any but a Moral Cause for the endowments that made the primordial germ susceptible 
of their action’’ (7. c. p. 680). ‘‘ And in the so-called Jaws of Organic Evolution I see 
nothing but the orderly and continuous working-out of the original Intelligent Design’’ 
(p. 681). Dr. Dallinger also begins with a similar conception (comparing God’s rela- 
tion to the universe to the relation to his work of a machinist who constructs a calcu- 
lating machine tu throw numbers of one order for a given time and then introduce sud- 
denly a new series, ‘* by prevised and preordained arrangement”), and yet refuses the 
conclusion. ‘‘ Evolution,”’ he argues, ‘‘ like gravitation, is only a method ; and the self- 
adjustments demonstrated in the ‘ origin of species’ only make it to reason the clearer 
that variation and survival is a method that takes its origin in mind. It is true that the 
egg of a moth and the eye of a dog-fish and the forearm of a tiger must be what they 
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was that the theistic proofs gradually grew more and more meaning- 
less to him, until, at last, no one of them carried conviction to his 
mind, 

Sir Charles Lyell was not left alone in his efforts to clarify Mr. 
Darwin’s thinking on such subjects; soon Dr. Asa Gray took 
his place by his side and became at once the chief force in the en- 
deavor. Nevertheless, Mr. Darwin outlines already in a letter to 
Lyell in 1860* the arguments by which he stood unto the end. 
‘‘T must say one word more,”’ he writes, ‘‘ about our quasi-theo- 
logical controversy about natural selection. . . . Do you consider 
that the successive variations in the size of the crop of the pouter 
pigeon, which man has accumulated to please his caprice, have been 
due to ‘the creative and sustaining powers of Brahma?’ In the 
sense that an omnipotent and omniscient Deity must order and 
know everything, this must be admitted ; yet in honest truth I can- 
not admit it. It seems preposterous that a maker of a universe 
should care about the crop of a pigeon solely + to please man’s silly 
fancies. But if you agree with me in thinking such an interposition 
of the Deity uncalled for, I can see no reason for believing in such 
interpositions in the case of natural beings, in which strange and 
admirable peculiarities have been naturally selected for the creatures’ 
own benefit. Imaginea pouter in a state of nature, wading into the 
water, and then, being buoyed up by its inflated crop, sailing about 
in search of food. What admiration this would have excited— 
adaptation to the laws of hydrostatic pressure, etc. For the 
life of me, I cannot see any difficulty in natural selection producing 
the most exquisite structure, 7f such structure can be arrived at by 
gradation, and I know from experience how hard it is to name any 
structure toward which at least some gradations are not known. 
P. S.—The conclusion at which I have come, as I have told Asa 
Gray, is that such a question as is touched on in this note is beyond 
the human intellect, like ‘ predestination and free-will ’ or the ‘ origin 
of evil.’’’ There is much confused thought in this letter ; but it 
concerns us now only to note that Mr. Darwin’s difficulty arises on 
the one side from his inability to conceive of God as immanent in 
the universe and his consequent total misapprehension of the nature 





are to accomplish the end of their being. But that only shows, as we shade our mental 
eyes and gaze back to the beginning, the magnificence of the design that was izvolved 
in nature’s beginning, so as to be evolved by the designed rhythm of nature’s 
methods.” See the whole passage in his eloquent Fernley lecture for 1887, on Zhe 
Creator and what we may Know of the Method of Creation (London: T. Woolner), pp. 
61 sg. 
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of divine providence, and on the other from a very crude notion of 
final cause which posits a single extrinsic end as the sole purpose of 
the Creator. No one would hold to a doctrine of divine ‘‘ interpo- 
sitions’’ such as appears to him here as the only alternative to divine 
absence. And no one would hold to a teleology of the raw sort 
which he here has in mind—a teleology which finds the end for which 
a thing exists in the misuse or abuse of it by an outside selecting 
agent. Mr. Darwin himself felt a natural mental inability for deal- 
ing with such themes, and accordingly wavered long as to the atti- 
tude he ought to assume toward the evidences of God’s hand in 
nature. Thus he wrote in May, 1860, to Dr. Gray: ‘‘ With respect 
to the theological view of the question. This is always painful to 
me. Iam bewildered. I had no intention to write atheistically. 
But I own that I cannot see as plainly as others do, and as I should 
wish to do, evidence of design and beneficence on all sides of us. 
There seems to me too much misery in the world. I cannot per- 
suade myself that a beneficent and omnipotent God would have 
designedly created the ichneumonidz with the express intention of 
their feeding within the living bodies of caterpillars, or that a cat 
should play with mice. Not believing this, I see no necessity in the 
belief that the eye was expressly designed. On the other hand, I 
cannot anyhow be contented to view this wonderful universe, and 
especially the nature of man, and to conclude that everything is the 
result of brute force. I am inclined to look at everything as result- 
ing from designed laws, with the details, whether good or bad, left 
to the working out of what we may call chance. Not that this 
notion at all satisfies me. I feel most deeply that the whole subject 
is too profound for the human intellect. A dog might as well 
speculate on the mind of Newton. Let each man hope and believe 
what he can. Certainly I agree with you that my views are not at 
all necessarily atheistical. The lightning kills a man, whether a 
good one or a bad one, owing to the excessively complex action of 
natural laws. A child (who may turn out to be an idiot) is born by 
the action of even more complex laws, and I can see no reason 
why a man or other animal may not have been aboriginally produced 
by other laws, and that all these laws may have been expressly de- 
signed by an omniscient creator, who foresaw every future event and 
consequence. But the more I think the more bewildered I become, 
as, indeed, I have probably shown by this letter.’’* The reasoning 
of this extract, which supposes that the fact that a result is secured 
by appropriate conditions furnishes ground for regarding it as un- 
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designed, is less suitable to a grave thinker than to a redoubtable 
champion like Mr. Allan Quartermain, who actually makes use of it. 
‘* At last he was dragged forth uninjured, though in a very pious 
and prayerful frame of mind,’’ he is made to say of a negro whom 
he had saved by killing an attacking buffalo ; ‘‘ his ‘ spirit had cer- 
tainly looked that way,’ he said, or he would now have been dead. 
As I never like to interfere with true piety, I did not venture to sug- 
gest that his spirit had deigned to make use of my eight-bore in his 
interest.’”* Dr. Gray appears to have rallied his correspondent in 
his reply, on his notion of an omniscient and omnipotent creator, 
foreseeing all future events and consequences, and yet not responsi- 
ble for the results of the laws which he ordains. At all events, Mr. 
Darwin writes him again in July of the same year: ‘‘ One word 
more about ‘ designed laws’ and ‘ undesigned results.” I see a bird 
which I want for food, take my gun and kill it—I do this designedly. 
An innocent and good man stands under a tree and is killed by a 
flash of lightning. Do you believe (and I really should like to hear) 
that God designedly killed this man? Many or most people do be- 
lieve this ; I can’tand don’t. If you believe so, do you believe that 
when a swallow snaps up a gnat that God designed that that partic- 
ular swallow should snap up that particular gnat at that particular 
instant? I believe that the man and the gnat are in the same pre- 
dicament. If the death of neither man nor gnat are designed, I see 
no good reason to believe that their first birth or production should 
be necessarily designed.’’ + We read such words with almost as 
much bewilderment as Mr. Darwin says he wrote them with. It is 
almost incredible that he should have so inextricably confused the 
two senses of the word ‘‘ design ’’—so as to confound the question 
of intentional action with that of the evidences of contrivance, the 
question of the existence ofa general plan in God’s mind, in accord- 
ance with which all things come to pass, with that of the existence 
of marks of his hand in creation arising from intelligent adaptation 
of meanstoends. It is equally incredible that he should present the 
case of a particular swallow snapping up a particular gnat at a par- 
ticular time as (to use his own word) ‘‘a poser,’’ when he could 
scarcely have already forgotten that all Christians, at least, have 
long since learned to understand that the care of God extends as 
easily to the infinitely little as to the infinitely great ; that the very 
hairs of our head are numbered, and not one sparrow falls to the 


* Dr. Flint seriously refutes this strange reasoning, which he justly speaks of as 
‘* irrational,’’ and only explicable in ‘‘ sane minds ”’ from the exigencies of foregone con- 
clusions, in his 7heism, Lecture VI. (pp. 189 sg.). 

+ Life and Letters, 1. 314, 315. 
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ground unnoted by our Heavenly Father. Yet this seems to him so 
self-evidently unbelievable, that he rests his case against God’s di- 
rection of the line of development—for this is really what he is argu- 
ing against here—on its obvious incredibility. 

And he found it impossible to shake himself free from his confusion, 
In November of the same year he wrote again to Dr. Gray: ‘‘I 
grieve to say that I cannot honestly go as far as you go about De- 
sign. I am conscious that I am in an utterly hopeless muddle. I 
cannot think that the world, as we see it, is the result of chance; 
and yet I cannot look at each separate thing asthe result of Design. 
To take a crucial example, you lead me to infer that you believe 
‘that variation has been led along certain beneficent lines.’ I can- 
not believe this; and I think you would have to believe that the 
tail of the fantail was led to vary in the number and direction of its 
feathers in order to gratify the caprice of a few men. Yet if the 
fantail had been a wild bird, and had used its abnormal tail for some 
special end, as to sail before the wind, unlike other birds, every one 
would have said, ‘What a beautiful and designed adaptation !’ 
Again, I say I am and shall remain in a hopeless muddle.’’* The 
reader is apt to ask in wonder if we would not be right in thinking 
the fantail’s tail a ‘‘ beautiful and designed adaptation,” under the 
circumstances supposed? Mr. Darwin actually falls here into the 
incredible confusion of adducing a perversion by man of the laws 
of nature, by which an animal is unfitted for its environment, as an 
argument against the designed usefulness of these laws in fitting 
animals to their environment. We might as well argue that Jael’s 
nail was not designedly made because it was capable of being adapted 
to so fearful a use; that the styles of Czesar’s assassins could not 
have been manufactured with a useful intention. Nevertheless, in 
June, 1861, Mr. Darwin writes again to Dr. Gray: ‘‘I have been 
led to think more on this subject of late, and grieve to say that I 
come to differ more from you. It is not that designed variation 
makes, as it seems to me, my deity of Natural Selection superfluous, 
but rather from studying lately domestic variation, and seeing what 
an enormous field of undesigned variability there is ready for natural 
selection to appropriate for any purpose useful to each creature.”’ + 
And about a week later he writes to Miss Julia Wedgewood : ‘‘ Ow- 
ing to several correspondents, I have been led lately to think, or 
rather to try to think, over some of the chief points discussed by 
you. But the result has been with me a maze—something like 
thinking on the origin of evil, to which you allude. The mind re- 





* Life and Letters, Il. 353, 354. ¢ Lbid., Il. 373. 
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fuses to look at this universe, being what it is, without having been 
designed ; yet where one would most expect design—viz., in the 
structure of a sentient being, the more I think on the subject, the 
less I can see proof of design. Asa Gray and some others look at 
each variation (which Asa Gray would compare with the rain-drops 
which do not fall on the sea, but on to the land to fertilize it *) as hav- 
ing been providentially designed. Yet when I ask him whether he 
looks at each variation of the rock-pigeon, by which man has made, 
by accumulation, a pouter or fantail pigeon, as providentially de- 
signed for man’s amusement, he does not know what to answer ; and 
if he, or any one, admits [that] these variations are accidental, as 
far as purpose is concerned (of course not accidental as to their cause 
or origin), then I can see no reason why he should rank the accumu- 
lated variations by which the beautifully adapted woodpecker has 
been formed as providentially designed. For it would be easy to 
imagine the large crop of the pouter or tail of the fantail as of 
some use to birds in a state of nature having peculiar habits of life. 
These are the considerations which perplex me about design ; but 
whether you will care to hear them I know not.’’+ The most care- 
less reader of this letter cannot fail renewedly to feel that while what 
was on trial before Mr. Darwin’s thought was not the argument 
**from design’’ so much as general providence, yet he falls here 
again into the confusion of confining his view of God’s possible pur- 
pose in directing any course of events to the most proximate result, 
as if it were the indications of design in a given organism which he 
was investigating. If, however, it is the existence of a general and 
all-comprehending plan in God’s mind, for the working out of which 
he directs and governs all things, that we are inquiring into, the 
ever-recurring argument from the pouter and fantail pigeons is ir- 
relevant, proceeding as it does on the unexpressed premise that 
God's direction of their variations can be vindicated only if these 
variations can be shown to be beneficial to the pigeons themselves 
and that in a stateof nature. Itis apparently an unthought thought 
with Mr. Darwin that the abundance of variations capable of misdi- 
rection on man’s part for his pleasure or profit, while of absolutely 
no use to the bird ina state of nature, and liable to abuse for the 





* Darwiniana, p. 157: ‘‘ The whole animate life of a country depends absolutely 
upon the vegetation, the vegetation upon the rain. The moisture is furnished by the 
ocean, is raised by the sun’s heat from the ocean’s surface, and is wafted inland by the 
winds. But what multitudes of rain-drops fall back into the ocean—are as much with- 
out a final cause as the incipient varieties which come to nothing! Does it, therefore, 
follow that the rains which are bestowed upon the soil with such rule and average regu- 
larity are not designed to support vegetable and animal life ?”’ 

+ Life and Letters, 1. 313, 314. 
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bird and for man in the artificial state of domestication, may yet be 
a link in a great chain which in all its links is preordained for good 
ends—whether morally, mentally, or even physically, whether in 
this world or in the next. - This narrowness of view, which confined 
his outlook to the immediate proximate result, played so into the 
hands of his confusion of thought about the word ‘“‘ design ’’ as 
from the outset fatally to handicap his progress to a reasoned con- 
clusion. 

The history of his yielding up Christianity, because, as he said, ** It 
is not supported by evidence ’’**—that is, because its appropriate evi- 
dence, being historical, is of a kind which lay outside of his knowl- 
edge or powers of estimation, was therefore paralleled by his grad- 
ual yielding up of his reasoned belief in God, because all the evidences 
of his activities are not capable of being looked at in the process 
of a dissection under the simple microscope. We have seen him at 
last reaching a position in which no evidence which he could even 
imagine would suffice to prove the historical truth of Christianity 
tohim. He was fast drifting into a similar position about design. 
He writes to Dr. Gray, apparently in September, 1861: ‘‘ Your 
question, what would convince me of Design, isa poser. If I saw 
an angel come down to teach us good, and I was convinced from 
others seeing him that I was not mad, I should believe in design. 
If I could be convinced thoroughly that life and mind was in an un- 
known way a function of other imponderable force, I should be con- 
vinced. If man was made of brass or iron and no way connected 
with any other organism which had ever lived, I should perhaps be 
convinced. But this is childish writing.’’ + And so indeed it is, 
and ina sense in which Mr. Darwin scarcely intended. But such 
words teach us very clearly where the real difficulty lay in his own 
mind. Life and mind with him were functions of matter; and he 
could not see that any other concause in bringing new births into 
the world, could be witnessed to by the nature of the results, than 
the natural forces employed in the natural process of reproduction. 
He believed firmly that indiscriminate variation, reacted upon 
through natural laws by the struggle for existence, was the sufficient 
account of every discrimination in organic nature—was the vera causa 
of all forms which life took ; and believing this, he could see no 
need of God's additional activity to produce the very same effects, 
and could allow no evidence of its working. ‘‘I have lately,’’ he 
continues in the letter to Dr. Gray just quoted, ‘‘ beén correspond- 

ing with Lyell, who, I think, adopts your idea of the stream of vari- 





* National Reformer, October 29th, 1882. + Life and Letters, U1. 377. 
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ation being led or designed. I have asked him (and he says he will 
hereafter reflect and answer me) whether he believes that the shape 
of my nose was designed. If he does, I have nothing more to say. 
If not, seeing what fanciers have done by selecting individual differ- 
ences in the nasal bones of pigeons, I must think that it is illogical 
to suppose that the variations which natural selection preserves for 
the good of any being have been designed. But I know that I am 
in the same sort of muddle (as I have said before) as all the world 
seems to be in with respect to free will, yet with everything supposed 
to have been foreseen or preordained.’’ * And again, a few months 
later, still laboring under the same confusion, he writes to the same 
correspondent : “‘If anything is designed, certainly man must be ; 
one’s ‘inner consciousness’ (though a false guide) tells me so; yet 
I cannot admit that men’s rudimentary mammez . . . were designed. 
If I was to say I believed this, I should believe it in the same in- 
credible manner as the orthodox believe the Trinity in Unity. You 
say that you are in a haze; I am in thick mud; yet I cannot keep 
out of the question.’’+ One wonders whether Mr. Darwin, in 
examining a door-knocker carved in the shape of a face, would say 
that he believed the handle was ‘‘ designed,’’ but could not admit 
that the carven face was ‘‘ designed.’’” Nevertheless, an incised out- 
line on a bit of old bone, though without obvious use, or a careless 
chip on the edge of a flint, though without possible use, would at 
once be judged by him to be “‘ designed ’’—z.¢., to be evidence, if 
not of obvious contrivance yet certainly of intentional activity. 
Why he could not make a similar distinction in natural products re- 
mains a standing matter of surprise. 

The years ran on, however, and his eyes were still holden ; he 
never advanced beyond even the illustrations he had grasped at 
from the first to support his position. In 1867 his Variation of Ani- 
mals and Plants under Domestication appeared, and on February 8th 
of that year he wrote to Sir Joseph Hooker: ‘‘I finish my book 
. . . bya single paragraph answering, or rather throwing doubt, in 
so far as so little space permits, on Asa Gray’s doctrine that each 
variation has been specially ordered or led along a beneficial line. 
It is foolish to touch such subjects, but there have been so many al- 
lusions to what I think about the part which God has played in the 
formation of organic beings, that I thought it shabby to evade the 
question.’’ t In writing his Autobiography in 1876, he looks back 
upon this ‘‘ argument’’ with pride, as one which “‘ has never, as far as 
I can see, been answered.” § It hasa claim, therefore, to be consid- 





* Life and Letters, 11. 378. + Zbid., I. 382. $ Lbid., III. 62. § Jdid., I. 309. 
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ered something like a classic in the present discussion, and although it 
does not advance one step either in force or form beyond the earlier 
letters to Dr. Gray and Lyell, we feel constrained to transcribe it 
here in full: ‘‘ An Omniscient Creator,’’ it runs, ‘‘ must have fore- 
seen every consequence which results from the laws imposed by 
him. But can it be reasonably maintained that the Creator inten- 
tionally ordered, if we may use the words in the ordinary sense, that 
certain fragments of rock should assume certain shapes in order that 
the builder might erect ‘his edifice? If the various laws which have 
determined the shape of each fragment were not predetermined for 
the builder’s sake, can it be maintained with any greater probability 
that he specially ordained for the sake of the breeder each of the 
innumerable variations in our domestic plants and animals, many 
of these variations being of no service to man, and not beneficial—-far 
more often injurious—to the creatures themselves? Did he ordain 
that the crop and tail-feathers of the pigeon should vary in order 
that the fancier might make his grotesque pouter and fantail breeds ? 
Did he cause the frame and mental quality of the dog, etc., to vary 
in order that a breed might be formed of indomitable ferocity, with 
jaws fitted to pin down the bull for man’s brutal sport? But if we 
give up the principle in any one case, if we do not admit that the 
variations of the primordial dog were intentionally guided in order 
that the greyhound, for instance—that perfect image of symmetry 
and vigor—might be formed, no shadow of reason can be assigned 
for the belief that variations, alike in nature and in the results of 
the same general laws, which have been the groundwork, through 
natural selection, of the formation of the most perfectly adapted 
animals in the world, man included, were intentionally and specially 
guided. However much we may wish it, we can hardly follow Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray in his belief ‘ that variation has been led along cer- 
tain beneficial lines,’ like a stream ‘ along definite and useful lines of 
irrigation.” If we assume that each particular variation was from 
the beginning of all time preordained, then that plasticity of organi- 
zation which leads to many injurious deviations of structure, as well 
as the redundant power of reproduction which inevitably leads to a 
struggle for existence, and, as a consequence, to the natural selec- 
tion, or survival of the fittest, must appear to be superfluous laws of 
nature. On the other hand, an omnipotent and omniscient Creator 
ordains everything and foresees everything. Thus we are brought 
face to face with a difficulty as insoluble as is that of free-will and 

predestination.’ * We read with an amazement which is akin to 





* Variation of Animals and Plants, etc. Ed. I., Vol. II., p. 431. 
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amusement the string of queries with which Mr. Darwin here plies 
his readers, as if no answer were possible to conception but the one 
which would drive ‘‘the omnipotent and omniscient Creator’’ into 
impotency and ignorance, if not into non-existence. An argument 
which has never been answered! Why should it be answered? Is 
it not competent to any man to string like questions together ad in- 
finitum with an air of victory? ‘* Did the omnipotent and omnis- 
cient Creator intentionally order that beetles should vary to so ex- 
treme an extent in form and coloration solely in order that Mr. 
Darwin might in his enthusiastic youth arrange them artistically in 
his cabinet ? Did he cause the blackthorn to grow of such strong 
and close fibre in order that Pat might cut his shillalah from it and 
break his neighbor’s head? Did Mr. Darwin himself write and 
print these words in order that his fellows might wonder why and 
how he was in such a muddle?’’ But there is really no end to it, 
unless we are ready to confess that an object may be put to a use 
which was not “‘ the end of its being ;’’ that there may be intentions 
possible beyond the obvious proximate one ; and that there is a dis- 
tinction between an intentional action and a contrivance. The fal- 
lacy of Mr. Darwin’s reasoning here ought not to have been hidden 
from him, as he tells us repeatedly that he early learned the danger 
of reasoning by exclusion ; and yet that is exactly the process em- 
ployed here. 

Dr. Gray did not delay long to point out some of the confusion 
under which his friend was laboring.* And Mr. Wallace shortly 
afterward showed that there was no more difficulty in tracing the 
divine hand in natural production, through the agency of natural 
selection, than there is in tracing the hand of man in the formation 
of the races of domesticated animals, through artificial selection. 
In neither case does there confront the outward eye other than a 
series of forms produced by natural law; and in the one case as 
little as the other is the selecting concause of the outside agent ex- 
cluded by the unbroken traceableness of the process of descent.t 
But Mr. Darwin was immovable. One of the odd circumstances of 
the case was that he still felt able to express pleasure in being spoken 





* With reference to the first simile of the extract Dr. Gray pointedly urged: ‘‘ But 
in Mr. Darwin's parallel, to meet the case of nature according to his own view of it, 
not only the fragments of rock (answering to variation) should fall, but the edifice (an- 
swering to natural selection) should rise, irrespective of will or choice.’? Mr. Darwin 
(III. 84) calls this ‘‘a good slap,’’ but thinks it does not essentially meet the point. 
Mr. F. Darwin (/. c.) answers it lamely by observing that according to his father's 
parallel natural selection should be the architect, not the edifice. Do architects get 
along without ‘‘ will or choice ?”’ 

+ Life and Letters, Ul. 116. 
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of as one whose great service to natural science lay ‘‘ in bringing it 
back to Teleology.’’* Yet this did not mean that he himself be- 
lieved in teleology ; and in his Autobiography written in 1876 he 
sets aside the whole teleological argument as invalid.+ 

Nor was the setting aside of teleology merely the discrediting of 
one theistic proof in order to clear the way for others. The strong 
acid of Mr. Darwin’s theory of the origin of man ate into the very 
heart of the other proofs as surely, though not by the same channel, 
as it had eaten into the fabric of the argument from design. We 
have already seen him speaking of the demand of the mind fora 
sufficient cause for the universe and its contents as possessing great 
weight with him; and he realized the argumentative value of the 
human conviction, arising from the feelings of dependence and re- 
sponsibility, that there is One above us on whom we depend and to 
whom we are responsible. But both these arguments were, in his 
judgment, directly affected by his view of the origin of man’s mental 
and moral nature, as a development, by means of the interworking 
of natural laws alone, from the germ of intelligence found in brutes. 
We have seen how uncompromisingly he denied to Lyell the need 
or propriety of postulating any additional powers or any directing 
energy for the production of man’s mental and moral nature. In 
the same spirit he writes complainingly to Mr. Wallace in 1869: 
““T can see no necessity for calling in an additional and proximate 
cause in regard to man.’’ ¢t This being so, he felt that he could 
scarcely trust man’s intuitions or convictions. And thus he was able 
at the end of his life (1881) to acknowledge his ‘* inward conviction 
. . . that the Universe is not the result of chance,’’ and at once to 
add: ‘‘ But, then, with me the horrid doubt always arises whether 
the convictions of man’s mind, which has been developed from the 
mind of lower animals, are of any value or at all trustworthy. 
Would any one trust in the convictions of a monkey’s mind, if there. 
are any convictions in such a mind ?’’§ It is illustrative of Mr. 
Darwin’s strange confusion of thought on metaphysical subjects 
that he does not appear to perceive that this doubt, if valid at all,- 
ought to affect not only the religious convictions of men, but all 
their convictions ; and that it, therefore, undermines the very theory 
of man’s origin, because of which it arises within him. There is not 
a whit more reason to believe that the processes of physical research 
and the logical laws by means of which inferences are drawn and 





* Life and Letters, U1. 189 : ‘‘ What you say about Teleology pleases me especially, and 
I do not think that any one else has ever noticed the part.’’ This was written June 
5th, 1874. See III. 255 and II. 201. 


+ Life and Letters, 1. 309, 310. t lbid., III, 116. § Lbid., 1. 316. 
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inductions attained are trustworthy, than that these higher convic- 
tions, based on the same mental laws, are trustworthy ; and the origin 
of man’s mind from a brutish source if fatal to trust in one mental 
process is fatal to trust in all the others, throwing us, as the result of 
such a plea, into sheer intellectual suicide. 

In discussing these human convictions Mr. Darwin draws a sharp 
distinction between those which appeared to him to rest on feeling 
and that which springs from the instinctive causal judgment and de- 
mands a sufficient cause for the universe, and which, as he judged it 
to be ‘‘ connected with reason and not with the feelings,’’ ‘‘ im- 
pressed him as having much more weight.’’ To the argument from 
our Godward emotions he allows but little value, although he looks 
back with regret upon the time when the grandeur of a Brazilian 
forest stirred his heart with feelings not only of wonder and admira- 
tion but also of devotion, and filled and elevated his mind.* He 
sadly confesses that the grandest scenes would no longer awaken 
such convictions and feelings within him, and acknowledges that he 
is become like a man who is color-blind and whose failure to see is 
of no value as evidence against the universal belief of men. ‘ But he 
makes this remark only immediately to endeavor to rob it of its 
force. He urges that all men of all races do not have this inward 
conviction ‘* of the existence of one God ;’’ + and then attempts to 
confound the conviction which accompanies the emotions which he 
has described, or more properly which quickens them, and to the 
reality and abidingness of which they are undying witnesses, with 
the emotions themselves, ‘‘ as if all the moving experiences of the 
soul in the presence of the sublimer aspects of nature were resolv- 
able into moods of feeling.’’ { He does more; he attempts to re- 
solve all such moods of feeling essentially into the one ‘‘ sense of 
sublimity ;’’ and then assumes that this sense must be itself resolv- 
able into still simpler constituents, by which it may be proved to be 
a composite of bestial elements, and to witness to nothing beyond 
our brutish origin.§ ‘* The state of mind,” he writes, ‘‘ which grand 





* This paragraph is a report of what Mr. Darwin says, writing in his Autobiography 
in 1876. Life and Letters, I. 311, 312. 

+ Mr. Darwin writes more guardedly here than in his Descent of Man, I., p. 63, where 
he declares, chiefly on Sir John Lubbock’s authority, that there are ‘‘ numerous races’’ 
who have no idea of ‘‘one or more gods, and who have no word in their language to 
express such an idea.”” Professor Flint, in his Antitheistie Theories, Lecture VII., with 
its appropriate appendixes, has sifted this question of fact, with the result of showing 
the virtual universality of religion. 

¢ See this criticism properly pressed by Dr. Noah Porter, in The New Englander, 
for March, 1888, p. 207. 


§ The elements which in his view unite to form a religious emotion are enumerated 
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scenes formerly excited in me, and which was intimately connected 
with a belief in God, did not essentially differ from that which is 
often called the sense of sublimity ; and however difficult it may be to 
explain the genesis of this sense, it can hardly be advanced as an argu- 
ment for the existence of God, any more than the powerful though 
vague and similar feelings excited by music.’’* Here is reasoning ! 
Is it then a fair conclusion that because the ‘‘ sense of sublimity’’ 
no more than other similar feelings is itself a proof of divine exist- 
ence, therefore the firm conviction of the existence of God, which is 
*‘ intimately connected with’’ a feeling similar to sublimity, is also 
without evidential value? It is as if one should reason that because 
the sense of resentment which is intimately connected with the slap 
that I feel tingling upon my cheek does not essentially differ from 
that which is often called the sense of indignation, which does not 
any more than other like feelings always imply the existence of 
human objects, therefore the tingling slap is no evidence that a man 
to give it really exists! How strong a hold this odd illusion of 
reasoning had upon Mr. Darwin’s mind is illustrated by an al- 
most contemporary letter to Mr. E. Gurney discussing the origin of 
capacity for enjoyment of music, which he closes with the following 
words: ‘‘ Your simile of architecture seems to me particularly good ; 
for in this case the appreciation almost must be individual, though 
possibly the sense of sublimity excited by a grand cathedral may 
have some connection with the vague feeling of terror and supersti- 
tion in our savage ancestors when they entered a great cavern or 
gloomy forest. I wish,’’ he adds, semi-pathetically, ‘‘some one 
could analyze the feeling of sublimity.” + He seems to think that 
to analyze this feeling would be tantamount to letting our convic- 
tion of God’s existence escape in a vapor. 

He ascribed much more weight to the conviction of thé existence 
of God, which arises from our causal judgment, and it was chiefly 





for us in the Descent of Man, 1. 65: ‘‘ The feeling of religious devotion is a highly 
complex one, consisting of love, complete submission to an exalted and mysterious 
superior, a strong sense of dependence, fear, reverence, gratitude, hope for the future, 
and perhaps other elements.” How, in these circumstances, he can speak of his state 
of mind, involving ‘‘ feelings of wonder, admiration, and devotion”’ (Life and Letters, 
I. 311), as one which ‘‘ did not essentially differ from that which is often called the 
sense of sublimity,’’ is somewhat mysterious. But we must remember that even this 
complex of emotions was, in Mr. Darwin’s view, distantly approached by certain 
mental states of dogs and monkeys. Nevertheless, the whole drift of the passage in 
the Descent of Man is to credit the results of man’s reasoning faculties as he progressed 
more and more in the power to use them ; while the drift of the present passage is to 
discredit them. 
* Life and Letters, 1, 312. + Jbid., III. 186, written July 8th, 1876. 
38 
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under pressure of this instinct of the human mind, by which we are 
forced to assign a competent cause for all becoming, that he was 
continually being compelled *' to look to a First Cause having an 
intelligent mind in some degree analogous to that of man,’’ and so 
‘““to deserve to be called a Theist.’’ But as often ‘‘ the horrid 
doubt always arose whether the convictions of man’s mind,’’ any 
more than those of a monkey’s mind from something similar to 
which it has been developed, ‘‘ are of any value, or at all trust- 
worthy.’’ * The growth of such doubts in his mind is not traceable 
in full detail ; but some record of it is left in the letters that have 
been preserved for us. For example, in 1860 he wrote to Dr. Gray : 
‘‘T cannot anyhow be contented to view this wonderful universe, 
and especially the nature of man, and to conclude that everything 
is the result of brute force.’’+ Again, ‘‘I cannot think that the 
world as we see it is the result of chance.’’{ Again, in 1861, he 
writes to Miss Wedgewood : ‘‘ The mind refuses to look at this uni- 
verse, being what it is, without having been designed.’’§ At this 
time he deserved to be called a theist. In 1873 he writes, in reply 
to a query by a Dutch student: ‘‘ I may say that the impossibility 
of conceiving that this grand and wondrous universe, with our con- 
scious selves, arose through chance seems to me the chief argument 
for the existence of a God ;’’ but immediately adds: ‘‘ But whether 
this is an argument of real value, I have never been able to decide.”” | 
And in 1876, after speaking of ‘* the extreme difficulty, or rather im- 
possibility, of conceiving this immense and wonderful universe, in- 
cluding man, with his capacity of looking far backward and far into 
futurity, as the result of blind chance or necessity,’’ he immediately 
adds: ‘‘ But there arises the doubt, Can the mind of man, which has, 
as I fully believe, been developed from a mind as low as that pos- 
sessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws such grand 
conclusions?’ “| Nearly the same words, as we have seen, were re- 
peated in 1881.** And he appears to have had this branch of the 
subject in his mind rather than teleology, when, in 1882, he shook 
his head vaguely when the Duke of Argyll urged that it was impos- 
sible to look upon the contrivances of nature without seeing that 
they were the effect and expression of mind ; and looking hard at 
him, said: ‘* Well, that often comes over me with overwhelming 
force ; but at other times it seems to go away.”’ tt 

What, then, became of his instinctive causal judgment amid these 
crowding doubts? It was scarcely eradicated. He could write to 





* Life and Letters, 1. 316, written in 1881. + Jbid., Il. 312. ¢ Jbid., Il. 353. 
§ Jbid., 1. 313. | Zbid., 1. 307. J Zbid., 1. 313. ** Lbid., 1. 316. 4+ Lbid., 1. 316. 
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Mr. Graham as late as 1881: ‘‘ You have expressed my inward con- 
viction . . . that the Universe is not the result of chance.’’* But 
*‘inward conviction’’ with Mr. Darwin did not mean ‘‘ reasoned 
opinion’’ which is to be held and defended, but “‘ natural and in- 
stinctive feeling ’’ which is to be corrected. And he certainly al- 
lowed his causal judgment gradually to fall more and more into 
abeyance. In his letter to the Dutch student, in 1873, he knew 
how to add to his avowal that he felt the impossibility of conceiving 
of this grand universe as causeless, the further avowal: ‘‘I am 
aware that if we admit a first cause, the mind still craves to know 
whence it came and how it arose,’’ + and thus to do what he could 
to throw doubt on the theistic inference. And he also knew how to 
speak as if the agnostic inference were reasonable and philosophical, 
everywhere maintaining his right to assume living forms to begin 
with, as a philosopher assumes gravitation, by which, as he is care- 
ful to explain, he does not mean that these forms (or this form) 
have been ‘‘ created’’ in the usual sense of that word, but “* only 
that we know nothing as yet [of] how life originates ;’’ § and writing 
as late as 1878: ‘‘ Astothe eternity of matter, I have never troubled 
myself about such insoluble questions.’’ | Nevertheless, it is per- 
fectly certain that neither Mr. Darwin nor any one else can reject 
both creation and non-creation, both a first cause and the eternity 
of matter. As Professor Flint truly points out, ‘‘ we may believe 
in a self-existent God or in a self-existent world ; we cannot believe 
in an infinite regress of causes.’’ {| When Mr. Darwin threw doubt 
on the philosophical consistency of the assumption of a first cause, 
he was bound to investigate the hypothesis of the eternity of mat- 
ter; and until this latter task was completed he was bound to keep 
silence on a subject on which he had so little right to speak. Where 
his predilection would carry him is plain from the pleasure with 
which he read of Dr. Bastian’s Archediosis in 1872, wishing that he 
could “‘ live tosee it proved to be true.’’ ** Weare regretfully forced 
to recognize in his whole course of argument a desire to eliminate the 
proofs of God’s activity in the world; ‘‘he did not like to retain 
God in his knowledge.”’ 





* Life and Letters, 1. 316. ¢ Jbid., 1. 306, 307. ¢t Z. g., II. 210. 

§ Zbid., 11. 251. | Zéid., III. 236. 

Y Theism, p. 120. See also note 22, p. 390: ‘* Creation is the only theory of the 
origin of the universe. Evolution assumes either the creation or the self-existence of 
the universe. The evolutionist must choose between creation and non-creation. They 
are opposites. There is no intermediate term. The attempt to introduce one—the 
Unknowable—can lead to no result ; for unless the Unknowable is capable of creation, 
it can account for the origin of nothing.’” The whole note should be read. 

** Life and Letters, U1. 169. 
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Further evidence of this trend may be observed in the tone of the 
addition to the Autobiographical notes which he made, with especial 
reference to his religious beliefs, in 1876, and in which he, somewhat 
strangely, included a full antitheistic argument, developed in so or- 
derly a manner that it may stand for us as a complete exhibit of his 
attitude toward the problem of the divine existence. In this re- 
markable document * he first discusses the argument from de- 
sign, concluding that the ‘‘ old argument from design in nature 
given by Paley, which formerly seemed to me so conclusive,’’ 
fails ‘‘now that the law of natural selection has been discov- 
ered.’’ He adds that ‘‘ there seems to be no more design in the 
variability of organic beings and in the action of natural selection 
than in the course which the wind blows,”’ and refers the reader to 
the ‘‘argument given at the end"’ of Variation of Animals and 
Plants under Domestication, as one which has never been answered. 
Having set this more detailed teleology aside, he next examines the 
broader form of the argument from design, which rests on the gen- 
eral beneficent arrangement of the world, and concludes that the 
great fact of suffering is opposed to the theistic inference, while the 
prevailing happiness, in conjunction ‘‘ with the presence of much 
suffering, agrees well with the view that all organic beings have been 
developed through variation and natural selection.’’ Next he dis- 
cusses the ‘‘ most usual argument of the present day for the exist- 
ence of an intelligent God,’’ that ‘‘ drawn from the deep inward con- 
viction and feelings which are experienced by most persons.’’ He 
speaks sadly of his own former firm conviction of the existence of 
God, and describes how feelings of devotion welled up within him 
in the presence of grand scenery ; but he sets the argument sum- 
marily aside as invalid. Finally, he adduces the demands of the 
causal judgment, in a passage which has already been quoted, but 
discards it, too, with an expression of doubt as to the trustworthiness 
of such grand conclusions when drawn by a brute-bred mind like 
man’s. His conclusion is formulated helplessness : ‘‘ The mystery 
of the beginning of all things is insoluble by us; and I for one 
must be content to remain an Agnostic.’’ It was out of such a rea- 
soned position that he wrote in 1879: ‘‘ In my most extreme fluctu- 
ations I have never been an Atheist in the sense of denying the ex- 
istence of God. I think that generally (and more and more as I 
grow older), but not always, that an Agnostic would be the more cor- 
rect description of my state of mind.’’+ Nor can we help carrying 
over the light thus gained to aid us in explaining the words written 





* Lifeand Letters, 1. 309-13. ¢ Lbid., 1. 304 
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to Jena the same year: Mr. Darwin “‘ considers that the theory of 
Evolution is quite compatible with the belief in a God, but that you 
must remember that different persons have.different definitions of 
what they mean by God.’’* It would be an interesting question 
what conception Mr. Darwin, who began with a deistic conception, 
had come to when he reached the agnostic stage and spoke familiarly 
of ‘‘ what is called a personal God.’’ + . 

By such stages as these did this great man drift from his early trust 
into an inextinguishable doubt whether such a mind as man’s can be 
trusted in its grand conclusions ; and by such reasoning as this did 
he support his suicidal results. No more painful spectacle can be 
found in all biographical literature ; no more startling discovery of 
the process by which even great and good men can come gradually 
to a state of mind in which, despite their more noble instincts, they 
can but 

‘* Judge all nature from her feet of clay, 

Without the will to lift their eyes to see 

Her Godlike head, crowned with spiritual fire, 

And touching other worlds.’’ 
The process that we have been observing, as has ¢ been truly said, is 
not that of an eyectment of reverence and faith from the system (as, 
say, in the case of Mr. Froude), or of an encysting of them (as, say, 
with Mr. J. S. Mill), but simply of an atrophy of them, as they dis- 
solve painlessly away. In Mr. Darwin’s case this atrophy was ac- 
companied by a similar deadening of his higher emotional nature, by 
which he lost his power of enjoying poetry, music, and to a large 
extent scenery, and stood like some great tree of the forest with 
broad-reaching boughs, beneath which men may rest and refresh 
themselves, but with decay already marking it as its own, as evi- 
denced by the deadness of its upper branches. He was a man dead 
at the top. 

It is more difficult to trace the course of his personal religious life 
during this long-continued atrophying of his religious conceptions. 
He was not permitted to enter upon this development without a 
word of faithful admonition. When the Origin of Species was pub- 
lished in 1859, his old friend and preceptor, Professor A. Sedgwick, 
appears to have foreseen the possible driftage of his thought, and 
wrote him the following touching words: ‘‘I have been lecturing 
three days a week (formerly I gave six a week) without much fatigue, 
but I find by the loss of activity and memory, and of all productive 
powers, that my bodily frame is sinking slowly toward the earth. 





* Life and Letters, 1. 307. + Zoid., ILI. 236 (1878). 
¢F. W.H. Myers, in the Fortnightly Review, January, 1888. 
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But I have visions of the future. They are as much a part of my- 
self as my stomach and my heart, and these visions are to have their 
antitype in solid fruition of what is best and greatest. But on one 
condition only—that I humbly accept God’s revelation of himself, 
both in his works and in his word, and do my best to act in con- 
formity with that knowledge which he only can give me, and he only 
can sustain me in doing. If you and I do all this, we shall meet in 
heaven.’’* The appeal had come too late to aid his old pupil to 
conserve his Christian faith ; it was already long since he had believed 
that God had ever spoken in word and he was fast drifting to a posi- 
tion from which he could with difficulty believe that he had spoken 
in his works. It is not a pleasant letter that he wrote to Mrs. Boole 
in 1866, in reply to some very respectfully framed inquiries as to the 
relation of his theory to the possibility of belief in inspiration and 
a personal and good God who exercises moral influence on man, to 
which he is free to yield. The way in which he avoids replying to 
these questions almost seems to be irritable,t and is possibly an in- 
dex to his feelings toward the matters involved. Nevertheless, his 
sympathy with suffering and his willingness to lend his help toward 
the elevation of his fellow-men remained ; he even aided the work 
of Christian missions by contributions in money,t although he no 
longer shared the hopes by which those were nerved who carried the 
civilizing message to their degraded fellow-beings. Why, indeed, 
he should have trusted the noble impulses of his conscience, and 
been willing to act upon them, when he judged that the brutish 
origin of man’s whole mental nature vitiated all its grand conclu- 
sions, it might puzzle a better metaphysician than he laid claim to 
be satisfactorily to explain; but his higher life seems to have 
taken this direction, and it is characteristic of him to close the letter 
to the Dutch student, written in 1873, with such words as these : 
** The safest conclusion seems to me that the whole subject is be- 
yond the scope of man’s intellect ; but man can do his duty.” § 
But when there is no one to show us any truth, who is there to show 
us duty? If our conscience is but the chance growth of the brute 
mind, hemmed in by its environment and squeezed into a new form 
by the pressure of a fierce and unmoral struggle for existence, what 
moral imperative has it such as deserves the high name of ‘‘ duty ’’? | 





* Life and Letters, 11. 250. + Lbid., III. 63, 64. 

t Jbid., III. 127, 128. § bid, 1. 306, 307. 

| What Mr. Darwin actually taught as to the moral sense may be conveniently read 
in the third chapter of the Descent of Man. ‘‘ This sense,’’ he says, ‘‘ as Macintosh 
remarks, ‘has a rightful supremacy over every other principle of human action ;’ it is 
summed up in the short but imperious word oughé, so full of high significance’ (I., p. 
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Certainly the argument is as valid here as there. But by the power 
of so divine an inconsistency, Mr. Darwin was enabled as citizen, 
friend, husband, and father to do his duty. He had no sharp sense 
of sin ;* but so far as duty lay before him he retained a tender con- 
science. And thus, as he approached the end of his long and labo- 
rious life, he felt able to say : ‘‘ I feel no remorse from having com- 
mitted any great sin, but have often and often regretted that I have 
not done more direct good to my fellow-creatures ;’’ + and again, as 
the end came on, we learn that ‘*‘ he seemed to recognize the ap- 
proach of death, and said, ‘I am not the least afraid to die.’’’ t 
And thus he went out into the dark without God in all his thoughts ; 
with no hope for immortality ; and with no keenness of regret for 
all the high and noble aspirations and all the elevating imaginings 
which he had lost out of life. 

That we may appreciate how sad a sight we have before us, let us 
look back from the end to the beginning. We stand at the death- 
bed of a man whom, in common with all the world, we most deeply 
honor. He has made himself a name which will live through many 
generations ; and withal has made himself beloved by all who came 
into close contact with him. True, tender-hearted, and sympathetic, 
he has in the retirement of invalidism lived a life which has moved 
the world. But is his death just the death we should expect from 





67). But what gives this ‘‘ imperious word ought” so rightful a supremacy? Mr. 
Darwin teaches that ‘‘the moral sense is fundamentally identical with the social in- 
stincts’’ (p. 94), and that ‘‘the imperious word ought seems merely to employ the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a permanent instinct, either innate or partly acquired,”’ 
so that ‘‘ we hardly use the word ought in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds 
ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to retrieve the game’’ (p. 88). He has, 
indeed, ‘‘ endeavored to show that the social instincts—the primal principle of man’s 
moral constitution—with the aid of active intellectual powers and the effects of habit, 
naturally lead to the golden rule, ‘As ye would that men should do to you, do ye to 
them likewise ;’ and this lies at the foundation of morality” (pp. 101, 102), But this is 
not because the golden rule is any more truly ‘‘ moral” than any other rule. ‘‘ Any 
animal whatever endowed with well-marked social instincts would inevitably acquire 
a moral sense or conscience as soon as its intellectual powers had become as well de- 
veloped, or nearly as well developed, as in man” (p. 68, 69); but not necessarily ‘‘ ex- 
actly the same moral sense as ours’’ (p. 70). For instance, bees so developing a moral 
sense would develop one which required it as a duty to murder their brothers and fer- 
tile daughters. Thus the moral law has no more sanction than arises from its being 
the best mode of conserving the common good, as it is known in present conditions ; 
and its very opposite might be as moral and as imperious under changed conditions. 
Mr. Darwin’s own tender conscience was thus, in his own eyes, nothing more than the 
dissatisfaction that arose from an unsatisfied inherited instinct (p. 69) ! 

* How inevitable this was may be seen from the temperate discussion of the relation 
of naturalistic evolution to the sense of sin, in Tulloch’s ‘‘ Zhe Christian Doctrine of 
Sin,’’ Lecture I. 


+ Life and Letters, III. 359 (1879). ¢ Zbid., III. 358. 
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one who had once given himself to be an ambassador of the Lord? 
When we turn from what he has done to what he has become, can 
we say that, in the very quintessence of living, he has fulfilled the 
promise of that long-ago ingenuous youth who suffered something 
like remorse when he beat a puppy, and as he ran to school 
‘* prayed earnestly to God to help him ?’’ Let us look upon him in 
the light of a contrast. There was another Charles, living in the 
world with him, but a few years his senior, whose childhood, too, 
was blessed with a vivid sense of the nearness of heaven. He, too, 
has left us some equally simple-hearted and touching autobiographical 
notes ; and from them we learn that his, too, was a praying child- 
hood. ‘‘ As far back as I can remember,’’ he writes, ‘‘I had the 
habit of thanking God for everything that I received and asking 
him for everything I wanted. If I lost a book or any of my play- 
things, I prayed that I might findit. I prayed walking along 
the streets, in school and out of school, whether playing or study- 
ing. I did not do this in obedience to any prescribed rule. It 
seemed natural. I thought of God as an everywhere-present Be- 
ing, full of kindness and love, who would not be offended if children 
talked to him. I knew he cared for sparrows.’’* Thus Charles 
Hodge and Charles Darwin began their lives on a somewhat similar 
plane. And both write in their old age of their childhood’s prayers 
with something like a smile. But how different the quality of these 
smiles! Charles Darwin’s smile is almost a sneer: ‘‘ When in 
doubt,’’ he writes, ‘‘I prayed earnestly to God to help me, and I 
well remember that I attributed my success to the prayers and not 
to my quick running, and marvelled how generally I was aided.’’ ¢ 
Charles Hodge’s smile is the pleasant smile of one who looks back 
on small beginnings from a well-won height. ‘‘ There was little 
more in my prayers and praises,’’ he writes, ‘‘than in the worship 
rendered by the fowls of the air. This mild form of natural religion 
did not amount to much.’’ + His praying childhood was Charles 
Darwin’s highest religious attainment ; his praying childhood was 
to Charles Hodge but the inconsiderable seed out of which were 
marvellously to unfold all the graces of a truly devout life. Starting 
from a common centre, these two great men, with much of natural 
endowment in common, trode opposite paths ; and when the shades 
of death gathered around them, one could but face the depths of 
darkness in his greatness of soul without fear, and yield like a man 
to the inevitable lot of all; the other, bathed in a light not of the 





* The Life of Charles Hodge, by his son, A. A. Hodge, p. 13. 
+ Life and Letters, 1. 31. ¢ Life, p. 13. 
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earth, rose in spirit upon his dead self to higher things, repeating to 
his loved ones about him the comforting words of a sublime hope : 
‘* Why should you grieve? To be absent fronr the body is to be 
with the Lord, to be with the Lord is to see the Lord, to see the 
Lord is to be like him.’’* The one conceived that he had reached 
the end of life, and looked back upon the little space that had been 
allotted to him without remorse, indeed, but not without a sense of 
its incompleteness ; the other contemplated all that he had been en- 
abled to do through the many years of rich fruitage which had fallen 
to him, as but childhood’s preparation for the true life which in 
death was but dawning upon him.t 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 
Princeton. 





* Life, p. 582. 

¢ Since this paper was put into type a new letter of Mr. Darwin’s on his religious 
views has come to light, which adds, indeed, nothing to what we already knew, but 
which is so characteristic as to deserve insertion here. It is dated March 11th, 1878, and 
runs as follows: ‘‘ Dear Sir: I should have been very glad to have aided you in any 
degree if it had been in my power. But to answer your question would require an 
essay, and for this I have not strength, being much out of health. Nor, indeed, could 
I have answered it distinctly and satisfactorily with any amount of strength. The 
Strongest argument for the existence of God, as it seems to me, is the instinct or in- 
tuition which we all (as I suppose) feel that there must have been an intelligent begin- 
ner of the Universe ; but then comes the doubt and difficulty whether such intuitions are 
trustworthy. I have touched on one point of difficulty in the two last pages of my _ 
‘Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication,’ but I am forced to Jeave the 
problem insoluble. No man who does his duty has anything to fear, and may hope for 


whatever he earnestly desires.—Dear Sir, yours faithfully, Co. DaRwin.’’ (See Zhe 
British Weekly for August 3d, 1888.) 








IV. 


THE TWO ISAIAHS, THE REAL AND THE 
IMAGINARY.* 


HE Old Testament Company which met in Westminster from 
June, 1870, till June, 1884, had to record in their preface 

what ravages were wrought among them by death, and how at the first 
the vacant places were filled up ; ‘‘ but since October, 1875, no new 
members have been added.’” Among the very latest of these added 
members, so far as my memory serves me, were the two scholars to 
whom we are indebted for the works whose names stand at the head 
of this article. Where all were so happy and brotherly (unbroken 
harmony and mutual regard prevailing, even among unavoidable dif- 
ferences of opinion), it is needless to say more than that the reputa- 
tion which they already enjoyed insured a hearty welcome to them, 
and that they quickly picked up the thread of the work, which had 
been longer in the hands of their colleagues. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that in the Queen’s Printers’ admirable ‘‘ Variorum Teachers’ 
Bible,’’ published in 1880, on whose title-page five names stand, in- 
cluding those of Cheyne and Driver, some of the influence of the 
meetings for revision at times is discernible. The present volumes, 
no doubt, exhibit something of the same influence, as indeed the first 
edition of Professor Cheyne’s Isaiah appeared in 1880. Of the high 
merits of the two works it is not my intention to speak at present ; 
taking these for granted, and, in fact, very much on account of the 
way in which the two authors are likely to guide English opinion in 
one respect (with which as revising the English Bible we had nothing 
at all to do), I wish to express my own opinion where I have to 
differ from them, and my regret that on this point I think them 
mistaken, and my fear that they may help an erroneous belief to at- 
tain currency. That is, in reference to the authorship of the book 





* The Prophecies of Isaiah. A new translation, with Commentary and Appendices, 
By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A. In two volumes. Fourth Edition, Revised. Lon- 
don : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1886. 

Isaiah : His Life and Times, and the Writings which Bear his Name. By Rev. S. R. 
Driver, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co., 1888. 
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attributed in our Bibles to Isaiah, of which at least two fifths, and 
perhaps nearly a half, are denied to be his. It is often a little diffi- 
cult to present to an English reader the critical grounds on which so 
many believing theologians have come to deny to him this author- 
ship ; I have never seen these presented so exactly and yet so pop- 
ularly as in Professor Driver’s volume. Professor Cheyne inten- 
tionally avoids any formal discussion, but he leads one to suppose 
that his opinion is against Isaiah being the author. 

The old conception of prophecy, which I see no sufficient reason 
for abandoning, is that the prophets were men raised up in Israel by 
Jehovah, not equal to Moses or “‘ like unto him’’ (Deut. xxxiv. 10), 
yet in a line with him ; true to the Law of Moses as the funda- 
mental constitution of the theocracy, and at the same time able, 
and in duty bound, to explain, apply, and enforce that Law in the 
ever-changing circumstances of the people of Israel. That Law had 
demanded strict obedience, yet had forewarned the people of times 
of backsliding and of consequent suffering and confusion ; more than 
this, it had spoken of apostasy, to be followed by exile, though it 
had held out prospects of recovery even from this fall by the gra- 
cious covenant-keeping God. The greatest change which came over 
the theocracy in the way of advance was the institution of the 
kingdom under the fostering care of Samuel—an institution which 
reached its highest glory in David, to whose seed the promise was 
made of an everlasting kingdom. A brilliant prophetic period, in 
his reign and that of his son Solomon, seemed to lay the foundations 
of outward and of spiritual prosperity deep and broad, filling up the 
sketches of Balaam in the age of the Exodus. When manifest 
tokens, however, indicated that Solomon’s empire was to be soon 
dashed in pieces, the prophets needed to give prominence to the 
sadder intimations of the Law of Moses. The prophet who an- 
nounced the rending of the Ten Tribes from Solomon’s son had to 
speak of this asa sore judgment, with the one mitigating circum- 
stance, ‘‘I will for this afflict the seed of David, but not forever” 
(1 Kings xi. 39). And he lived to tell the leader of the new move- 
ment that his house should be speedily cut off, and ‘‘ Jehovah shall 
smite Israel, as a reed is shaken in the water, and he shall root up 
Israel out of this good land, which he gave to their fathers, and shall 
scatter them beyond the River, because they have made their Ash- 
erim, provoking Jehovah to anger’ (1 Kings xiv. 14, 15). The 
prophets of that early time seem to have been preachers rather than 
writers ; at least, their writings have not been preserved in the Jew- 
_ish canon, except in so far as they wrote monographs on this and 

that king’s history, to illustrate the working out of the divine pur- 
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poses, which monographs, perhaps, form the substance of the two 
Books of Kings. But in the later days of the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah, when the former was hastening to its end and the latter 
gave indications of growing ripeness for judgment, and when the 
great military monarchies were swallowing up the little kingdoms of 
Western Asia, so that every thoughtful descendant of Israel might 
have a heavy heart as he contemplated the state of his own people 
and the possible instruments of the divine vengeance, the later 
prophecy took form as we have it in the canon. Those men of 
whom we most frequently and readily think as ‘‘ the prophets’’ 
rose up in quick succession, some of them in contemporaneous 
groups, to prepare the people of God for the new adjustment of the 
theocracy, when the outward kingdom was to come to an end, and 
the people of Israel were to see their worship in the house of God 
interrupted, and to be themselves carried into exile. Instructions, 
warnings, rebukes, threatenings, tender offers of forgiveness and 
restoration, pathetic appeals and loving entreaties to return to the 
God of Israel, with promises all the brighter on account of the dark 
backgound on which they are painted—these topics occupy the most 
of the pages of the prophets who are familiar to those who read the 
Old Testament Scriptures. It isamong these prophets, in this great 
prophetic age, that Isaiah stands. His writings are not quite so 
long as Ezekiel’s, and they are even decidedly shorter than Jere- 
miah’s ; but I suppose the unanimous verdict of readers of all classes 
and characters is, that in style and matter he is unequalled by any 
other prophetic writer. This statement applies to the whole book, 
whether we attribute it to asingle author or tomorethanone. And 
we have been accustomed to say that Isaiah lived in the midst of the 
struggles for the cause of God made by the heroic and faithful 
Hezekiah, and that in the view of the failure of these, as of so many 
earlier efforts, he directed the eyes of all who were not spiritually 
blind to the coming glories of an enlarged and purified state of the 
Church, after the troubles of the immediate present should have 
passed away. 

To this representation the objection was made by some German 
scholars in the middle of last century, that the name of Cyrus, the 
deliverer from Babylon and the rebuilder of the temple at Jerusalem 
(xlvii. 28 ; xlv. 1.), could not have been known to Isaiah a century 
and a half beforehand, and that in this circumstance we had proof 
positive that this latter portion of the work was not his, but the 
writing of a man or of men in the Babylonian captivity, apparently 
at the very end of it, when the victories of Cyrus were everywhere 
exciting expectations among the subject nationalities, and especially 
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among the Jews. This supposition met with general approval among 
learned men who disbelieved everything supernatural, and who laid 
it down as a first principle that a prophet could not foresee or pre- 
dict anything which lay outside the field of the unaided intelligence 
of man. The next steps were chiefly two: the one a grammatical 
or at least a linguistic study of the book, so as to offer some justifi- 
cation for the denial of the authorship to Isaiah ; and the other, an 
exposition of these chapters such as would suit the supposed age of 
their composition. It was impossible that learned and ingenious 
men, to whom this denial of the supernatural was a necessity, should 
have failed to bring together much that is plausible ; it was scarcely 
to be expected that none of their arguments should have made an 
impression upon other students who had good reason to acknowledge 
their learning and their industry. And thus it has come to pass, 
after above a hundred years of critical study, that there are believ- 
ing men, like the authors of these two works for educated English 
readers of the Bible, who recommend this hypothesis of a prophet- 
ical writer of these chapters toward the end of the great captivity. 
Of the two, Professor Driver is much the more decided and out- 
spoken ; indeed, his little volume is a model of learning, skilfully and 
unostentatiously presented, so as to bring out the connection of 
Isaiah with the writings assigned to him, and his alleged want of 
connection with the others. Professor Cheyne’s object is exegetical, 
and he rather holds back the question of authorship, though he does 
not conceal his leanings, and apparently he expects that correct 
exegesis will probably ripen the question of authorship in thoughtful 
minds without much trouble being taken to produce this result. 

Leaving the denial of the supernatural to others with whom they 
have no sympathy on this point, and with a careful statement of 
much dogmatic theology that must be very distasteful to those 
anti-supernaturalists, I believe that they would rest most of the 
weight of their case upon the principle, that the careful scrutiny of 
a book ought to show when it was written ; and applying this princi- 
ple to the case in hand, they would say that these chapters show 
that they were written at the later date suggested for them—namely, 
the latter part of the exile. To this my reply would be that there is 
nothing to justify us in disbelieving the universal and unbroken tra- 
dition which attributes them to Isaiah—the alleged reasons being 
misconceptions. This I shall attempt to establish by various con- 
siderations. 

I. Much has been done well in throwing light on Isaiah’s prophetic 
work from the records of history, especially from the contemporary 
monuments and inscriptions of the Assyrian kings. But the very 
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rapidity with which these great discoveries have been achieved ought 
to induce caution, since many a time retractations and alterations have 
been found to be unavoidable. The central and outstanding event 
in Isaiah’s ministry was the catastrophe which overtook Sen- 
nacherib’s army. Scholars cannot be said as yet to be agreed about 
the chronology of it. Did it occur in the fourteenth year of Heze- 
kiah, and was it followed by fifteen years of prosperity, as is the im- 
pression on first reading the narrative in the Bible? If this be our 
opinion, are we then to throw the accession of Hezekiah to the 
throne some twelve or fifteen years later to suit the Assyrian chro- 
nology? Or otherwise, if we make Sennacherib’s overthrow take 
place near the end of Hezekiah’s reign, as our authors agree in 
doing, was there an earlier and scarcely less dangerous campaign 
against Hezekiah, to which, for instance, ch. x. refers, waged 
by Sennacherib’s predecessor, Sargon, a monarch perhaps really 
more important than that blasphemer, though his name, now familiar 
to students of the monuments, had nowhere been preserved in books, 
except in ch. xx.1? An affirmative answer is given to this 
question by Professor Cheyne, as already by Sayce and others ; but 
Professor Driver, with many more, answers in the negative. Till this 
is settled, I do not see how any complete chronological scheme of the 
acknowledged prophecies can be presented. 

My own opinion is that the evidence of the Assyrian inscriptions 
needs to be used with reserve. To thisI do not doubt that Professor 
Driver assents. Thus at p. 8 he says, ‘‘ There must be some exagger- 
ation in the statement,’’ which he quotes from Tiglath-Pileser. At p. 
49, ‘‘ It is at least possible that something may have occurred (though 
hardly, as has been thought, an invasion of Judah almost on the scale 
of the subsequent one by Sennacherib) to justify Sargon in styling 
himself, as he once does, subjector of the land of Judah.’’ At p. 
74, ‘‘ According to the Inscription, an immense, and, in some items, 
hardly credible tribute was imposed.’’ And in regard to Cyrus 
making proclamation in favor of the gods of Babylon, after he had 
become master of the city, he might have said more than he does, 
p. 167 (note), when he permits himself to write that a clergyman 
*“ seeks to evade the conclusion that Cyrus was a polytheist, by the 
supposition that the Inscription probably does not represent his true 
belief, and was drawn up not by Cyrus himself, but by the priests 
of Merodach and Bel (whose worship Nabonahid had neglected), with 
the view of reconciling the Babylonians to the change of master. 
At least, however, the Inscription leaves no doubt that Cyrus was 
so far a polytheist that he restored the worship of the Babylonian 
gods.”’ I suspect, however, that curious inferences might be drawn 
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from proclamations and acts of our own in India, rebuilding temples, 
arranging for the maintenance of their revenues, and appointing 
**church-wardens’’ to manage their affairs. To the same effect I 
may quote Professor Cheyne, I., pp. 208, 209, toward the end of 
his introduction to chs. xxxvi., xxxix. : ‘‘ These two implications 
May appear to some to be unfavorable to the accuracy of the 
prophet. . . . But, in the first place, it may fairly be asked whether 
the Assyrian account is not guilty, to some extent at least, of a 
vainglorious exaggeration. . . . We may also reasonably ask why 
Sennacherib did not utilize the triumphant success ascribed to him, 
and press on to the conquest of Egypt. . . . On the one hand, then, 
Sennacherib . . . exaggerates the importance of his Pyrrhus victory’ 
at Altaku ; on the other, he makes no reference to the calamity 
which befell a portion of his army before Jerusalem. This is in ac- 
cordance with the well-known style of imperial bulletins.’’ Carlyle 
tells us that ‘* false as a bulletin’’ became a proverb in Napoleon's 
time ; perhaps we had need to be much more cautious in crediting 
what those Assyrian conquerors inscribed on the walls of their 
palaces. In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
March, 1888, p. 280, Professor and Dr. Revillout remarks, ‘‘ Rien 
n’est trompeur comme la méthode qui consiste 4 ne s’appuyer que 
sur les canons royaux. Les listes de ce genre sont toujours arrangées 
aprés coup par ceux qui restent vainqueurs en définitive et qui con- 


sidérent leurs adversaires comme des princes illégitimes. Les 


chroniques officielles sont aussi remplies de lacunes voulues, de ré- 
unions ou de confusions bizarres, et la vérité ne nous apparait que 
dans les documens contemporains, dont les plus probants, les plus 
véridiques sont certainement les contrats.’’ If so, we may hold 
our hand occasionally when we feel disposed to alter the chronology 
which has been drawn from the canonical books, on account of 
seeming inconsistency with that on Assyrian or Babylonian monu- 
ments, without unduly depreciating these sources of information. 
It need be no peculiar discredit to the monuments that they are 
silent where we should have expected them to speak ; yet we ought 
to be on our guard in this matter also, or we may run into error, 
and fancy that we have their support. Thus in commenting on Isa. 
xxxi. I, going down to Egypt for help and relying upon horses, 


_Professor Cheyne, while noticing the reputation of Egypt for cavalry, 


very wisely adds, ‘‘ Strange to say, however, there is no representa- 
tion of Egyptian cavalry on the monuments.”’ 

On this point I have perhaps said more than some think neces- 
sary; but I have had in my mind chs. xxxvi.—xxxix., which have 
presented a good deal of matter which gives offence to critics, as i# 
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it were inaccurate in its history. This may be seen in Professor 
Cheyne’s introduction to these chapters ; which I name, because I 
am sure he means to take the most favorable view possible of the 
general accuracy of the passage, and would confine such minor 
blame as he thinks there is to ‘* the latest editor of the Hebrew tra- 
ditions.’’ For my own part, I see no difficulty in accepting the 
chronological: views of Hincks and Brandis, which he favors strongly, 
and at the same time denying that there is inaccuracy in the He- 
brew narrative, which may most naturally be attributed to Isaiah’s 
own pen—that is to say, I see no difficulty, if we have good inde- 
pendent reasons for believing that the Assyrians indeed invaded 
Judea in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign, but that the 
crushing blow did not fall upon Sennacherib till about the twenty- 
seventh year. I find evidence enough, not that the sacred writers 
were inaccurate, but that they were occupied with other matters, on 
account of which the chronology does not come prominently into 
view, and cannot be precisely determined by us. Leaving Isaiah’s 
writings for others which are much easier to deal with chronologi- 
cally, what are we to make of the chronology of our Lord’s life in 
the three synoptic gospels? Certainly we throw a flood of light 
upon many of the questions when we bring in the Gospel of John ; 
though even so, it is always to be remembered that by reading each 
gospel by itself, we may for many purposes get a better impression 
of that life, and not a less accurate one, than by any attempt to con- 
struct a harmony. And yet again, though John’s Gospel is such a 
help to the chronology of the life of our Lord, the comparison of 
the four brings us face to face with the puzzle in regard to the day 
on which he ate the passover with his disciples; and I see nothing 
so difficult in the details of the history of Hezekiah and Sennacherib. 
Devout readers of the Bible may feel perplexed by some things pre- 
sented to them in the chronology of these two events. I expect, 
however, that they would rather wait for the solution in both cases, 
should this be necessary, I mean, rather than take a solution that 
charges the writers, as Professor Cheyne charges one, whom presum- 
ably he might prefer as an authority to his latest editor of the He- 
brew traditions: ‘‘ He knew even less of Sargon than the compiler 
of Ezra iv. (see verse 10, Asnapper) knew of AssurLanipal, and had 
not the critical caution to put aside a fragmentary document which 
he did not understand ”’ (I., p. 204). 

II. From the nature of the.case, even if the Assyrian discoveries 
could be relied on to the very uttermost, I doubt the possibility of 
comparing them so closely with the writings of Isaiah as is attempt- 
ed, for instance, in fascinating language and with great sympathy 
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and skilfulness, by Professor Driver. I shall say nothing more of 
the unlucky “‘ editor’’ or ‘‘ collector,’’ to whom I have already re- 
ferred, except that Professor Cheyne repeatedly expresses a poor 
opinion of his accuracy or his judgment in other places ; as in the 
introduction to ch. vii. and to ch. xiv. 28-32, and in the note 
on xiii. 1. Nor does he fare any better at Professor Driver’s 
hands. Of ch. xvii. I-11, he says (p. 38), ‘‘It is probably owing 
to the prominence given in this prophecy to Damascus that it has 
been placed by the collector among the foreign prophecies of Isaiah.”’ 
Of chs. xiii. 2-xiv. 23, he says (p. 86), ‘‘The compiler of the 
Book of Isaiah (who cannot have lived ear/ier than the exile, and 
may have lived much later), supposing it (upon what grounds we 
know not) to be Isaiah’s, inserted it among his prophecies, assign- 
ing to it the first position among those dealing with foreign nations, 
on account, probably, of the prominence assumed by Babylon in 
the later centuries of Jewish history.’’ Still more manifestly, I 
infer from the collector being not even named in the discussion of 
the authorship of chs. xl.-lxvi., is his incompetency (in Professor 
Driver’s view) to be seen when he assigns this great section to 
Isaiah. And in a long note at pp. 74, 75, he indicates why he 
thinks the narrative of 2 Kings xviii._xx., speaking generally, not 
the work of a contemporary and the corresponding narrative in 
Isa. xxxvi.—xxxix. a still later production so far derived from the 
other. I refer to these things not for the purpose of discussing this 
question of a collector of whose existence I have no evidence, but 
to bring out the fact that the two professors take it to be certain 
that we do not have Isaiah’s prophecies at all as we should have 
had them had he left them for us in proper order, but confused in 
their arrangement, mixed up with masses of heterogeneous and sup- 
posititious matter, and with erroneous and unsuitable titles up and 
down the book. The proof of all this may be forthcoming ; but in 
the meantime it is plain that they and those with whom I agree are 
not likely to understand each other, or to find themselves on com- 
mon ground, when considering the evidence which the book presents 
from within itself of its origin and age. 

On the other hand, without admitting the existence of later blun- 
dering editors and the mistaken ascription to Isaiah of pieces with 
the composition of which he had nothing to do, we hold strongly 
that there are characteristics of the book which stand in the way of 
success, on the part of any, even the ablest critic, when he endeav- 
ors to fix the occasions on which the several prophecies were deliv- 
ered. Professor Driver almost begins his analysis by pointing out 
that he has a hard task before him. ‘‘ The prophecies of Isaiah 
39 
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have the misfortune not to be arranged in chronological order. The 
effort to view the events of the prophet’s life in their proper per- 
spective is, in consequence, attended with some difficulty. Thus 
Isaiah’s call, though not described till ch. vi., must evidently 
precede, in order of time, the delivery of the prophecies which 
stand now as chs. i. and ii.-v."’ Yet these difficulties are partly 
of his own making or seeking. Thus it is out of our power to de- 
termine whether ch. vi. narrates the prophet’s call to the ministry, 
in which case it does not stand in the order of time ; or what we 
might name a second call, a deeper impression of the nature of 
his work, a consecration to a higher life of service, such as has not 
been uncommon in the history of God’s servants. Nor is there any 
evidence that the prophets arranged their writings in the order of 
time ; this is not thoroughly the case even in the Book of Ezekiel, 
remarkable though it is for exactly dated discourses, which are, on 
the whole, placed chronologically. 1t issurely the case with men like 
Hosea and Amos and Micah, that we have very condensed or frag- 
mentary representations of the discourses which they delivered in 
the progress of a ministry which may have extended over as many 
years as Isaiah’s own. In regard to these three prophets, I do not 
see that a few written pages can give us anything like a representa- 
tion of their sermons ; there can be no more than some outlines or 
skeletons, or otherwise the writing is a permanent summary of 
many successive discourses. And even if we take the whole book 
of Isaiah to be his writing, how very little is this of all that he 
spoke throughout his ministry under four successive kings! So 
Professor Cheyne says, on iv. 2, though I might have expressed the 
thought in somewhat different language, ‘‘ We have here only an 
imperfect summary of Isaiah’s discourses. In all probability verse 
2 is merely a condensed abstract of a long section.’’ If these sum- 
maries, or abstracts, were made of the discourses generally, and per- 
haps made over and over again, there is something far more serious 
than the absence of chronological order barring the way of the critic 
who makes it his task to present us with the utterances of Isaiah 
on this and that occasion, as brought vividly before us by the deci- 
phered Assyrian monuments. I suppose that Professor Cheyne 
agrees with me. In his introduction to ch. i., p. 1, 2, he says, ‘‘ He 
wrote, probably, after the stress of the storm had passed, or even 
when the invasion was over, for during a calamity it was not his 
wont to speak so roughly and discouragingly. Indeed, he speaks 
as much to the next generation as to the men of his own time ; it is 
a purely literary product that we have before us.’’ And in his in- 
troduction to ch. ii., p. 14, ‘‘ Hence the prophecies summed up in 
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chs. ii.-iv. or ii.-v. must be placed either very early indeed in the 
reign of Ahaz, or else the prophecies of two successive periods 
(Jotham and Ahaz) have been fused together.’’ And on xxx. 18, 
‘* Here, I cannot help thinking we have an instance of the com- 
bination of discourses delivered at different times.’’ And once 
more, in his introduction to xxxvii. 21-35, ‘‘ We have before us— 
what is unfortunately so rare—a discourse nearly if not quite in the 
form in which it was delivered. All Isaiah’s other works evidently 
owe much to reflection and art ; here, however, his genius appears 
in its native simplicity.’" I shall not envy those their task, indeed, 
who have to give us Isaiah’s discourses along with a statement of 
the circumstances in which they were first uttered, and who have to 
accomplish this in the use of a book so strangely ill-edited in some 
age later than the author’s. To me all suggestions of this nature 
have indeed an interest, but I do not expect them to rise above the 
region of probabilities and happy guesses. Nor does this trouble 
me much. I look on the work before me in the Bible as the mes- 
sage of Isaiah in the form in which he left it, in the words which I 
quoted, ‘‘ as much to the next generation as to the men of his own 
time.’’ In fact, the prophets had a double duty: they had to be 
ministers of God to the men of their own time, and they had to be 
ministers of the Church throughout all ages. Very much of what 
they uttered was for the men of the time; it served its chief pur- 
pose when it had been spoken, and therefore it has not been pre- 
served in the canon. That which was written down was of perma- 
nent value to the Church ; and the prophets were not disposed to 
leave this to chance, as we say, but counted it their most difficult 
task and their highest privilege to sift, combine, arrange the writ- 
ings which took their rise in certain emergencies and crises which 
passed away, yet left abiding material for the people of God who 
afterward should find themselves in circumstances to profit by those 
experiences. Thus we have it recorded, viii. 16, 17, ‘‘ Bind thou 
up the testimony, seal the law among my disciples. And I will 
wait for Jehovah, that hideth his face from the house of Jacob, and 
I will look for him.’’ And again, xxxiv. 16, 17, ‘‘Seek ye 
out of the book of Jehovah and read; no one of these shall be 
missing, none shall want her mate; for my mouth it hath com- 
manded, and his spirit it hath gathered them. And he hath cast 
the lot for them, and his hand hath divided it unto them by line ; 
they shall possess it forever, from generation to generation shall 
they dwell therein.’’* It scarcely needs to be added, that if the 


*So Professor Cheyne, on xxx. 8,9, remarks: ‘‘ This is probably the earliest pas- 
sage of certain date in which a biblical author distinctly asserts the perpetual validity 
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more temporary and occasional of the prophet’s messages have passed 
away, whereas it is those of more general and permanent value which 
the prophet has gathered up and arranged for us, then it is precisely 
this permanent portion of his compositions which will bear less trace 
of his time, because it is intentionally divested of the very things 
which the critic’s curiosity would have led him most to wish that 
some one had preserved for us. 

IlI. There seems to me a tendency in both these authors to look 
on the prophecies which they do receive as genuinely Isaiah’s too 
much in a political light. I know that they heartily accept the doc- 
trine that the prophets were sent by God, that theirs was a message 
of truth and righteousness, and that they kept the people in the 
exercise of faith in the living God, whose promises alone could sup- 
port them, and whose temporal deliverances were the pledge of 
greater spiritual deliverances as yet unknown or not appreciated, for 
which, however, these prepared the way. In this way I gladly rec- 
ognize an inseparable cleft between them and those expositors in 
whose opinion the prophets were merely a class of superior politi- 
cians, who made use of the forms of the Jewish religion as they 
might have made use of any other, at the best for the sake of the 
principles of morals imbedded in it. But much of the interest of 
Professor Driver’s volume is connected with the descriptions of 
storms of political contention, where a good deal is worked up from 
somewhat scanty materials, and where Isaiah is brought in as fully 
engrossed with the political struggles. Thus he describes how public 
opinion, which in the reign of Ahaz had favored submission to As- 
syria, swung round in the reign of Hezekiah in favor of Egypt. 
** What Hezekiah’s personal views at this time may have been we 
do not know ; but even if they verged in that direction, prudential 
motives would for a while restrain him. Severe losses must have 
been sustained by the country during the wars under Ahaz, from 
which it could hardly have recovered at the time of Hezekiah’s ac- 
cession, only six years after the evacuation of Judah by the troops 
of Rezin and Pekah; an empty treasury (2 Kings xvi. 8), a ruined 
peasantry, an unprotected frontier, a shattered army, must have 
warned him that he was not yet in a position to risk the retribution 
which a refusal of tribute to Assyria would inevitably involve. And 
Isaiah was opposed toa rupture. He had, it is true, been averse to 
the original application to Assyria ; but when the decisive step had 
been taken by Ahaz, and a position of dependence accepted by the 





of his writing. Of course, in order to be ‘a testimony forever,’ the prophecy of Isaiah 
must be stripped of its temporary references, and Rahab_and Israel regarded as types 
of permanent phases of character.”’ 
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country, his advice was, ‘ Be content ; above all things, place no re- 
liance upon Egyptian promises, they will but deceive you.’ Isaiah, 
in fact, saw that it was of primary importance to Judah to avoid all 
political complications with the powers ‘around her ; and hence his 
opposition to the policy-of Ahaz; but when, in spite of his remon- 
strances, the application to Assyria had been made and responded 
to, he acquiesced, and sought to avert any step which might lead to 
a rupture’ (p. 48). ‘*‘ The vehemence of Isaiah’s tone makes it evi- 
dent what a power the politicians now guiding opinion in Jerusalem 
must have been, and his utmost efforts were needed in order to 
counteract their influence. The charge which he brings against 
them is that of having entirely miscalculated the relative resources 
of Egypt and Assyria; in the event of a revolt the help of Egypt 
will fail them, and the result will be that, instead of securing for 
Judah the coveted freedom, the bands of servitude will simply be 
drawn more tightly about her (verse 22). As regards the value of. 
Egyptian aid, Isaiah’s judgment was brilliantly confirmed by the 
future ; in 720, in 721, and (as we shall see) in 701 her troops were 
powerless in presence of the Assyrians. The picture drawn by him 
of the consequences of revolt is meant obviously as a dissuasive ; 
an occurrence which as yet it was not given him to foresee inter- 
vened to prevent its being realized to the letter’ (p. 51). ‘* Yet 
the prophet reverts fora moment, before concluding, to the crisis 
which must be passed through before this more blissful future can 
arrive. ‘It shall hail in the downfall of the forest ; and the city 
shall be utterly laid low.’ There is the storm in which Assyria 
(typified by the ‘ forest,’ as x. 34) will be brought down ; and there 
is the humiliation through which Jerusalem itself must simultaneously 
pass. This double aspect of the crisis is expressed more distinctly, 
as we shall shortly see, in the great prophecy, x. 5-xii. 6. For the 
present, the aspect which is chiefly prominent is the thought that 
Zion will indeed escape, but not without suffering and not entirely 
unscathed. The same thought has met us before in xxix. 2-4; 
XXX. 17, 20; xxxi. 4, and it is evidently one which, at the period 
when these discourses were delivered, was dominant in Isaiah’s 
mind. How well justified it was will before long appear. The 
prophet closes, however, with a glance at the brighter, if remoter 
future. The land which (verse 13f) is so shortly to be desolated will 
eventually be restored to its possessors. Happy they who survive 
the catastrophe, and can then avail themselves freely of its ample 
pastures and well-watered plains (xxx. 23) !'’ (p. 64). I make these 
quotations as samples of much more, beautifully and effectively 
written, with which I agree to a large extent, and so far as they go, 
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but I think them totally inadequate as dealing with the prophecies 
in chs. xxviii. and xxxii., handling them rather as an antiquary 
than as an expositor should do. In so far as they are expository, 
the writer may have felt the difficulty of the assumption, from which 
I have already expressed my dissent, that we have here one and 
another discourse delivered at a particular date, whereas I look on 
it as an altered production, in the shape which the prophet meant 
it to assume for all time. Iam sure my friend would not exclude 
my view, but his tendency seems to me enormously to overstate the 
other view, and thus to make the prophet too much the politician 
and to steep the prophecies in the changing feelings and events of 
successive moments. If this is the right course, there will be endless 
occupation for writers who will reproduce the past according to 
their individual idiosyncrasies, and persuade themselves that they 
are bringing out shades of the prophet’s meaning hitherto unde- 
tected. 

In connection with this extreme mixing up of the prophecies with 
the passing changing moments, there very naturally appears the 
opinion that prophecy is full of mistakes, and that we must not sup- 
pose that what the prophets said or wrote was always fulfilled. 
‘** The event did not actually prove as serious as Isaiah had antici- 
pated, but his object is to reform his nation, to brace up its energies, 
to quicken its perceptions ; and with this purpose in view he holds 
up before it the true principles, which its responsible leaders are 
disregarding, and paints vividly the consequences to which their con- 
tinued neglect may be expected to lead ’’ (Driver, p. 28). ‘‘ The 
vision of the maiden erelong to give birth to the child who, in spite 
of the destitution through which his country must first pass, is still 
the mysterious pledge and symbol of its deliverance. . . . Isaiah’s 
worst anticipations were happily not realized to the letter’’ (p. 33). 
‘** Whether Babylon was actually upon this occasion taken under the 
circumstances described by the prophet cannot be said ; probably, as 
in other cases (¢.g., X. 28-32 ; xxx. 33), the details are merely the 
drapery in which Isaiah clothes his idea’’ (p. 98). ‘‘ But at what- 
ever period in Isaiah’s life the prophecy was written, there is no evi- 
dence that it was fulfilled, either at once or subsequently, 7 accord- 
ance with the details of his description’ (p. 106). ‘‘I am not em- 
barrassed by the want of a more minute fulfilment, since the 
phenomena of prophecy do not justify me in requiring it’’ (Cheyne 
on ch. xxi., introduction). ‘‘If this view be adopted, the proph- 
ecy will be slightly inconsistent with that in xxxi. 8, 9, where 
Isaiah seems to speak as if the enemy would take flight and return 
to his own land (comp. xxxvii. 34). This, however, is no objec- 
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tion” (on xxx. 33); and he quotes in support of his assertion what 
Riehm affirms of the prophets, that they paint in detail the features 
of approaching judgment or mercy without attaching particular 
importance to the details themselves, or: wishing to make the truth 
of the prediction dependent upon their harmony. I do not argue 
the point, though if I had time I certainly should controvert this 
position, which some believing students have adopted, it seems to 
me, without due consideration, perhaps by a violent reaction from 
the opinion, at one time too much favored, that prophecy was fore- 
telling and nothing else, or that the predictive element overbore the 
moral element. Hence also the principle that ‘‘ all prophecy is con- 
ditional,’’ often stated and worked out by Professor Cheyne in his 
introduction to ch. xxxii. It is always to be remembered that be- 
lieving theologians must somehow rise to a higher level than that 
hard crust of temporary things; and I am heartily glad that they 
do, even when I cannot follow their processes. Professor Driver’s 
term in reaching this transcendental height is perhaps the word 
** ideal,’’ at least, it occurs with marked frequency and in respect of 
both the first and the second Isaiah. We meet with the ideal char- 
acter of the nation, pp. 21, 26; ‘‘ the true, or as we may term them, 
the ideal characteristics of the ‘Israel of God,’’’ p. 22 ; an ideal soci- 
ety, with an ideal of life and conduct, zdzd.; an ideal future, pp. 
60, 61; the ideal restored Zion, p. 173; and above all, Jehovah’s 
ideal servant, pp. 149, 150, 152, 153, 155, etc. And so in the first 
part, ‘‘ The language of Isaiah forces upon us the conviction that 
the figure of Immanuel is an ideal one, projected by him upon the 
shifting future ; upon the nearer future in ch. vii.; upon the re- 
moter future in ch. ix., but grasped by the prophet as a living and 
real personality, the guardian of his country now, its deliverer 
and governor hereafter’ (pp. 41, 42). ‘‘ A frequent, but not a con- 
stant figure in Isaiah’s picture of purified and renovated society is 
the ideal king, commonly known as the Messiah’’ (p. 111). It is 
plain, nevertheless, that by ‘‘ ideal’? he does not mean “‘ unreal,’’ 
from which he expressly distinguishes it. (See pp. 40, 52, 155, 179, 
180.) I shall not presume to go further in ascertaining his meaning 
unless I quote his words on xxx. 23-26: ‘‘ Isaiah, as iv. 2, 5, 6, imag- 
ines a transformation and glorification of external nature as accom- 
panying the advent of the ideal future’’ (p. 60). And in his intro- 
duction to chs. xxiv.—xxvii., Professor Cheyne falls back on the 
same expression, and says we have ‘‘ an imaginative picture.’’ 

IV. The tendency to look at all the prophecies which they accept 
as genuine in too political a light, reading in the history of Heze- 
kiah’s struggles with Assyria into them through and through, ap- 
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pears again in their treatment of chs. xl.-lxvi., into which they 
read the history of the exiles in Babylon and the deliverance by 
Cyrus. Those who attribute all the ideas and descriptions in these 
chapters to these two respective subjects naturally think it a corol- 
lary that these two portions are disconnected books of prophecy, by 
two writers entirely different, apart about a hundred and fifty years 
in time, and separated in place by the distance between Judea and 
Babylonia. Those, on the other hand, who are jealous of the ten- 
dency to sink the prophet in the politician, however patriotic, sa- 
gacious, and God-fearing, feel nothing of the force of these considera- 
tions, or rather cast them aside as misleading prejudices, and quite 
naturally accept the latter part of the book as the crowning part of 
the teaching of the most wonderful of all the prophetic writers. That 
wise and learned and every way good man, Professor Joseph Addi- 
son Alexander, whose commentary on Isaiah is not yet antiquated 
by the lapse of fully fifty years, has dealt with the subject of the 
later prophecies with much good sense and spiritual discernment. 
He observes that the common errors among the average members of 
the Jewish Church seem to have been a readiness to attribute an in- 
trinsic value to the ceremonial services of the Mosaic Law and a 
misunderstanding of their own calling to be the people of God. In 
that transition period in which the first great prophetic writers lived, 
the present circumstances of Israel, not less than their impending 
calamities, made it suitable that divine warnings and instructions 
should bring it out clearly that ceremonial worship was never of the 
highest importance, and must always be inferior to personal con- 
formity tothe mind of God ; and also that the election of Israel was 
in order to benefit all the nations of the earth. The greatest of 
these prophets was Isaiah ; and in teaching these lessons, he might 
well enjoy more far-reaching views than others, and might even in- 
dicate how the outward framework of the theocracy was to burst and 
break, was to wither away and give place to something more glori- 
ous than had yet been seen or imagined. Babylon is named as the 
instrument of final and sorest oppression to the Church, and deliver- 
ance from Babylon is celebrated with songs of triumph; even the 
deliverer, Cyrus, is named. Yet this is only an incident in the his- 
tory of the Church, and apparently an incident of much less impor- 
tance than the original deliverance from Egypt, to which and to the 
connected mercies of the journey through the wilderness there are 
far more numerous and striking references in these chapters than to 
the deliverance by Cyrus. In fact, Babylon quickly passes out of 
sight, being never noticed after ch. xlviii. 20; but Israel, as called 
to be the Servant of Jehovah, stands out with ever greater prom- 
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inence from ch. xli. 8 onward, as the great theme of the dis- 
course. This title ‘‘ Servant of Jehovah’’ is admitted by almost 
all expositors to be in some way Israel on the one hand, and on the 
other hand an individual at their head, an Israel by whom Israel is 
to be gathered, according to ch. xlix. 3, 5. And this is stated 
by Alexander as his hypothesis, in which he is supported by many, 
if not most, evangelical expositors. ‘‘ It supposes the main sub- 
ject of these prophecies, or rather of this prophecy, to be the 
Church or people of God, considered in its members and its Head, 
in its design, its origin, its progress, its vicissitudes, its consumma- 
tion, in its various relations to God and to the world, both as a field 
of battle and as a field of labor, an enemy’s country to be conquered 
and an inheritance to be secured ’’ (p. 580 of the Scottish reprint). 
‘The Servant of Jehovah’’ was a title in earlier times conferred 
very sparingly, apparently after their death chiefly, upon Moses, 
and Joshua, and David ; here, according to the nature of this great 
prophecy, it is given to the collective seed of Abraham and Jacob, 
or Israel, as it is given to these two individuals in the Psalms (cv. 
6; 1 Chron. xvi. 13), and also to that extraordinary and mysteri- 
ous individual who is the Servant pre-eminently. In what I have 
said of the Servant, I suppose I am entirely in accord with Professors 
Cheyne and Driver, so far as I can follow their exegesis. And the 
former repeatedly condemns and rejects the opinion that the return 
of the exiles from Babylon is properly the prophet’s subject. Thus 
he remarks on ch. xliv. 5, 6, ‘* But the peculiarity of the passage 
does not so much consist in this,’’ that it deals with the ends of the 
earth, ‘‘ as in the fact that it contains no express mention of Baby- 
lonia, where, in general, the scene of this prophetic drama is laid. 
It thus supplies a striking evidence of the truth that the scope of a 
prophecy is not to be confined to a single age or country. These 
latter chapters of the Book of Isaiah are something more than a 
private revelation for the exiles in Babylon.’’ Again at verses 
16-21, ‘‘A fresh prophecy of redemption, taking in a much wider 
field than Babylonia.’’ And on ch. li. 5, ‘‘ The prophet has for- 
gotten Cyrus and Babylon, and is absorbed by the thought of the 
Messianic age.’’ If full weight be given to these considerations, 
the Babylonian exile and the work of Cyrus must occupy quite a 
subordinate place in'this prophecy, which has to do with Israel as 
the Church of God, carried through severe discipline, purified, en- 
larged, ennobled, under the guidance of him with whom she is most 
intimately and inseparably united. But this is the very Israel for 
which we read in the first half of Isaiah that the prophet labored 
toward these very objects, as Professor Driver shows in his vivid 
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pages ; nor do I think that his readers in general will feel the diffi- 
culty which he feels in attributing to the same hand the description 
of the Messiah in the earlier chapters and that of the Servant in the 
later. And I entirely dissent from his opening paragraph in ch. iii., 
p- 133, and so in ch. v., pp. 185, 186. 

V. I am again compelled to differ entirely from him in regard to 
a particular on which he insists in the passage to which I have last 
referred. Hie asserts what I have strongly denied, that the prophet 
in chs. xl.-lxvi. is engrossed with the exiles in Babylonia ; that he 
has no interest in the events of Isaiah’s age; that the deliverer 
Cyrus rivets his gaze ; that the prospect of. return from Babylon to 
Zion absorbs his thoughts. There is little use in our arguing so long 
as we thus occupy no common ground. But he goes further: 
‘“‘ There is xo analogy for the case of a prophet transported in spirit 
to a future age, and predicting from that standpoint a future remoter 
still. In the prophecy before us there is no prediction of exile ; the 
exile is not announced as something future, it is presupposed. Had 
Isaiah been the author, he would, according to all analogy, have 
predicted doth the exile and the restoration. He would have repre- 
sented both—as Jeremiah and Ezekiel do—as lying equally in the 
future’ (p. 186. See also pp. 85, 86). I demur to this line of 
argument altogether ; for I do not feel competent to state the con- 
ditions under which the Spirit of God should act in guiding a 
prophet to write. There may be no analogy in the case in hand to 
anything with which I am acquainted, and yet I may have no diffi- 
culty in accepting it as it lies before me; least of all should I feel 
this a difficulty with a genius so little to be trammelled as Isaiah. 
Neither do I think it hard to find an analogous case. In ch. xi. 
10-16 we have the prophecy of Jehovah setting his hand again the 
second time to recover the remnant of his people from countries as 
far distant and in as varied directions as any mentioned in chs. 
xl.-Ixvi. He is to set up an ensign for the nations and to assemble 
his outcasts from the four corners of the earth. He is to devote, 
or put to the ban, the tongue of the Egyptian sea and to repeat the 
wonders of the exodus. But of a preceding exile there is not any 
prediction in the context, not even if we go back to the two pre- 
ceding chapters. 

Passing from analogies to the broad assertion that in the prophecy 
before us there is no prediction of exile, but the exile is presupposed, 
I can understand how this may be true in the sense of the words 
which occurs to him, while it makes no impression, large or little, 
upon me. I do not doubt that he means by ‘‘ the prophecy before 
us” ch, xl -lxvi., which he regards as the work of an author 
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quite unconnected with Isaiah, his work, indeed, separated from 
Isaiah’s by the patchwork of a bungling collector. I, on the con- 
trary, look on Isaiah himself as the author of the work which bears 
his name, in the course of which he had said enough about exile to 
let it be taken for granted that this was in the recollection of his 
readers, to whom he was opening up consolation and instruction. 
Part of my statement may probably be accepted by Professor Driver, 
since he says (p. 127), ‘‘ The embassy of Merodach-Baladan, the 
temporary ‘king’ of Babylon, to Hezekiah afforded Isaiah a sub- 
stantial motive for announcing (xxxix. 6) a future exz/e to Babylon ; 
it could supply no motive for such a promise of a subsequent return 
from exile as these chapters contain.’’ The truth is, that the whole 
of Isaiah’s ministry, so far as we can understand it from the great 
commission of ch. vi., was one on which he entered with the 
foreknowledge that, humanly speaking, it was to be a failure; the 
heart of the people, their eyes, their ears, were more and more to 
be in such a condition that they should reject his message, and this 
‘* Until cities be waste without inhabitant, and houses without man, 
and the land become utterly waste, and Jehovah have removed men 
far away, and the forsaken places be many in the midst of the land.”’ 
There is some obscurity about the detail in the closing verse and 
some doubt as to the exact translation, but at least it seems to tell 
of further trials and of a second eating up, with, however, the conso- 
lation in the background, of which chs. xl.-Ixvi. may be regarded 
as the filling up, ‘‘ As a terebinth, and as an oak, whose stock re- 
maineth when they are felled ; so the holy seed is the stock thereof.’’ 
Whatever may be the precise relation to this commission of the 
prophecy in ch. i., it represents a state of things in which their 
overthrow would have been like that of Sodom and Gomorrah (see 
Jer. xlix. 18; 1. 40), except Jehovah of hosts had left them a very 
small remnant ; but the conclusion is a promise in the style of the 
close of the book, ‘‘ Afterward thou shalt be called the city of 
righteousness, the faithful city. Zion shall be redeemed with judg- 
ment, and her converts (or they that return of her, see xxxv. 10, 
etc.) with righteousness.’’ In ch. iii. 24-26 the luxury of the 
daughters of Zion is to come to an end, when they shall exchange 
each her girdle for a rope, such as tied the captives together, and 
her beauty for branding such as marked the captive slaves. ‘*‘ Thy 
men shall fall by the sword, and thy mighty in the war. And her 
gates shall lament and mourn ; and she shall be desolate (or emptied), 
and sit upon the ground.’’ Then, on this description of ruin, there 
follow the glorious promises of the fourth chapter, to which the 
closing chapters present many parallels. And not to dwell on other 
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prophecies, naturally understood by us in the same sense, such as 
chs. xxii. and xxxii. (ch. xxvii. is perhaps denied to Isaiah), in the 
parable of the vineyard, with its interpretation and application, 
which occupies ch. v., ‘‘ And now go to; I will tell you what I 
will do unto my vineyard : I will take away the hedge thereof, and 
it shall be eaten up; I will break down the fence thereof, and it 
shall be trodden down; and I will lay it waste; it shall not be 
pruned, nor hoed; but there shall come up briars and thorns ; I will 
also command the clouds that they rain no rain upon it. . . . There- 
fore my people are gone into captivity (or exile) for lack of knowl- 
edge.”’ 

It is to be recollected that all csitical scholars have not adopted 
the hypothesis of the late composition of the Pentateuch, a hypoth- 
esis whose truth so many take for granted, and that many who do 
adopt it are looking only at a literary question of the authorship or 
the editing of the book as a whole, who have no doubt that its ma- 
terials are of old date such as were of recognized authority in Israel 
from a very early time, if not from the beginning of the nation. We 
are, therefore, well entitled to hold by the opinion that Isaiah and 
all the prophets had before them the promises and threatenings in 
the Law, and that the consciences of speakers and hearers alike re- 
sponded to the anticipations of national disaster, and even of cap- 
tivity away from their own beloved land, as the merited consequence 
of protracted and repeated apostasy. Nor had Isaiah to be the first 
to draw this lesson. It is to be found in Joel and Obadiah, who are 
commonly reckoned predecessors of his, though men differ as to the 
age in which they lived. And those who think otherwise will cer- 
tainly allow that before Isaiah’s ministry had reached its zenith, per- 
haps before it began, Hosea had made this lesson plain, especially 
in chs. i.-iii., as when he speaks of those who had ‘been cast off 
by Jehovah, and had lost the right to bear the name ‘* My people,” 
and promises that this name shall be restored to them, ‘‘ and the 
children of Judah and the children of Israel shall be gathered to- 
gether, and they shall appoint themselves one head, and shall go up 
from the land,’’ surely a land of exile, in which they had been 
forsaken, as explained in ch. iii. And the same lesson runs 
through the prophecies of Amos. But I restrict myself to Isaiah’s 
contemporary, Micah; and among several things I name only the 
prophecy in chs. iii. and iv. There the prophecy runs, that for 
their manifold sins Zion should be ploughed as a field, and Jerusa- 
lem become heaps, and the mountain of the house be as the high 
places of a forest ; but in the latter days all these evils should be ex- 
changed for blessings ; the mountain of the house of Jehovah es- 
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tablished and exalted on high, peoples and nations flowing unto it, 
that they might be taught his ways, and that universal peace and 
justice might spread through the world. One’s attention cannot 
avoid being arrested by verses 8-10. ‘*‘ And thou, O tower of the 
flock, the hill of the daughter of Zion, unto thee shall it come, yea, 
the former dominion shall come, the kingdom of the daughter of 
Jerusalem. Now why dost thou cry out aloud? Is there no king 
in thee? is thy counsellor perished, that pangs have taken hold of 
thee as of a woman in travail? Be in pain, and labor to bring forth, 
O daughter of Zion, like a woman in travail ; for nowshalt thou go 
forth out of the city, and shalt dwell in the field, and shalt come 
even unto Babylon ; there shalt thou be rescued ; there shall Jeho- 
vah redeem thee from the hand of thine enemies.’’ Comment on 
these words is unnecessary, in the way of presenting the parallel to 
Isaiah’s prophecy ; if any were needed it would be found in Profes- 
sor Cheyne’s note on it (Cambridge Bible for Schools: Micah). ‘*It 
is necessary therefore to assume either that the words, ‘And thou 
shalt go to Babylon,’ are the interpolation of a later editor of the 
prophetic writings, who overlooked or mistook the context, or that 
they represent a subsequent revelation made by the Spirit of proph- 
ecy to Micah himself.”’ 

To sum up this matter, Professor Driver believes that an impas- 
sable cleft separates the times and circumstances of Isaiah from 
those of the writer of chs. xl.-Ixvi. ; to us they seem to be one and 
the same, the entire book dealing with the Israel of God in successive 
connected struggles and trials for their discipline, issuing in a glorious 
enlargement under the Messiah, the Servant of Jehovah. Looking 
at the book in its written form as it lies before us, can we offer any 
suggestion as to how these lessons of exile and recovery took the 
form they did in Isaiah’s writings? Any suggestion of this kind 
had need to be presented modestly and with reverent diffidence, 
but perhaps Drechsler put us as near the right track as we are 
likely to come. In preparing his message for the Church throughout 
all time, Isaiah has given us two narratives, in ch. vii. and in chs, 
XXXvi.-xxxix. The former records the trial of the faith of Ahaz, at 
the time when Syria and Ephraim were confederate against him, 
and were following up their successes by attacking Jerusalem itself. 
In this emergency the prophet was sent to meet the king at the end 
of the conduit of the upper pool, in the highway of the fuller’s field, 
with the offer of direct divine deliverance in connection with the 
promise of Immanuel. Ahaz had no faith, and refused God’s offer 
under a specious pretence, having already in his own mind resolved 
to throw himself into the arms of Assyria; and therefore he re- 
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ceived from the prophet the warning of the sad consequences to 
himself and his people of this course of secret policy, which lay open 
to Jehovah, with whom he was dealing falsely. At the self-same spot 
his son Hezekiah was put toatrial of faith, when the Assyrian 
armies, which had long inflicted misery and disgrace on Israel, in 
consequence of the policy of Ahaz, were gathered once more to be- 
siege Jerusalem ; Hezekiah recognized heartily the call of Jehovah 
which his father had refused, exercised an unwavering faith, and 
struggled on against all human chances, and he was rewarded by the 
collapse of the Assyrian schemes and the disgrace of Sennacherib. 
It is the attractive conjecture of Drechsler that Isaiah has grouped 
his discourses in their permanent literary form around these two all- 
important crises in his life as a minister of God. The issue of these 
struggles might seem to promise a quiet entrance by Israel into a 
condition of enlargement and settled peace, such as had not been 
enjoyed since the days of David and Solomon. But Isaiah was not 
deceived ; he knew the terrible message in the words of his commis- 
sion. He had never quailed before Syria or Assyria ; whatever sin 
had brought on the judgments by the hands of these nations, he re- 
mained calm and hopeful and energetic in the darkest hour. Yet 
after Sennacherib’s defeat he was not elated amid all the joy and 
prosperity of which the historical books give us glimpses; for he 
knew that there was worse evil behind. He had not long to wait for 
it. His friend and fellow-worker, Hezekiah, rendered not again ac- 
cording to the benefit done unto him ; and Isaiah must in person 
give him the message from Jehovah that all his and his father’s treas- 
ures, which he had been proudly exhibiting to the King of Babylon, 
who rejoiced in him as an ally against the common enemy at Nine- 
veh, should be carried away with his own family to that very Baby- 
lon, and be settled there in captivity. It was the secret melancholy 
thought which had accompanied Isaiah throughout his ministry, 
perhaps dim and ill-understood at first. But the experience of a 
lifetime had been giving consistency and shape to his forebodings ; 
and that day, when the messengers of the King of Babylon had been 
the instruments of trying Hezekiah, in a moment when God left 
him, that he might know all that was in his heart, the vision rose 
full before the prophet’s eye, and the instrument was seen by him to 
be Babylon. He at once announced this to the king, who humbled 
himself for the pride of his heart, so that the wrath came not in his 
days. And as he acknowledged the goodness of Jehovah in grant- 
ing that there should be peace and truth in his days, the long-nursed 
thoughts of the prophet may well have gone out in words of com- 
fort to him and to the believing men in Jerusalem (ch. xl. 1, 2), 
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There was no way of being discharged from that warfare, in which 
they had foolishly involved themselves, as Ahaz had done before 
them ; but they might lift the eye of faith and look beyond the 
grave of their immediate hopes to the glorious resurrection. Baby- 
lon was the last enemy whom the prophet’s eye could see ; all be- 
yond the Babylonian exile had a halo of heavenly radiance which 
he knew not howtodescribe. ‘‘ Eye had not seen it, nor ear heard, 
nor heart of man conceived’’ (compare Ixiv. 4). Yet as he strove 
to set it down in words, there came continual reminiscences of all 
of God’s goodness that had been hitherto revealed to him. And 
hence that similarity, along with a difference in the language and 
style, and that pathos of the deeply exercised believer, which stag- 
ger Professor Driver quite unnecessarily when he tries to think of 
one man being the author of the two parts of the book. (See pp. 
182, 184, 192 and onward.) 

No doubt he interposes another difficulty in pp. 126,127. Re- 
peating his conviction, from which I have been forced to express 
my dissent, that the two parts of the book bear the marks of having 
been written, the one during the Assyrian supremacy, the other dur- 
ing that of Babylon, he clenches his argument thus: “* For it is 
arbitrary to suppose (as has been done) that Babylon may have been 
mentioned by Isaiah as the ‘ representative’ of Assyria; not only 
does Babylon appear here as the sole and supreme seat of the world- 
empire, but Babylon in Isaiah’s day, so far from being the repre- 
sentative of Assyria, was its antagonist, ever struggling to win its 
independence. . . . Moreover, the two empires of Assyria and Baby- 
lon are quite distinct in the Old Testament ; the 7é/e which they play 
in history is very different ; and they are never confused, still less 
‘identified,’ by the prophet.’’ To begin with one point, though I 
might not choose to describe Babylon as exactly Assyria’s repre- 
sentative. A South Sea Islander, questioned closely about the 
ownership of some land which he occupied, admitted that it had be- 
longed to another man; but he added: “I killed him and ate him, 
and now it is mine.’’ He was first that man’s antagonist and then 
his representative ; Babylon may have stood successively in these 
two relations to Assyria. Then, next, to deal with the more general 
question, I do not see more difficulty in uniting Assyria and Baby- 
lon here than in uniting the Medes, to whom the destruction of 
Babylon is attributed in ch. xiii. 17 and the Persians under Cyrus in 
chs. xliv., xlv. This was certainly Ewald’s belief, as he is quoted 
by Professor Cheyne on ch. xxxix. 6: ‘‘ That State, though often 
in dispute with Nineveh, was yet by its peculiar position too closely 
entwined with Assyria, and it was really only a question whether 
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Nineveh or Babylon should be the seat of universal dominion.” 
This is not Professor Cheyne’s own opinion, as is plain from his note 
on ch. lii. 4, 5, where, as I think unnaturally, he supposes three 
captivities, in Egypt, in Assyria, and in Babylon. I believe the 
prophet has only two in his mind, as only two are named, and that 
he somehow includes Babylon under the name of Assyria. And I 
agree with those who understand the prophet to have also done 
this in ch. xiv. 24-27, ‘‘ Surely as I have thought, so shall it come 
to pass; and as I have purposed, so shall it stand; that I will 
break the Assyrian in my land, and upon my mountains tread 
him under foot ; then shall his yoke depart from off them, and his 
burden depart from off their shoulders. This is the purpose that is 
purposed upon the whole earth ; and this is the hand that is stretched 
out upon all the nations. For Jehovah of hosts hath purposed, and 
who shall disannul it ? and his hand is stretched out, and who shall 
turn it back ?’’ Whether Assyria, as a word, actually includes Baby- 
lon under it, or whether the two empires are placed in the same 
line, the one continuing the other, and both coming under the same 
divine judgment for oppressing Israel, so that the punishment of the 
one involves that of the other, need not at present be determined ; 
either way this magnificent prophetic word comes in to crown the 
announcements of the destruction of Babylon in chs. xiii., xiv. 
I-23, instead of being considered a fragment thrown into a wrong 
place by the blundering collector or editor, That the names were 
sometimes interchanged, in a manner which seems to imply this felt 
continuity, appears from Ezra vi. 22, where Darius, King of Persia, 
is styled ‘‘ King of Assyria ;’’ and from ch. v. 13, where Cyrus, 
King of Persia, is styled ‘‘ King of Babylon,’’ after the mention in 
the verse before of ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon, the Chal- 
dean.’’ It is perhaps still more important to observe how Isaiah's 
fellow-worker, Micah, after speaking of the exile of the people to 
Babylon and their deliverance there (ch. iv. 10),- goes on to the 
promise of the ruler in Israel who should be born at Bethlehem, 
how he should give peace and prosperity to his people, and through 
them to the ends of the earth, and should roll back the Assyrian 
invasion. ‘‘ And this man shall be our peace, when the Assyrian 
shall come in to our land, etc. And they shall waste the land of 
Assyria with the sword, and the land of Nimrod in the entrances 
thereof ; and he shall deliver us from the Assyrian, when he cometh 
into our land, and when he treadeth within our borders’’ (ch. v. 
5, 6). What has Assyria to do with the land of Nimrod, unless 
Micah believed in the continuity, so far as their dealing with God’s 
people was concerned, of Assyria with Babylon, and traced their 
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hostility to the kingdom of God on earth back to Nimrod, and 
Babel, and Shinar, as the history is recorded in Genesis, chs. x., 
xi.? Thus also we find Isaiah speaking of the recovery of the 
remnant of God’s people, the outcasts of Israel and the dispersed 
of Judah, from various places, among the rest from Assyria and 
Shinar (ch. xi. 11, 12). If Shinar is never mentioned again, ex- 
cept in Gen. xiv., in Josh. vii. 21, and in Zech. v. 11, together with 
Dan. i. 2, and if Nimrod is never named again except in the lists in 
Chronicles parallel to Genesis, it will be difficult to offer any other 
explanation of the use of the two names by the two prophets. 
Isaiah saw Hezekiah, not without risk of copying the mistake and 
sin committed by Ahaz, playing at alliance with the harmless Baby- 
lon of that day, as he would have seen him making a plaything of a 
young lion or taking a frozen viper to his bosom ; and along with 
the denunciation of the sin at the moment, and the announcement 
of its sad consequences in the coming exile, there was the stirring 
of the whole nature of the great prophet. And his soul gathered 
itself up to pour out those exalted strains by which to sustain and 
guide himself and all whose ears and eyes should be opened to at- 
tend and understand, to wait and hope and rejoice, on account of 
the exceeding glory that was to be revealed at the end of that path 
of degradation and loss and shame on which the action of Hezekiah 
had so needlessly thrown them. The Servant, of whom Isaiah had 
so much to say, in like manner did not dwell on the coming suffer- 
ings, but rested his soul on the glories beyond: ‘* The author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before him en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame.” 

The fact that Cyrus is named in chs. xliv. and xlv. was the 
outstanding stumbling-block of the early unbelieving critics, who 
saw in this the proof that the passage was written at the end of the 
Babylonian captivity ; our modern believing scholars frankly con- 
cede the possibility of the name being revealed to Isaiah, though 
they may take up the ground that it is against all probability, so far 
as they can judge from analogy. I cannot here discuss two ex- 
planations, that Cyrus may have been a common name of the kings 
of Persia, as Pharaoh was of the kings of Egypt, and that the name 
was a symbolical name, as Plutarch affirms that it means ‘‘ the sun.”’ 
I content myself with affirming that occasionally, in special cir- 
cumstances, there was prediction of a name. Isaiah himself had so 
predicted to Ahaz the name of the mysterious son to be born to the 
maiden : she should “‘ call his name Immanuel.’’ And he and those 
to whom he spoke may possibly have surmised that there was some- 


thing to connect this deliverer with one whose name had been familiar 
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for centuries to the believing people, one to be born to the house of 
David, Josiah by name ; both his nameand his reforming work hav- 
ing been predicted by the prophet sent with a message against Jero- 
boam and the altar which he built at Bethel. Yet during Isaiah’s 
ministry Jeroboam’s kingdom had come to an end, and the worship- 
pers at Bethel had been carried into captivity before any Josiah had 
appeared. Isaiah would not doubt the word of that prophet any 
more than he doubted the word to himself regarding ‘‘ the sure 
mercies of David,’’ though he announced to Hezekiah the exile in 
which the members of the royal family were to be degraded to ser- 
vice in a hostile palace ; yet something exceptional must have been 
associated by him with that time and those circumstances. But if 
we could have asked him, I think he might have shown less surprise 
at the revelation to him of the deliverer’s name, as in that case fa- 
miliar to him, which I have now’ mentioned, than at learning that a 
foreign prince, perhaps not even a proselyte, was to be the Lord’s 
anointed (ch. xlv. 1). 

VI. When people trouble themselves about the closing chapters 
of this book, and about the harshness of transposing the standpoint 
of Isaiah a century and a half, or more, from the Assyrian to the 
Babylonian era, they are making a difficulty for themselves by read- 
ing things into the history of Isaiah with which they ought to have 
nothing to do. It is extremely rare, as I have just admitted, to 
have names predicted, but, then, the rarity is no less great with which 
the element of time comes into a prophet’s field of view. As we 
look up at night to the stars, and see some larger and brighter than 
others, but cannot say which are nearer and which are more remote, 
however eagerly we scan the glittering scene, so, it has been often 
said, the prophets had their visions, without the power of determin- 
ing the sequences of events, much less the distances in time at which 
these stood from one another. A special revelation was needed, if 
this further information was to be granted, and even so, it might not 
be understood, and the effort to understand it might seriously affect 
the prophet’s health, if it is safe to generalize from the case in Dan. 
viii. 13-27. On this principle I need not enlarge, because the reason 
for it is not far to seek. And I think it is held by Professor 
Driver, pp. 40-42, in his explanation of the prophecy of Immanuel, 
and by Professor Cheyne, who speaks, on iv. 2, of ‘* the theory forced 
upon us by a wide examination of prophecy, that the contents of 
the prophetic revelations of the Messianic period are unconditioned 
by time ;’’ see him also on xix. 18-25 and on xxxvii. 30. Isaiah 
knew that in a moment, in which God had left Hezekiah, the king 
had brought guilt on himself and his people, and the announcement 
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of ruin at the hand of Babylon, such as they had escaped from As 
syria, even when the Ten Tribes had been overwhelmed init. So 
far as we know, Isaiah had not any revelation of the time or manner 
of this judgment, except that Hezekiah’s habitual walk with God 
or his special repentance in the immediate present secured immu- 
nity so long as he lived ; compare the case of his descendant Josiah 
(2 Kings xxii. 20), and the earlier case known to Isaiah, that of 
Ahab (1 Kings xxi. 29). It would be natural enough for Isaiah to 
suspect the approach of ruin as soon as Hezekiah should die ; this 
suspicion might seem on the point of being justified when his son 
Manasseh showed his cruel and heathenish character on ascending 
the throne, and men might read the confirmation of it when he was 
taken captive to Babylon. If this was their opinion, they were mis- 
taken, as the course of events proved, and a like disproof of their 
schemes of prophetic interpretation has been the fate of many wise — 
and pious men from age to age down to our owntime. But will 
any sober Christian say that they have been wholly wrong, or that 
they have lost all their pains in studying the prophetic word? This 
timelessness of prophecy comes out nowhere more remarkably than 
in our Lord’s discourse on the destruction of Jerusalem and the end 
of the world, which has seemed to believing readers in every suc- 
cessive age of the Church as if it had been written in their own time, 
and had been meant for it ; for, indeed, he has constructed it so that 
we may be always ready for his coming. And, if I at all understand - 
the situation, chs. xl.-lxvi. would be found most suitable and profit- 
able reading by the men of Isaiah's age, and ever onward from that 
fatal day in which Hezekiah stumbled. 

VII. This leads me to say, without enlarging on it, that I think an 
entire mistake is made by those who so connect a prophet with the 
time in which he lived as to suppose that his book must give the 
key to the settlement of the date of his ministry. I do not return 
to what I have said of Isaiah being made too much the high-minded 
politician. Professor Driver asserts, what I have no doubt he 
reckons a fundamental truth, at p. 127, ‘‘ The prophet is, in the 
first instance, the teacher of his own generation ; hence, it is a funda- 

mental principle of prophecy that the historical situation of the 
prophet should be the basis of his prediction.’’ What is meant by 
this? Jeremiah, for instance, received his commission, ‘‘I have 
appointed thee a prophet unto the nations.’’ Yet these nations 
did not come much in contact with him ; some of them, I suppose, 
not at all, none of them perhaps till the three and twentieth year of 
his work, but all the time he was a prophet to them, though it might 
be only succeeding generations who knew how Jehovah had been 
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speaking, and how the nations had been acting out his word. And 
while I hold firmly that the prophet had very much to do with his 
own time, I think one may easily be led by calling the historical 
situation ‘* the basis of his prediction,’’ to adopt the error of some 
able and good men, that history must be made the measure and rule 
of prophecy. I prefer the well-weighed language of the late Princi- 
pal Patrick Fairbairn : ‘‘ As prophecy, from its intimate connection 
with history, has its regular progress and development, there are 
two considerations that ought not to be forgotten in any attempt 
to ascertain its proper meaning and import. The one is, that the 
meaning of a prophecy is not to be restrained and limited by con- 
clusions deduced simply from the historical circumstances out of 
which it may have sprung, but from the words of the prophecy itself ; 
since the circumstances only prompt and fashion the words, but by 
no means hold them restricted within the same compass. And 
along with this, there is the further consideration that since prophecy 
has God, and not history, for its author—has only been conceived 
in the lap of history, but not properly produced by it—it must ever 
have in it something divinely rich and great, reaching not only be- 
yond the things presently existing, but also, it may be, beyond what 
even, with the help of these, it might be possible beforehand ade- 
quately to conceive’ (‘‘ Prophecy,”’ pp. 31, 32). I think that occa- 
sionally Professor Cheyne may have hampered himself with some 
such erroneous conception as I contend against, as in some of his 
introductions (chs. xix., xxii.) and notes (on xxxix. 6). Isaiah 
might, indeed, make the start from Hezekiah’s stumble, and yet 
might find himself soon soaring to a height far above all temporary 
circumstances ; and we who look back may also see that he has 
been carried forward over centuries or millenniums. 

VIII. I cannot avoid mentioning one other consideration to those 
who are always perplexing themselves by thinking that the writer of 
these chapters speaks as if the exile had already taken place; so, 
in a good sense and to a very considerable extent, it had, long be- 
fore the close of Isaiah’s ministry. The people were not carried into 
exile all in a single day, as in a single night they had been brought 
all by their tribes out of the land of Egypt ; it wasa gradual process, 
with certain well-known stages. Even to the last it was so with the 
remnant of Judah, as every reader of the Books of Kings, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel is well aware. What were Isaiah’s expectations of the 
course of events in Judah we cannot tell, and it is of no use, as it is 
of little importance, to guess ; but he had seen all Hezekiah’s cities 
taken by the King of Assyria, and the prophet and his disciples 
might indulge in the gloomiest forebodings. Apart from this, how- 
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ever, and beyond all question, the far larger part of the nation, the 
Ten Tribes, after successive partial captivities endured at the hand 
of Hazael and at that of Tiglath-Pileser, had lost their metropolis, 
their kingdom, and their land, having been carried away to Assyria 
and to the cities of the Medes in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign, 
while strangers were brought in to take their place in the land of 
Canaan. This terrible catastrophe threw a cold, dark shade over the 
little kingdom of Judah, from the influence of which no one could 
escape ; the more any one reflected the more he must have felt that 
the exile was a real present judgment of God in which he was al- 
ready involved. I have said that I cannot admit, what so many as- 
sume, that the subject in these latter chapters is the Babylonian 
captivity and deliverance from it ; and when they are called ** the 
great prophecy of Israel’s restoration,’’ a3 they often are, for in- 
stance, in the heading of the third chapter of Professor Driver’s 
second part, I cannot but hold that the prophet was thinking of the 
whole twelve tribes. The restoration of the whole of them had been 
ever the hope cherished by the people, as we see in the language in 
the New Testament, for instance, Acts xxvi. 7. Anything less 
than this would have been inconsistent with ‘‘ the sure mercies of 
David,’’ to which the prophet (ch. lv. 3-5) turns for comfort. 
Could he forget how the prophet who promised the Ten Tribes to 
Jeroboam not only expressly reserved one tribe all through for 
David, but also added, ‘‘ And I will for this afflict the house of 
David, but not forever?’’ Apparently admitting that the language 
might very naturally be understood of the whole twelve tribes (for 
instance, at xlvi. 3 ; xlviii. 1), yet Professor Cheyne puts this mean- 
ing away from him, and in the last passage thinks he has ground for 
doing so on account of the three designations, ‘‘ O house of Jacob, 
which are called by the name of Israel, and are come forth out of 
the waters of Judah.’’ I do not see any need for adopting his inter- 
pretation, but at all events, in xlix. 6, “It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be my Servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob and 
to restore the preserved of Israel,’’ would be an insult if the Ten 
Tribes were to be left out, all the more since the Servant was to be 
a light to the Gentiles and salvation to the ends of the earth. Con- 
firmation of this restoration of all Israel being the hope cherished 
throughout those sad times, is to be seen in Hosea and Amos and 
Obadiah, and as the exile of Jerusalem was taking or had taken . 
place, in Jeremiah and Ezekiel and Zechariah. 

I am inclined to think that as we read things in, quite naturally and 
warrantably, from our later standpoint, with its richer experience, 
the prophets, those to whom we most commonly give the name, be- 
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cause they are familiar to us in the canon of Scripture, may have 
read into the utterances of the older time a meaning which the Prov- 
idence of God had been bringing home to all who accepted his teach- 
ing and guidance. In this way, looking back on the centuries since 
David and Solomon sat on the throne of Israel, they may have re- 
garded the captivity as having virtually begun at the death of Solo- 
mon, There was something marvellous in the way in which his do- 
minion crumbled to pieces, both in the northern and in the southern 
section, from the moment that the fatal rift began amid the sin and 
folly of Solomon’s son and Solomon’s servant ; and there are hints 
at once of a divine power bringing on the judgments which had 
been threatened in the Law, and of a sin contracted, not by mem- 
bers of the Twelve Tribes alone, but also by members of the subject 
nations, who took part in ruining that kingdom of God on earth. 
The promises to Abraham and his seed are well known to present a 
remarkable variation, since sometimes they give the boundaries of 
the land just as the land of Canaan was partitioned among the 
Twelve Tribes, sometimes they give much wider limits, filling up the 
space (to speak in general terms) between the empires of Egypt and 
Assyria. Fixing the eye upon these promises in their widest extent, 
and connecting them with the language of certain psalms, Hosea and 
Amos and Isaiah, and others more or less their fellow-workers, might 
regard the Church as having been in a state of incipient captivity 
ever since the finger of God had touched.the kingdom of David and 
Solomon and madeit moulder away. Their whole language became 
more like that of the Christian Church ever since her Lord has left 
her, except when she has unfaithfully forgotten his absence and has 
failed to long and pray for his return. At times the strain is pre- 
dominantly sad in which she gives utterance to her emotions, at 
times the millennial coming glories are felt as if they were almost a 
present reality. Those who would understand the prophets, espe- 
cially those loftiest utterances of Isaiah after a lifelong struggle, will 
get considerable help toward it if they know something of this vary- 
ing Christian experience of which I speak. Perhaps this may throw 
some light also on matters connected with the standpoint of the 
writer of chs. xl.-lxvi., to which Professor Driver refers in p. 186, 
and those which follow. 
I have dealt with the suppositions and preliminary principles of 
.those who believe in two Isaiahs, because the arguments of the two 
parties in the controversy seem to make little impression on their 
opponents, however plain and cogent they are thought to be by those 
who bring them forward. The real foundations on which they build 
their respective systems must be looked for elsewhere, in some pre- 
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suppositions with which they are engrossed, which determine the 
positions they severally assume and give shape to the arguments 
which apparently convince them. I have tried to lay bare some of 
these assumptions, valid or.invalid, by which both parties are swayed 
in the course of argument. It is in these circumstances unnecessary: 
to discuss certain more indistinct matters ; for instance, whether the 
circle of ideas in the two parts of the book are the same, or, in so 
far as differences are recognized, how far these ought to be explained 
by the hypothesis of different authors. Such argumentation may be 
let alone at present, for it will leave things as it found them. Two 
matters may, indeed, be mentioned. 

The first of these is the obvious division alleged to exist between 
the first and the second part, the latter beginning at ch. xl. I 
suppose that every one sees that there is a division of some sort and 
to some extent at this point. But we hold that it begins a portion 
divided off from the preceding prophecies by the narrative in chs, 
XXXvi.—-xxxix., which has prophecies skilfully imbedded in it; 
and we look on that narrative as connecting the prophecies immedi- 
ately relating to Sennacherib’s invasion with those which had more 
connection with the exile in Babylon, though, after all, that connec- 
tion was pretty loose and general. And we place emphasis on the 
fact that those who believe in a second author for chs. xl.—lxvi. 
do not make the dividing line a straight line before ch. xl., when 
the question would be simpler ; it might then be, Can the work of a - 
second prophet have been somehow attached to that of Isaiah, com- 
ing immediately before it in the roll of the book? On the contrary, 
the dividing line is exceedingly crooked, and is at times invisible to 
any but the most finely trained critical eye. Those who make 
chs. xl.-Ixvi. the work of a prophet in Babylon feel constrained 
to do the same with the great prophecy (ch. xiii. I—xiv. 23). 
They have generally done the same with the other prophecy against 
Babylon, in ch. xxi. 1-10, though Professor Cheyne follows a 
recent German authority, Kleinert, in attributing it to Isaiah and 
applying it to a siege of Babylon in Isaiah’s time, and Professor 
Driver also thinks this probable. Chapters xxxiv. and xxxv. have 
generally been also denied by this critical school to Isaiah partly 
on account of the resemblance to the second part of Isaiah. More 
than this, there has been a considerable inclination to deny to him 
chs. xxiv.—xxvii., as an eschatological composition quite different 
from Isaiah’s genuine productions. This is the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Driver, who says (p. 118), “‘ It is, however, not impossible 
that it may rest upon an Isaiahic basis, and that its author may have 
availed himself sometimes of phrases and verses written by Isaiah ; 
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to this circumstance may, perhaps, be attributed its incorporation in 
the Book of Isaiah,’’ etc. These shadowy and tortuous divisions of 
the genuine from the supposititious do not command much atten- 
tion from many who could at least appreciate the hypothesis of one 
sharp break of authorship at ch. xl. 

The second of these matters is the difference of language as a proof 
of different authors. For an English reader the evidence is not 
likely to be presented more skilfully or by a more competent hand 
than as he finds it in the professor’s volume, pp. 192-206. But as 
to all this, is it not too much to draw the inferences our critics do 
from their narrow premises? The man who did not think that he 
was wasting his time might spend his life in going over Milton, say 
** Paradise Lost’’ and ‘‘ Paradise Regained,”’ still more over one of 
these and ‘‘Samson Agonistes,’’ and prove that the difference of 
language confirmed his suspicions, which were further strengthened 
by the difference in the cycle of ideas, that two different poets had 
written them. It has been well said that other circumstances would 
make such an argument much more staggering in the case of Robert 
Burns, some of his poems in English and some in Scotch, some so 
pure and noble, like ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’’ some so vile 
that they have been excluded from his authorized publications. The 
number of readers is probably very small who think it worth while 
to go into the controversy whether Shakespeare has not really been 
written by Bacon. Yet enthusiastic inhabitants of Stratford-upon- 
Avon have naturally not contented themselves with rebutting alleged 
causes of suspicion, by bringing out curious coincidences and proofs 
of local knowledge, they have also used conjecture to carry the war 
into the enemy’s country, and since there is an obscure period in his 
life, have asked whether during these years he was not private secre- 
tary to Bacon, and thus may have been the real author of Bacon’s 
“Essays” ? In discussing Milton, Shakespeare, or Burns, we should 
have a good broad ground on which to take our stand. It is truly 
a contrast when we try to determine about two writers of what is 
called the Book of Isaiah, if, indeed, there are not half a dozen 
claimants for the honor of having composed part of it. In regard 
to Professor Driver's lists, I think there is often little difficulty in 
seeing why different words occur in different connections, though to 
bring this out would require along statement. Yet take an example 
with his lists on p. Ig9, ‘‘ The isles’’ are mentioned, as he notices, 
at ch. xl. 11, in a passage which is the model and first example 
of the promises of gathering home the dispersed, and when these are 
repeated often there must be repeated mention of the isles. In 
ch. iv. 5 there is mention of ‘‘creating’’ afterthe great destruction ; 
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and where the theme leads often to the mention of the creative work 
after the wreck of the theocracy, there is a reason for often using 
this word ‘‘ create’ as not previously. ‘The same is true of the 
““covenant,’’ which had to be set forth with special emphasis after 
Israel had been, as it were, cast off from being the people of Jehovah 
(compare Hosea, ch. 1), but it is the Servant who is himself the 
covenant (xlii. 6, xlviii. 8) ; and so far from thinking that in ch. 
xxviii. 15, 18 ‘‘the word is used merely in the sense of a treaty or 
compact,’’ I look on it as a covenant with death, in blasphemous 
rivalry with the true covenant, and the promise of atonement for it 
in verse 18 is equivalent to the promise of a renewal of the ‘* ever- 
lasting covenant’ (ch. xxiv. 5), and so to the ‘“‘choosing’’ of 
Israel (p. 197). The mention of this last text, however, reminds 
me that his argument from words is made the more hopelessly per- 
plexing by the denial of genuineness to so many passages. But our 
general position is, that if there were proof independently of another 
author, something in the way of confirmation might come of these 
linguistic peculiarities ; whereas in this case, when all external testi- 
mony is distinct and uniform in favor of a single writer, they are not 
worth the paper on which they are written. Therefore I reject what 
he regards as a fundamental principle (p. 201), that ‘‘it is the differ- 
ences between authors which are characteristic, and form, conse- 
quently, a test of authorship ; similarities, unless they are exceedingly 
numerous and minute, may be due to other causes than identity of © 
authorship.’’ The differences will seem to me much less than the 
similarities, and quite explicable, while the reverse opinion will com- 
mend itself to him in connection with our respective estimates of the 
situation asa whole. Yet while he and others think this linguistic 
statement goes to prove that there are two authors, it is to be ob- 
served that our position is not that the linguistic statement of simi- 
larities proves that there is only one author, but merely this, that it 
counterbalances his, and makes it impossible to draw any such con- 
clusion as he arrives at. His whole list makes less impression on 
me in favor of disintegration than does the one title of Jehovah ‘‘ The 
Holy One of Israel,’’ running through and through the book, and 
resting on his great vision of the holiness of Jehovah at the time he 
received his commission, makes in favor of unity, especially, since it 
scarcely occurs elsewhere. But I merely say the linguistic basis is 
too narrow for the superstructure. 

These questions of authorship become more and more complicated, 
not merely by what might be regarded as antiquated critical views 
(although as confidently urged during the first half of the critical 
period as are now those which are to-day in favor), so long as several 
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anonymous prophets were supposed to share the honors pretty equal- 
ly, but even by minor divergences from the favorite belief in the 
unity of the second part, as seen in Ewald and others, who regard 
chs. lii, 13-liii. 12 and lvi. g-Ivii. 21 as the work of a prophet in 
Judah, probably in Manasseh’s time. Into such niceties I cannot 
enter, though they affect seriously the linguistic argument. But the 
broad, outstanding fact, which we do not understand how the critics 
can ever face, is the testimony of the Jewish Church to the genuine- 
ness of the entire book, a testimony as remarkable for its antiquity 
as for its unanimity. If by a blunder another prophet’s writings 
could have been added at the end of Isaiah’s, on what principle could 
these have been inserted which occur up and down the first part ? 
And whatever weight ingenious men of learning attribute to pecu- 
liarities in the themes, as well as in the language of these chapters, 
which induce them to feel sure that the author lived in Babylon 
toward the end of the captivity, surely the exiles themselves must 
have felt these more strongly than any of us can do. Thereare two 
plain reasons why they should have done so: the one, that it was a 
matter concerning their own time as contrasted with the time of 
Isaiah ; and the other, that it had to do with their own vernacular. 
The first reason would make them quicker than others can be in de- 
tecting any subjects or styles of treating them that were remote from 
the habits of their own age. The second reason would enable them 
to settle the questions of language more satisfactorily than a 
foreigner, or even one of their own people at a later period, could 
ever do. Yet, in spite of all this, they had no hesitation in accept- 
ing these chapters as a prophecy by the great messenger of God to 
their nation, with whose writings they had been familiar for genera- 
tions. Isaiah had died say a hundred and fifty years before. I can 
understand how one of us here to-day might make a mistake about 
the internal evidence for the age of a Latin composition, between 
the time of Lucretius or Catullus and that of Juvenal or Martial— 
nay, the evidence for the age of an old writing in the Anglo-Saxon 
of our ancestors, between the time of Bede and that of Alfred. But 
I must imagine a number of men reasonably well acquainted with 
our own literature mistaking some production of the middle of this 
Victorian age, say a composition of Dickens or Thackeray, for a 
composition of one of the writers of the Sfectator in the age of 
Queen Anne ; only then have I a parallel to the alleged blunder of 
attributing to Isaiah the last twenty-seven chapters in the book 
which goes under his name. 

In conclusion, it may be asked, why not leave the matter alone ? 
Or what harm comes of the supposition that these chapters are the 
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writing of a later prophet during the exile? For one thing, the 
critics will not leave us alone ; their discovery is so precious to them 
that they must be always putting it forward, in books, and articles, 
and platform speeches, and sermons. Again, I have expressed my 
belief that those whom I look on as in error here are. in agreement 
with us in respect of other important truth that is assailed ; and 
thus I am thankful that they have not done anything worse. Nev- 
ertheless, I shall mention three considerations, of which I feel the 
force, for regulating my own procedure, without thereby presuming 
to judge my neighbor who stands or falls to his own Master. 
Intellectually, 1 regard it as an unfounded hypothesis, which I re- 
ject, because it would lead me away from those things of which I am 
fully persuaded. In doing this, it shifts the true relative position 
of the things at which I am looking, Israel, Babylon, Cyrus, eternal 
redemption, etc., letting me see the objects indistinct and out of 
place, something as when I look through a telescope that is wrongly 
adjusted. In particular, I rejoice in both these works to see an ac- 
count of the Servant with which I so much agree, that he is a per- 
son who was to come—that is, the Christ. It is, however, an objec- 
tion which many have felt strongly, that in the case of a writing 
toward the end of the exile, there is a special difficulty in believing 
that the Servant is an individual still to come and more especially 
that a suffering Servant should be the most striking object of that 
future which is all ablaze with unutterable and uninterrupted glory. - 
Thus also the fashionable criticism makes the subject of the Book 
of Job and of the twenty-second and fifty-first Psalms, etc., not an 
individual, but a mere personification of the people of Israel, the 
real meaning of whose history the inspired writer is now in circum- 
stances to discern and read off. In any case, my reason leads me 
to reject the belief that the exiles could have made a complete mis- 
take about a prophet of their own. I have no faith in the supposi- 
tion that any of the prophecies were published anonymously ; it 
seems to me of the very nature of a prophecy that it was a message 
to the people from their God by an accredited messenger, who took | 
the responsibility on himself of declaring that it had come from God, 
and who was recognized accordingly. I should have inexpressible 
difficulty in beginning my list of anonymous prophets with this out- 
standing and every way marvellous genius, whom some of the critical 
school would distinguish as ‘‘ the great unknown.’” The emphasis 
with which Professor Driver (pp. 181, 182) insists that chs. xl.—lxvi. 
cannot have been a literary essay written in the retirement of his 
chamber, but must have been spoken in the very presence of 
those whose assent he sought to gain, ‘‘ like a true prophet of his 
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nation, exerting himself in all earnestness to produce an impression 
by the force of his own personality upon the, hearts of those who 
hear him,’’ ought to settle the question. I shall believe that the 
returning exiles who had heard this great orator and teacher fell into 
the mistake of letting his addresses appear as part of the prophecy 
of Isaiah, when I believe that the men of London who have heard 
Canon Liddon or Mr. Spurgeon fell into the mistake of attributing 
those addresses to John Wesley or George Whitefield. 

I do not like to say much on the moral aspect of the question, 
since I may seem to cast reflections on men whose moral standard I 
reckon as high as my own. Nevertheless, I do not understand their 
handling of the Bible, to which I apply the language of the psalm- 
ists, like, ‘‘ Thy word is very pure, therefore thy servant loveth it ;”’ 
or that of our Lord, ‘‘ The Scripture cannot be broken.’’ It pains 
me to read in the writings of good men about ignorant and inexact 
collectors or editors, through whose mistakes we must thread our 
way to that which really is the inspired word. Nay, as if it were 
too little to speak of the later editor giving his own coloring to the 
vague tradition which he may have received of what Isaiah said and 
did, it must be added, ‘‘ If any reader feels disappointed at this re- 
sult, which implies that the Jews had not yet discerned the full 
severity of the law of truthfulness,’’ etc. (Cheyne on ch. xxxix. 6), 

From a scientific point of view, I deplore these ill-founded hy- 
potheses, which are banishing all hope of a distinct and reliable 
Biblical theology to some distant future. The pressure of substan- 
tially the same considerations as those which bring the composition 
of the latter part of Isaiah down to the end of the Babylonian period 
is having the like effect upon the mass of the other Old Testament 
writings, except, no doubt, those already assigned to that or a later 
date by universal consent, and perhaps half a dozen of the minor 
prophets, or rather more. If any one is able deliberately to persuade 
himself that the age of the exile and the return from it is the Au- 
gustan age of Hebrew literature, I suppose he will easily be led on 
to the belief that the Old Testament canon was not complete till 
after the time of our Lord ; nor do I see that much of possible nov- 
elty in this direction will remain for future speculators, unless it be to 
teach that the very name ‘* Old Testament’”’ is a misnomer, and that 
the so-called New Testament is in truth the older portion of the 
Bible. This method of relegating the composition of so much of the 
Old Testament to the end of the exile, or thereabouts, has had the 
unavoidable effect of giving a low view of the attainments of the 
Church in the times before the exile, as if only in this period and 
afterward it became possible to write these passages, which are 
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thought too advanced and spiritual for those old times ; and the 
latter part of Isaiah is an important element in the material out of 
which the argument is elaborated. Then,.of course, it is assumed 
as a settled principle by which to determine the date of composi- 
tions of which it might otherwise be impossible to say anything ; for 
instance, we are told that it is doubtful if David wrote a single psalm, 
because the style and teaching of the psalms point to a later author. 
And in the best of the new critical school there are traces of what 
is abundantly offensive in the dogmatism with which the novelties 
are stated that are to replace the old beliefs as they become ex- 
ploded. I am thankful that my last sentence should be a willing 
tribute to the pretty general freedom of these volumes from this 
blemish. 


GEORGE C. M. DOUGLAS. 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 








V. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE REFORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


Tuts body met in Catskill, N. Y., on June 6th last, and adjourned on the 
evening of the 13th, the Rev. Mancius H. Hutton, President. All the mem- 
bers were accommodated in the large Prospect Park Hotel, a circumstance 
which greatly facilitated the despatch of business by enabling committees and 
individuals to have free conference with each other during the intervals between 
the sessions of the Synod. Ninety-one ministers and seventy-one elders were 
enrolled. The report from the Board of Foreign Missions was very encourag- 
ing. In Amoy a newstation had been occupied, five of the eight churches had 
become self-sustaining, and sixty souls had been added to the membership. 
The oldest laborer there, Dr. John. V. N. Talmage, had just completed forty 
years of service. In Arcot, India, the theological seminary for which the req- 
uisite funds had been contributed the past year was reported as in operation, 
with a library of over six thousand volumes, and the Synod unanimously chose 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Scudder (eldest son of the late John Scudder, M.D.) as 
Professor of Theology. It is hoped that this may grow into a well-appointed 
school of the prophets for all the district in which it is established, a thing which 
will surely come to pass if other bodies of like faith and order should concur 
by founding additional professorships or scholarships. The United Mission of 
Japan reported a gain of eight new churches and over sixteen hundred members 
during the year. Of the fifty-eight churches more than one half are self-sup- 
porting. The total receipts of the Board were $109,000, besides over $45,000 
contributed to Dr. Chamberlain for the Arcot Seminary. The two together 
make an average of $1.84 per member. The Synod adopted a number of 
measures designed to enlist the church more heartily and call forth its resources 
more fully in support of this great work. The Board of Domestic Missions re- 
ported an income of over $40,000, besides nearly half that sum for the Build- 
ing Fund. The Synod assured the Board of its entire confidence, and gave its 
sanction to several agencies designed to secure a more liberal support for the 
cause, setting $75,000 as the amount which the Church could and should pro- 
vide during the coming year. The results of the past twelvemonth show a gain 
in churches and in members, but there is room fora much greater increase. 
The Board of Education reported an increase of thirteen in the number of 
students for the ministry, but only the pitiful income of something over $8000 
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from the gifts of the living. Hope College and the North Western Academy 
(Iowa), however, were stated to be prosperous, but for that very reason needing 
more funds, The Board of Publication appears to be self-sustaining and grad- 
ually accumulating a capital, but confines itself mainly to reprints and the issue 
of the church periodicals. 

Statistics showed an increase of nearly five thousand to the membership dur- 
ing the year, which is less than the additions of the previous year. The num- 
ber of infants baptized (4751) led the Committee on the State of Religion to 
express the fear that the ordinance is ‘‘ neglected and underrated.’’ The con- 
tributions, both for benevolent and for congregational purposes, showed an in- 
crease, and amounted in all to a million and a quarter of dollars. In the lack 
of any remarkable outpouring of the Spirit, it is pleasant to note that the grace 
of liberality seems not to have been wanting. On this subject the Synod 
adopted some suggestions of considerable moment. These were that the word 
‘* offering’ should be used instead of ‘‘ collection’ in public worship ; that 
the presentation of such offerings should be a part of the regular service every 
Lord’s day ; that a systematic plan of securing these weekly offerings should be 
adopted by ministers and consistories ; and that the people should be urged to 
consecrate a definite portion of their income (the tenth being the minimum) to 
God ; and that a permanent committee should be appointed to study the whole 
subject in its spirit and practical methods. 

In the matter of theological seminaries, the eastern institution at New Bruns- 
wick reported that twenty-five ‘students had been in attendance last year (this 
year there are thirty-seven) ; the museum had received a large collection of 
objects in archeology through the efforts of Professor Lansing ; and the library 
had grown in size and character, and now contained nearly forty thousand 
volumes. A revised plan for its management was adopted, embodying such 
amendments as experience had suggested. The Western institution at Hol- 
land, Mich., had its teaching force increased by the appointment of the Rev. J. 
W. Beardslee, D.D., as Professor of Biblical Languages and Exegesis ; and 
the claims of the nascent seminary were urgently pressed upon the churches. 
There were only five students in attendance, but this number must increase, as 
the two professors are known to be able and accomplished men, and it is al- 
ways best to have men trained in the field they are to occupy. 

A catechism for young children, entitled ‘‘ First Lessons in Christian Truth,”’ 
was reported by a committee appointed the previous year ; but although it had 
many acknowledged excellencies, it was referred back to the same committee, with 
the addition of two ether members, to be reconsidered in the light of such criticisms 
as were offered, and so modified as to win general acceptance. This was cer- 
tainly wise, since too much pains cannot be taken with a religious manual for 
the young. A committee was appointed ‘‘ to recommend such additions to 
the Liturgy as may make it a more available and comprehensive manual for ser- 
vice and worship.’’ The aim of this measure is not very apparent, but its wis- 
dom isdubious. The church needs to maintain the liturgy it has received from 
the Reformers, and to restore whatever has fallen into disuse ; but to go further, 
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and assimilate it to other bodies bound hard and fast by a set of rigid rubrics, 
would hardly be for edification and prosperity. The Reformed in this country 
hold the wa media between the baldness of the Westminster Directory and the 
minute and burdensome ritual of the Anglican communion ; and they are 
likely to lose rather than gain by swerving to one side or the other. 

The subject of Christian Union came up in two forms. One was the well- 
known declaration of the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
in response to which the Synod reciprocated its sentiments of unity and declared 
its willingness to co-operate ‘‘ in any way that shall be consistent with our con- 
ceptions and distinctive features of church government.”’ The other was the 
proposal to unite with the Reformed (German) Church. The committee on 
the subject reported that they had had full and free communications with the 
committee on the other side, and that a general conference, under the direction 
of both, had been held in Philadelphia in April, when a large delegation of 
ministers and elders from all parts of the two churches was present, and a variety 
of able papers was read and much friendly discussion held, the whole resulting 
in a series of resolutions which expressed the great desirableness of the Union, 
and suggested the means by which the consummation might be reached. Still, 
as the Triennial Synod of the sister church will not meet until June, 1890, it 
was not deemed expedient to take any positive action now, but the committee 
was continued without instructions, leaving the matter to the further develop- 
ments of Divine providence. This was a wise course. A measure of so great 
importance should not be hurried. Ifa union can be effected by general con- 
sent it will undoubtedly be a great blessing to the cause of truth, and therefore 
no risk should be run by premature ecclesiastical action. The proceedings of 
the Conference at Philadelphia have been published in a neat pamphlet, the 
contents of which are alike interesting and instructive. 

The Synod gave a hearty assent to the deliverances and action proposed by 
the Evangelical Alliance for the United States. It also passed some wise and 
well-drawn resolutions in regard to the efforts made to diminish the evils grow- 
ing out of the liquor traffic, but refused to pass a denunciation of the license 
system—a system which many declare to be a sanction of the traffic, when, in 
point of fact, it is and always has been a restriction, since it declares that this 
trade, unlike all other trades, shall not be pursued except under certain well- 
defined limitations. The resolutions as adopted express the sentiments of all the 
ministry, without any exception ; but to go further, and declare that to be a sin 
which Scripture does not make a sin, would certainly find many to object to it, 
and so be without moral force. T. W. Cuamsers. 


New York City. 
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THE FCURTH COUNCIL OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


Lonpon, 3-12 Jury, 1888. 


In outer feature and aspect the London Council showed well. There was 
a full attendance of delegates and very large audiences, composed chiefly of 
London Presbyterians. The discussions were marked in many cases by more 
than ordinary ability, and the addresses at the evening meetings by more than 
ordinary eloquence. From public men and public bodies the Council received 
much kindly attention. The receptions and excursions were interesting and 
successful. The hospitality of London friends was generous and cordial. A 
happy spirit reigned among the delegates and their friends, and they left with 
a bright remembrance of the days when so many brethren dwelt together in 
unity. ‘‘ The joy of the Lord is the strength of his people,’’ and we doubt — 
not but this spirit of gladness will have a stimulating effect when the brethren 
resume their labors. It is a satisfaction to know that our London friends were 
pleased with the Council, and look forward as a result of it to considerable 
benefit as regards their own standing in the great community of the metropolis. 

It was a singular coincidence that, simultaneously with the Presbyterian 
Council, a conference of Anglican bishops was convened at Lambeth, the official 
residence of the Archbishop of Canterbury. In spite of the officers of both 
bodies, the public would insist on calling them the Pan-presbyterian and the 
Pan-anglican. Nay, they would carry conventionalism so far as to call them 
the two pans! Comparisons could hardly fail to be instituted between them. 
But as the Lambeth Conference met in private, while every sitting of the Pres- 
byterian Council was in public, the comparison necessarily failed. But that 
great feature of Presbyterianism, absolute publicity, a feature which brings every-- 
thing out, good and bad, and leaves no room for secret operations, was brought. 
out with all the force of contrast. It was a very common feeling among the: 
Presbyterians that two such gatherings ought not to take place without some: 
Christian and fraternal recognition. It would have been natural and graceful: 
in England for this to come first from the Episcopal body ; but when no sign. 
appeared, the Presbyterians took the initiative, passed on the last day of their. 
meeting a fraternal resolution, and directed a copy to be sent to the Confer-. 
ence. The resolution was duly acknowledged by the Secretary, but with an. 
announcement that no further reply would be made to it, as the Conference 
had long before determined to answer no letters or memorials! If the Con- 
ference shall get through the world without answering letters, and shall train 
its members to do the same, it will certainly be the saving of an immensity of 
trouble, but with an enormous increase of the practice of boycotting! It was 
impossible for American brethren not to contrast with this coldness the advance 
to other churches lately made by the Episcopal Church, both in the United 
States and in Canada, and to feel some surprise at the stately reserve of the 
. Anglicans at Lambeth. 
It is gratifying to observe the eagerness with which connection with the 
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Council continues to be sought. _ Hitherto it has been very weak in its Ger- 
man element. In fact, with the exception of the first Council, when some 
Germans were present as associates, there has hardly been any representation of 
Germany atall. At Belfast, Dr. Brandes, of Géttingen, was present as an asso- 
ciate, and was fired with the desire to interest his brethren of the Reformed 
Church in the movement, and, if possible, to get a number of them affiliated 
with the Council. This year, accordingly, there came to the Council some 
nine or ten German ministers and elders, representing, most of them, either 
societies or congregations, but not usually delegated by churches. The Coun- 
cil readily saw the importance of these brethren having an official connection 
with the Alliance, invited them to sit as corresponding members, and directed 
further inquiry to be made into the various applications, in the hope that some 
method of incorporating them might be found, in harmony with the constitu- 
tion of the Alliance. While this attitude was taken with reference to members 
of the Reformed Church in Germany, there is with some of our brethren a 
latent desire for a wider connection with the German churches, on the ground 
that the United Evangelical Church has, in theory, a synodical or Presbyterian 
constitution. Others see great difficulty in the way of such a step, and hold it, 
in the mean time, at any rate, to be impracticable. The Council, however, 
through its Executive, will do its best to promote confederation with the mem- 
bers of the Reformed churches who have applied therefor. 

It was further gratifying for the Council to receive applications from some 
regularly constituted Presbyterian churches formed mainly of converts in mis- 
sion fields. Such were the applications from Syria, China, and Japan. 
Whether or not the formation of any of these churches may have been stimu- 
lated by the existence or by the influence of the Presbyterian Alliance, they, at 
all events, exemplify its principles, and they realize one of its ends. In some 
cases the presbyteries are formed from various Presbyterian churches carrying 
on mission work in the same locality. But instead of the missionaries trying 
to get up each a native presbytery ora native church attached to their own 
denomination, they have combined, or have encouraged their converts to com- 
bine, in one native Presbyterian church. We believe there are other mission 
fields ripe, or nearly ripe, fora similararrangement. One cannot foretell what 
four years may bring forth ; but it would certainly be among the most gratify- 
ing of events if the next Council should be called to welcome representatives from 
a comprehensive Presbyterian Church of India, to say nothing of localities of 
less extent or smaller importance. ‘By such means the Alliance might go on 
lengthening its cords and strengthening its stakes in various parts of the world ; 
consolidating the Presbyterian interest and husbanding its resources, and giv- 
ing such visible importance to the principle of co-operation as to stimulate the 
cause of union at home and along the whole of the Presbyterian line. 

An important contribution was made to the objects of the Alliance by the 
very ample and elaborate report on Statistics, the preparation of which was due 
entirely to the Rev. Dr. Mathews, of Quebec. It is not every man that could 
devise the plan of so extensive a body of information, to be gathered from the 
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four quarters of the globe ; and still less could an ordinary man have patience 
for the endless amount of toil and trouble needed to carry the plan into effect. 
For the first time, the members of Council had the statistical report in their 
possession at the commencement of the sittings. It was felt to constitute a 
new bond among the churches represented, when they could all find themselves 
somewhere in the bird’s-eye view which the Report presented of the work done 
by the whole. What valuable hints may arise sooner or later from the study 
of these statistics ; what consciousness of shortcoming on the part of some of 
the churches, leading to greater efforts for the time to come ; what desires on 
the part of others to reach an elevation still higher and more worthy of their 
character and of their resources ; what increase of interest in each other’s pros- 
perity, and what increase of prayer for the Divine blessing to establish upon all 
the work of their hands, it is, of course, impossible to calculate ; but the pos- 
sibilities in all these directions are very great. That mistakes should occur 
in so large a collection of statistical papers was, of course, to be expected ; but 
the digest is founded on returns furnished by members of the churches them- 
selves ; and any misapprehensions as to the precise object of the queries that 
gave rise to erroneous returns may be remedied before another occasion. 

London, with its many suburbs spreading out mile after mile on every side, 
was a difficult place to meet in, the more especially that there could be but 
little domestic intercourse among the delegates, and therefore little opportunity 
of cultivating the acquaintance of one another. Yet it was remarkable how 
soon the spirit of unity sprang up among them, and how well it was main- 
tained to the end. Even those who, not speaking the English language, were 
necessarily at a great disadvantage, appeared to enjoy themselves and to be 
pleased with the result. We were much struck with the right hearty words of 
a German minister, Pastor Brands, of East Friesland—‘‘ We ask from the 
Council nothing but prayers, loving regard, and Christian fellowship. May I 
tell you what I found here? I found your capital vast and unique, and, like 
it, your hospitality. But the best thing that I found was a Christian family, a 
Presbyterian home. God bless your Presbyterian homes and churches every- 
where !”” 

Substantially, the proceedings of the Council were marked by great harmony. 
There was no vote on any important question. The only dissent entered on 
the minutes was that of a Reformed Presbyterian elder, who was afraid that a 
friendly message to the bishops might be regarded as implying some approval 
of their office and of their claims. But this view obtained no countenance 
among the other members of the Council. Although they represented prob- 
ably the most decided views held anywhere in favor of Presbyterian govern- 
ment, they were not restrained thereby from an act of Christian courtesy and 
good-will toward an Episcopal Conference. In connection with another piece 
of business—a memorial from Presbyterian missionaries in Persia, complaining 
of a wanton Anglican intrusion into the field which they had reclaimed and 
_ cultivated—the Council did not hesitate to express its view that such invasion 
was utterly unjustifiable. The Council was wholly unanimous on the subject 
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of foreign mission work, and very heartily endorsed the proposals of its com- 
mittee for union in the foreign field. Perhaps it was more unexpected to find 
union on the proposal that woman’s work should be organized, under the 
superintendence of the Courts of the Church. One cannot tell what valuable 
results may come out of this resolution. The discussion on Church worship 
led to no specific resolution, but lett the question as it was, any tendency on 
the part of some to a liturgy being met by the very decided objections of 
others. In regard to the Continent of Europe, there seemed a strong opinion 
that one of the chief functions of the Alliance was to give all possible encour- 
agement to Evangelical Reformed churches there, often struggling under a 
load of difficulties fitted almost to overwhelm them. It was felt, too, that to 
provide ordinances in their own language for British and American travellers 
and others in some of the chief places of resort in Continental countries was 
a work in which the churches of both these countries might well combine. 
The Council had too high a respect for the memory of Calvin to be indifferent 
to the prosperity of the Reformed churches in countries where his influence 
was once so mighty and so beneficial. And its interest in these lands was 
stimulated by the thought of the sad contrast presented by many of them (in a 
great degree through political causes) to their former state of prosperity, and 
by the thought of the marvellous boon it would be to the world if the cause of 
the Gospel in these lands should regain its former prosperity and power. 

We do not hesitate to express our belief that the Council has been consoli- 
dated and increased in efficiency by its London meeting, that it is better com- 
pacted, and that, as it comes to have confidence in itself, it will be found ca- 
pable of higher things. And we anticipate much from the appointment of a 
permanent Secretary. Considering the wide field which the Council covers, it 
is a wonder that, with the services of but a fraction of one or two men, the in- 
terest in the movement has kept up, and that there has been no suspended ani- 
mation during the long intervals between council and council. The Secretary 
now appointed will in all likelihood have his residence in London, which has 
well proved itself, in connection with this Council, worthy to be the head- 
quarters of the movement. London commands the most direct postal, tele- 
graphic, and railway communication with America, the Continent, and the Col- 
onies ; and though the Presbyterian community there be somewhat small in num- 
bers, it is rich in influential men, and its Presbyterian population is very hearty 
and united. The Secretary will find not a little useful work in deepening the 
interest in the movement both in Britain and in America, while the Continent 
ot Europe will present a most important field both for exploration and for 
building up. Some day, perhaps, he may be able to refresh the distant col- 
onies of Great Britain with a visit. Remote parts of the United States may in 
like manner be thought of ; statistics will have to be completed, and the peri- 
odical journal to be carried on ; and when 1892 draws near, a large measure 
of time and attention will be required to prepare for the coming Council at 
Toronto, It is hardly to be supposed that any difficulty will be found in pro- 
viding the needful funds. If such difficulty do exist, it will rather be because 
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the sum is so small than so large ; and because, being small, every one may 
fancy that no effort can be needed to secure it. 

In conclusion, we have pleasure in adverting to one result of the Council in 
which Americans have had an almost exclusive part. We refer to the deputa- 
tion that waited on the King of the Belgians in connection with the drink traffic 
on the Congo. It fell out very happily. The deputation was honored with a 
personal interview, at which the hearing of the king was so kind and so simple, 
while his interest in the subject was so profound, that the deputation hardly 
knew whether most to admire him for his courtesy or honor him for his en- 
lightened philanthropy. The drink traffic not only on the Congo, but over all 
the coast, and even in the interior of Africa, is one of the most scandalous and 
atrocious perversions it is possible to conceive of the recent opening of the door 
of that Continent. It nearly broke the heart of Livingstone that what he had 
done in the way of opening Africa in the Nyassa region seemed only to give 
facilities to that hideous slave trade which he so graphically described as the 
open sore of the country. What would he have thought if, after all the Euro- 
pean States had been brought to accept his views, and by their joint action 
throw open an immense territory for carrying them out, he had seen the door 
entered, the moment it was thrown open, by traders from every land, with the 
gin bottle in one hand and gunpowder in the other, taking advantage of the 
miserable weakness of the poor natives to pour liquid fire among them, and 
make them tenfold more the children of hell than before? Whether the indig- 
nant remonstrances of the Christian world shall have the effect of stopping this 
odious traffic or no, they will, at least, place in the pillory the merchants, 
whether English, French, Dutch, German, Portuguese, or American, who are 
engaged in it, and whose names, if the thing goes on, cannot long be withheld 
from the public. We rejoice that the Alliance of Reformed Churches has so 
conspicuously identified itself with the movement against this traffic. Alas! 
that Sir R. Burton should have seen cause to say that if the foreign trader were 
to be banished from Africa, and the slave trade were to flourish again as before, 
Africa would be less miserable than she is now under the gin and rum, the 
gunpowder and the rifles introduced by the Christian (!) trader. 


W. G. Brarxiz. 
Edinburgh. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
CANADA. 


Tue General Assembly met at Halifax, N. S., on June 13th. An appropri- 
ate sermon, bearing upon’ the missionary work of the Church, was preached 
from 2 Kings vii. 9 by the Rev. R. F. Burns, D.D., the retiring Moderator. 
The Rev. W. T. McMullen, of Woodstock, Ont., was unanimously appointed 
to the chair, the duties of which he discharged with ability and courtesy. 

The extent of the territory which the Canadian Church has to occupy is seen 
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from the fact that the distance between the places at which the Assembly met 
last year and this year is over two thousand miles ; while Winnipeg, where the 
Assembly met in 1887, stands about half way between the eastern and western 
limits of Canada. It is easy to see that the home mission work of the Church 
is large beyond precedent, in proportion to resources. Hence the Canadian 
Church considers itself entitled to look to the old lands, whose people are 
coming in to occupy the great West, for assistance in a task which is beyond its 
unaided efforts. Nor has the Presbyterianism of the new country looked in 
vain to that of the mother lands, for substantial aid in the cultivation of this 
immense field continues to be freely given. 

The growth of the Presbyterian Church in Canada has been, on the whole, 
satisfactory. ‘The readers of Dr. Gregg’s interesting History cannot but be 
impressed with the difference between the feeble and scattered Presbyterianism 
of 1834 (the date to which the History has come down) and the comparatively 
compact and vigorous Presbyterianism of the present day. It has been the 
happiness of the Church in Canada to have accomplished, through successive 
unions, the formation of a Church which comprises nearly all the Presby- 
terians of the Dominion, and in which the questions which originally caused 
and were long held to justify separation have not proved to be a disturbing 
element. 

According to statistics presented to the late Assembly, the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada has 845 ministers actively engaged in the work of the Church. 
The pastoral charges reported are 783. The total number of churches and 
stations supplied with service is 1831. The communicants on the roll number 
152,195, being an increase of rather more than gooo during the year. The 
places of worship supply sitting accommodation for 452,138 persons. Of 
infant baptisms 10,144 cases are reported, and of adult baptisms, 1148. The 
number in Sabbath-schools and Bible-classes is 117,854. The number attend- 
ing weekly prayer-meetings is set down as 46,193 ; it is gratifying to state that 
this is an increase of 2485 on the preceding year. 

The stipend paid by congregations was $679,297, giving an average of nearly 
$868 for each pastoral charge reported. ‘The amount expended on churches 
and manses was $398,330. Other congregational purposes called forth 
$313,672. For strictly congregational purposes the total expenditure was 
$1,393,226, an increase of $150,316 on the preceding year. 

The schemes of the Church embrace theological schools, home missions, 
foreign missions, French evangelization, augmentation of stipends, aged min- 
isters’ fund, widows’ and orphans’ fund, and Assembly fund, The amount 
contributed for these schemes is $226,490. Here again there is a gratifying 
increase as compared with 1886, the figures for which were $193,453. It 
should be stated, however, that large amounts are annually contributed for 
endowment of theological colleges and cognate purposes which do not appear 
in the statistical returns ; so that the liberality of the Church in connection with 
work which is properly its own is greater than the figures given would represent. 

There was raised for home missions $43,073, an increase of $10,869 ; for 
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foreign missions, $69,606, an increase of $19,605 ; foraugmentation of stipend, 
$32,562, an increase of $1306 ; for French evangelization, $22,752, an increase 
of $2868. 

Of the total amount collected for the schemes, ‘$21,456 came from the Sab- 
bath-schools ; while of the foreign mission revenue, $23,908 was received 
through the Woman's Foreign Missionary societies. ‘The entire contributions 
for the year by pastoral charges are reported as $1,730,252, an increase of 
$196,735 on 1886. The report on statistics closes with the reflection : ‘‘ Is 
not God leading His people to understand that the silver and the gold are His, 
and to recognize His right to them?” It is, indeed, matter of deep gratitude 
that such a reflection naturally arises from comparison of the present with the 
past ; but it must be confessed that the Canadian Church, like most other 
churches, has a great deal to learn touching systematic and adequate giving for 
the cause of Christ. 

There is no more hopeful feature of the Church everywhere at this time than 
its enhanced interest in missions. Colleges and theological seminaries have 
caught the flame. In the Canadian Church Queen’s College and Knox College 
have each, under sanction of the Assembly, sent a missionary to Honau, in 
China, for whose support these colleges have become permanently responsible. 
It is also most gratifying to note the progress of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. It is very true that in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female, and that the Church does not need to duplicate all her agencies and 
organizations in providing work for both sexes ; yet the experience of the 
Church seems clearly to testify to the great increase and diffusion of missionary 
zeal through woman’s societies. The opinion in the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada is perhaps universal, that while the women are contributing large sums - 
through their own organizations, the general revenue does not suffer on this 
account, but, in consequence of the intensifying of missionary feeling, is rather 
increased. 

An overture was presented to the Assembly respecting the appointment of 
evangelists, and ‘‘ praying the Assembly to seek out men of wisdom and pru- 
dence having the necessary qualifications for evangelistic work, and appoint the 
same to the office of evangelists, and provide for their suitable maintenance.’’ 
The Assembly’s deliverance was as follows: ‘‘ While not recommending the 
establishment of a class or order of evangelists, the Assembly do not fora 
moment forget that there are brethren who are specially endowed with the gift 
of speaking to the conscience, of arousing the careless and directing them to 
the Saviour ; and they deem it most important that this and all other gifts shall 
be utilized in the utmost measure for the salvation of sinners and the edification 
of the body of Christ.’” The Assembly, further, appointed a committee for the 
purpose of considering how the evangelistic gifts of brethren may, in accord- 
ance with the view expressed, be most usefully employed in the service of the 
Church. 

The subject of recognizing medical studies as part of the curriculum of candi- 
dates for the ministry who are looking to the foreign field was brought before 
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the Assembly for the second time. More particularly the points submitted are 
these ; (2) Whether, in the case of candidates for the ministry who desire to 
direct their studies with a view to work ir. the foreign mission field, medical 
studies may, to any extent, be substituted for the ordinary studies in arts or 
theology. (2) If such substitution can be advantageously recognized, to sug- 
gest the provisions of a scheme in accordance with which this may be done 
without diminishing or impairing the course of training for the ministry. The 
Assembly entertained the subject to the extent of appointing a committee, com- 
posed chiefly of members of the Foreign Mission Committee and professors 
of theology, to consider fully all the interests involved, and to report next year. 
This subject is certainly entitled to the most careful consideration. The great 
importance of medicine in connection with missions is recognized by all 
churches. Many fully qualified physicians, who are not ministers, have been 
sent to the field, and many ministerial missionaries have added to their other 
qualifications a certain amount of medical knowledge and skill, which has 
proved of great use in their work. When a candidate for the ministry spends 
seven or eight years in his course in arts and theology, it may be difficult to 
devote two or three years more to medical studies ; while, if the student takes 
his medical course contemporaneously with his other studies, he is likely either 
to impair his health or deal lightly with some part of his too-extensive curric- 
ulum. The Church must not send forth to India and China missionaries who 
have a smattering of theology and medicine, but are neither well-trained min- 
isters nor physicians. On the other hand, it is evident that the study of medi- 
cine involves intellectual culture, and in some cases may, perhaps, be advan- 
tageously substituted for other studies which are mainly propzdeutics for 
theology. 

The discussion on temperance was more than usually animated. This was 
partly owing, perhaps, to the fact that several counties which had adopted the 
Scott Act (local option) had seen fit to reverse their action. Many of the 
leaders in the temperance legislation movement had come to think that nothing 
but a general prohibitory act would be efficacious, and it was argued that the 
Church should direct her whole strength toward the securing of such an act. 
Some members of Assembly thought that too much was expected from legisla- 
tion, and that the Church should trust rather to forces which were moral and 
spiritual. There was but one opinion as to the great amount of evil wrought 
by strong drink, and the duty of Christian men and churches to do all in their 
power for the diminution and removal of intemperance. 

A committee was appointed last year to make inquiry into the laws respecting 
lotteries. The committee reported that the law condemned lotteries in general, 
but that the Revised Statutes of Canada permitted raffles for small prizes at any 
bazaar for charitable objects, provided that permission is obtained from the 
municipal authorities, and that the articles to be raffled for have first been 
offered for sale. In the province of Quebec lotteries for charitable and re- 
ligious purposes are allowed, without limit as to the value of the commodities 
to be disposed of. The Assembly resolved to petition the Dominion Pazrlia- 
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ment to amend the existing law by removing all excéptions to the prohibition 
of lotteries, and, in the mean time, to warn the people from the pulpit not to 
take advantage of the law at church sales or otherwise, nor to trust to chance in 
any of the concerns of life, small or great. 


The Assembly was overtured by the Presbytery of Toronto to the effect that 
presbyteries should not be under obligation to.examine anew on the subjects 
of their course students who appeared before them for licensure, and who were 
fully certified by the theological colleges ; but that, at their discretion, presby- 
teries might limit this examination to the subjects of personal religion and gen- 
eral fitness for the ministry. The overture was intrusted to a committee which 
should report to next Assembly. 

The next Assembly will meet in Toronto on the second Wednesday of June, 


Witiiam CavEN. 


Toronto, 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS, LONDON, 
JUNE 9-19, 1888. 


Tus memorable gathering of representatives and friends of Foreign Missions 
was the result of consultations and organized preparations which had been in 
progress for about eighteen months, beginning with a meeting held December 
14th, 1886, at the British and Foreign Bible Society’s House in London. The 
valuable results reached by the Liverpool and Mildmay Park Conferences in 
England in 1860 and 1878, and those held on missionary ground at Ootaca- 
mund, Allahabad, Shanghai, and, on a smaller scale, elsewhere, prompted the 
desire for and encouraged the expectation of greater good, to be reached by a 
larger and more representative dssembly, which should meet approximately at 
the close of the first century of modern Protestant missions. The eighteenth 
century had witnessed what Dr. Fleming Stevenson calls ‘‘ the brilliant mis- 
sionary prelude’’ to the work that was to be initiated in the closing years of the 
century. Moravians, Danes, and Germans had already gone to the heathen 
world with the message of the Gospel, and Englishmen had gone to the 
Colonies. The New England Company and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had rendered a little aid. But Carey 
was the first Englishman to be sent directly into what we now know as the 
foreign missionary field and work. 

The London Conference of June last brought together chosen representatives 
of about 140 missionary and evangelistic organizations, contributing more than 
nine tenths of all that is given by Protestant Christendom for the evangelization 
of the heathen world. More than $10,000,000 goes out annually from the 
treasuries of these societies. The High Church Anglican and the High Church 
Lutheran societies were the only important organizations that expressed sym- 
pathy, but declined to participate in the Conference. At least 1250 enrolled 
delegates represented the societies which accepted the Committee’s invitation, 
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together with about 200¢ invited members’’ and ‘‘ delegates at large’ from 
England and America. Nearly 60 societies and 190 delegates from the 
United States were enrolled, with 10 Canadian societies and 19 from the Eastern 
Continent, having a joint representation of about 70 delegates. Fifty-three 
British societies sent delegates to the number of more than a thousand. The 
Conference was well called, in its comprehensiveness, the most cecumenical 
council that the world has seen. Its quality was no less worthy, including as 
it did large numbers of male and female missionaries from all parts of the wide 
field, secretaries of societies and members of their boards and committees, peers 
and commoners of the British Parliament, an ex-Viceroy of India, an ex- 
Governor of Bengal, with numbers of men who had seen political, military, 
mercantile, or professional service for long periods abroad ; the Bishop of Exeter, 
and a number of colonial and missionary bishops ; scholars of the stamp of Sir 
Monier Monier-Williams and Sir William W. Hunter, with hosts of pastors 
and teachers and Christian men and women from the ranks of the great army. 

The General President of the Conference was the Earl of Aberdeen, late Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, a nobleman prominent in all Christian and philanthropic 
work, by whose side the Countess was ordinarily seated at all those meetings 
at which he presided, while she also presided herself at a Sunday afternoon 
meeting for young women held in Exeter Hall, within whose ample audience- 
rooms and committee-rooms the sessions of the Conference were held, and the 
incidental work of the Conference was largely done. Other noblemen and 
prominent laymen and clergymen presided over various meetings of the body. 
To the wise and indefatigable efforts of the Secretary, Rev. James Johnston, 
and to the careful and effective work of the managing committee, the great 
success of the gathering is largely due. 

The courtesies shown to attending delegates in the opening and closing ses- 
sions, and in special receptions of one kind and another, as well as in their 
entertainment, were unstinted, untiring, and full of varied interest. The 
Church Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the Religious Tract Society, the Evangelical Alliance, 
the National Temperance League, gave their several welcomes, while the Lord 
Mayor of London received the American delegates at the Mansion House, and 
Lord Aberdeen invited all to a garden party at his suburban residence at Dollis 
Hill, where Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Sir Lyon Playfair, and other friends were 
present with him to receive them. 

The serious work of the Conference occupied seven crowded days. There 
were usually seven sessions each day, some designed for the general public and 
others for members only. The public meetings in the great hall covered in 
their review and survey the whole wide mission field, gathering up in compact 
and vivid presentation the facts of the past and the present, with the lessons 
which they are fitted to teach and the appeals that they carry with them for 
higher consecration apd redoubled and concentrated effort. The eighteen 
meetings of this kind that were held drew a very large attendance, and were 
maintained for the most part on a very high plane of interest and effectiveness. 
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The meetings that will contribute most to the better conduct of the work of 
missions in the future were those which were held in the smaller halls, ‘‘ for 
members only,’’ or as ‘‘ meetings for open conference.’’ The scheme for these 
meetings had been very carefully matured, and covered the whole ground of 
missionary principle, policy, and effort. Four sessions were devoted to ‘‘ Mis- 
sionary Methods ;’’ two to ‘‘ Medical Missions ;”’ three to ‘‘ The Place of Edu- 
cation in Missionary Work ;’’ two to ‘*‘ Woman’s Work in the Mission Field ;’’ 
three to ‘‘ The Organization and Government of Native Churches ;’’ three to 
‘* The Missionary in Relation to Literature ;”’ two to ‘‘ Home Work for Mis- 
sions ;’’ two to ‘‘ Missionary Comity ;’’ and one to ‘‘ The Relations of Commerce 
and Diplomacy to Missions.’’ Other subjects discussed in the ‘‘ open meet- 
ings’ were ‘‘ The Increase of Islam ;’’ ‘‘ The State of the World a hundred 
years ago and now, as regards the Prospects of Foreign Missions ;’’ Buddhism 
and other heathen systems compared with Christianity ; the Missions of the 
* Roman Catholic Church in heathen lands ; and the Relations between Home - 
and Foreign Missions. 

These subjects were introduced by the chairmen appointed for the several 
sessions, sometimes in an elaborate address, and were then ordinarily discussed 
for an hour or more in carefully prepared papers, which were followed by 
brief extemporaneous addresses. These papers and addresses were in the main 
of great merit, pointed and practical. However wide the diversity of views 
that now and then came to light, there was an admirable directness and courtesy 
and Christian sincerity in these hundreds of addresses. Sometimes fifteen or 
twenty speakers were eager to occupy the time remaining for the public dis- 
cussion, but the regulations laid down for the conduct of the meetings were so . 
judicious, so kindly enforced and so well observed, that a better presentation 
of the successive subjects would hardly be desired. On some practical subjects, 
like those involved in the relations of commerce to Christian missions, feeling 
was very intense, and could hardly contain itself within the bounds of courtesy 
toward views that were opposed to the prevailing sentiment. The utterances 
of the Conference on the opium traffic, the liquor traffic in Afriea and elsewhere 
among heathen peoples, and the protection given to licentiousness in India by 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, were very strong, and coming from such a body, 
can hardly fail to make a profound impression. On the last of these topics 
there is cause for congratulation in the fact, that only four days before the as- 
sembling of the Conference the House of Commons, with hardly a dissenting 
opinion expressed in the debate, and without a dissenting vote, passed a mo- 
tion affirming that the suspension of the regulations in question was insuffi- 
cient, and insisting on the repeal of the acts. American and Continental dele- 
gates found themselves under some restraint in commenting on the policy and 
practice of the British Government in its dealing with China in the opium 
traffic. Englishmen like Mr. Hudson Taylor, of the China Inland Mission, 
testified that the opium traffic inflicted upon China greater injury in a week 
than was counterbalanced by the missionary labor of a year. The facts that 
were brought out with respect to the liquor traffic with the South Sea Islands, 
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and especially with Africa, were appalling, and moved the Conference to its 
most positive utterances and acts. A deputation was appointed to wait upon 
the King of the Belgians in the interest of the Congo Free State, as was also 
done the next month at the meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance. The call of 
the latter deputation upon the King, as we can gladly testify, showed that that 
is not the point upon which the pressure of Christian and philanthropic senti- 
ment and effort needs to be concentrated. It is rather to the governments of 
Germany and the United States, of France and Portugal, that those must address 
themselves with all earnestness and persistence who would save these savage 
races from deeper demoralization and speedier destruction at the hands of an 
unscrupulous and godless commerce. Our own Government, as we were re- 
minded, is put somewhat at a disadvantage for action in this matter, on the one 
hand, by its attitude in respect to intervention in the affairs of other states, and, 
on the other hand, by the power exerted over politicians and statesmen by the 
gigantic liquor interest. Looking at these tremendous evils simply from the 
point of view of the Missionary Conference, as it studied the great obstacles to 
the evangelization of the world, the piety and philanthropy of our land have the 
questions to answer— How shall we clear ourselves of all possible responsibility 
for the hastening death and the more hopeless doom of these dying heathen ? 
and, How shall we save those who at our hands are doubly perishing ? 

In respect to the true mode of dealing with existing social customs—caste, 
slavery, polygamy, child-marriage in India, and the like—the very nature of the 
Conference of course precluded any attempt to reach unity of method. Very 
considerable diversities of usage came to view as the representatives of different 
societies in different lands described and explained their policies. The con- 
viction became, we think, all but universal, that due account must be made of 
the state of society in each field, and that no hard-and-fast rule could be laid 
down which would not work great hardship, injustice, and moral peril some- 
where. - 

The subject of the training of missionaries and of native helpers occupied the 
interested attention of the Conference for some time. ‘The all but unanimous 
testimony of missionaries and members of mission boards in regard to the train- 
ing of native helpers was to the effect that only in the most exceptional cases 
was it desirable that they should be trained, even in part, away from the mis- 
sion fields. (Those of us who were disposed to advocate the occasional and ex- 
ceptional admission of these native converts to the institutions of the West for 
special preparation for possible future leadership in teaching, in literary work, 
and the like, found ourselves rowing against a strong current. 

In respect to the training of the missionaries themselves for their future work, 
while there was energetic protest against some extreme strictures upon the ex- 
clusively intellectual and unpractical influence and tendency of our Seminary 
methods, the recould not be anything but hearty assent to the warm assertion 
of Mr. Hudson Taylor that ‘‘ it is at the peril of the Church that she refuses 
the men and women that Christ wants, or sporls them.”’ 

The papers and discussions on ‘‘ Missionary Comity’’ brought out, with a plain- 
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ness which made mistake impossible, the disastrous results that have too often 
followed and must follow the transfer to missionary ground of sectarian and 
denominational divisions and contentions. It will be, we judge, impossible 
that the societies represented in the Conference should not hereafter be more 
scrupulous in avoiding even the appearance of crowding into each other’s fields, 
or of contending more for denominationalism than for Christianity, That may 
well be left to the societies which declined participation in the Conference. It 
remained for the Presbyterian Alliance, at its meeting the next month, to speak 
with becoming plainness in regard to the intrusion of the High Church Angli- 
cans into the Nestorian mission field. It was deeply regretted that a prelate so 
highly honored as the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Lightfoot) should be the mouth- 
piece at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s mission 
to the Assyrian Christians, undertaken, as we were told, in response to the call of 
the Assyrian Bishops, z/er alia, to save them, on the one side, from Roman Cath- 
olicism, and, on the other, from American Presbyterianism. The witness borne 
by the Conference to the essential oneness of the great Church of Christ on earth 
was most timely and very impressive. It compelled attention and made its 
impression even in London, and that in a season so matked by memorable 
Christian assemblies. The devotional spirit of the Conference was one of its 
conspicuous characteristics, and the communion service held in Exeter Hall, at 
the suggestion of a noble Christian lady, was a delightful and noteworthy oc- 
casion. 

The scientific value of such able and seasonable papers as those of Sir M. 
Monier-Williams on Buddhism and Sir W. W. Hunter on the ‘‘ Increase of 
Islam,’’ and others that we might specify, should not be overlooked. 

The proceedings of the Conference will be published as soon as possible, and 
should gain a wide circulation. With the aid supplied by liberal friends in 
London, these volumes will be issued at a price which is little more than nom- 
inal. We shall hope to see thousands of copies ordered for the widest distribu- 
tion in the United States. In that way the pleasure and privilege and profit 
shared by the thousands who were present at this unparalleled assembly will be 
diffused and perpetuated. Cuaries A. AIKEN, 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America met according to appointment in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia on the 17th of May, and was opened with a sermon by the retiring 
Moderator, Rev. Joseph T. Smith, D.D., of Baltimore. This meeting of the 
highest judicatory of our Church was attended with special interest, inasmuch 
as the First General Assembly was organized in the same city a hundred years 
ago. Preparations had accordingly been made in the most ample way for a 
proper celebration of the centennial of American Presbyterianism. The hos- 
pitalities of the city were generous, and an enthusiastic interest in the proceed- 
ings of the Assembly was maintained throughout all its meetings. 

The sermon of the retiring Moderator was admirably suited to the occasion, 
and was listened to with the closest attention by a large audience. The rule 
that excludes the sermons of retiring Moderators from the minutes of the As- 
sembly is a good one, and the appearance of Dr. Smith’s eloquent discourse in 
the volume for 1888 we trust will be regarded as only an illustration of the 
maxim Lxceplio probal regulam. We approve of the exception, however, in 
the present case as fully as the rule, there being evident propriety in giving 
permanent place in the records of the Church to a discourse delivered upon 
such an historic occasion. 

The Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D.D., of Kansas City, Mo.—now of New 
York—was chosen as Moderator, and discharged his duties with conspicuous 
ability. It was a great honor to be called to preside over the deliberations of 
this Assembly ; for besides being possessed of peculiar historic interest, it was 
in a very exceptional sense representative of the best elements of our Church. 
There is little that occurs to us to say, as we recall the events connected with 
the sessions of this Assembly, beyond the fact that the Assembly was an able, 
deliberate, business-like body ; that it addressed itself faithfully to the work that 
was before it, and despatched its business without much needless delay, and 
with even less than the usual oratorical effusiveness. Once or twice it gave way 
to uncalled-for manifestation of feeling ; and on one occasion it voted both 
ways within half an hour on substantially the same resolution, which, in the 
judgment of many, ought not to have been offered at all. 

Enthusiasm reached its climax, of course, on the day set apart for special 
services commemorative of the centennial of American Presbyterianism. The 
members of the Southern Assembly came up from Baltimore, where they were 
in session, to take part in these services; and the addresses in the Acad- 
emy of Music and Horticultural Hall were delivered by representatives of 
both Assemblies. It is impossible to convey to those who were not present an 
idea of the enthusiasm which these addresses awakened. Not a discordant 
note was struck during the entire day, and one listened in vain for any other 
sound than one that indicated a feeling of devout gratitude to God for what the 
Church had done, and of abiding, intense, enthusiastic faith in the fundamental 
principles of Augustinian theology. 
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Those who had hoped that in the heat of emotional excitement a fusion of 
the Northern and Southern churches might take place, and that thus this cen- 
tennial occasion would mark the era of a reunited Church, of course were 
disappointed. We did not anticipate any such result ; indeed, we expressed 
the hope in a former number of this Review that a reunion would not be pre- 
cipitated under the influence of ‘‘ the enthusiasm of centennialism.’’ We said 
this because we did not believe then, as we do not believe now, that the time 
for reunion had yet arrived. We do not cherish a secret desire for continued 
separation ; we plead guilty to no lukewarmness upon this subject. A well- 
considered reunion is eminently desirable, and had our Church never departed 
from the provisions of the Barrier Act, embodied in her Form of Government, 
one of the causes for continued separation would not have existed. But we 
must remember that the two churches have stood apart for upward of quarter 
of a century. These churches now find a seriousShindrance in the way of re- 
union. The South is confronted with the race-question. It is peculiarly the 
Southern man’s question in its social and ecclesiastical aspects ; and it is a 
difficult question. The Southern view of the question is known. The North 
does not concur in it. But if proposals for reunion originating in the North- 
ern Church are made occasions for attempts on the part of Northern men to 
browbeat the South, the Southern Church will resent it, and it would be strange 
if she did not. We may add, however, that if overtures for reunion are to be 
met in the South by an impeachment of the orthodoxy of the Northern Church, 
it would be better for the whole subject of reunion to be indefinitely postponed. 

The Northern Church will not embody, it ought not to embody in its 
organic Jaw, a provision that discriminates against the colored people. Men 
feel this who at the same time fully sympathize with the feeling that controls 
the discussion of this question at the South. ‘The hope of reunion, therefore, 
lies in the slow, sure, and amicable adjustment of relations between the white 
and the colored people, according to which separate churches and presbyteries 
will be formed on a basis of race-affinity. When that occurs, as it probably 
will, unless the movement is hindered by a mistaken zeal in a contrary direc- 
tion, reunion some time in the future will take place, as the reunion between 
the Old and New Schools took place, on the basis of the Standards pure and 
simple. Meanwhile—and probably for a generation—we can be far better 
employed in the cultivation of good feeling between the churches, by mutual 
acquaintance, by interchange of pulpits, and by co-operation in general Chris- 
tian work than in schemes of reunion that are so apt to end in increased bit- 
terness. 

It was a little disappointing that the Centennial Fund of One Million Dollars 
for Disabled and Infirm Ministers was not fully raised. But it should be re- 
membered that a great many ministers and elders questioned at the outset the 
wisdom of making an attempt to raise it; and it is probable that this feeling 
exists to a very considerable extent even now, notwithstanding the very able 
advocacy of the cause on the part of Dr. Heckman. We are glad, however, 
to know that pledges to the amount of $600,000 have been received, and it is 
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to be hoped that the entire amount desired may be secured before the meeting 
of the next Assembly. 

Far more to be regretted, however, than the failure to raise this sum, is the 
general apathy of the Church in regard to ministerial support. No amount of 
zeal for Home or Foreign Missions will serve as an excuse for the 3000 churches 
that have failed to contribute to the Fund for Disabled and Infirm Ministers. 
Our Church must learn that if she is to be served by an able and cultivated 
ministry, there must be some prospect, in view of the small salaries that 
pastors receive, of permanence in the pastoral office, and of provision against 
infirmity or age. Our ministers are self-denying, devoted men, They do not 
covet large salaries. But they complain, and they have reason to complain, of 
the insecurity that is coupled with their meagre support and of the niggardly 
provision, and the pauperized attitude that they must take to receive even 
that provision, which is made for those who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day, and who are not only weary but worn-out. Let not our Church sup- 
pose that no danger need be apprehended. Sooner or later, unless there be a 
change in the direction indicated as desirable, there will bea falling in the 
quantity as well as in the quality of the material that is placed at the Church’s 
disposal. 

The Assembly reaffirmed its former deliverances in respect to Temperance, 
bearing testimony against the great evils of intemperance, and yet wisely refrain- 
ing from any action that looked toward identification with the political aspect 
of the question. We refer now to the action of the Assembly upon the Report 
of the Committee on Temperance. We are under the impression that in con- 
nection with the review of the records of one of the Synods it took action upon 
this subject, which was not wise and should not becommended. But as we find 
no mention of this in the Minutes, we refer to the matter only as our impression. 

It is in regard to evils confessedly enormous like that of Intemperance, that a 
deliberative body like the General Assembly, in its extreme desire to take high 
moral ground, is in some danger of going to extremes. And we, therefore, 
close our notice of the Centennial Assembly with one or two general remarks. 

1. The General Assembly has no power to make rules that bind the con- 
science until these have been submitted to the Presbyteries and received the 
support of at least a majority of them, The Assembly may give its advice to 
Church sessions not to receive into membership those ‘‘ who are engaged in 
the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors for drinking purposes.’’ But 
this is not and cannot be mandatory, nor can the advice of the Assembly be 
pleaded in a judicial case as settling the law of the Church upon the subject. 

2. In discussions of this sort the General Assembly should remember that 
the great argument for total abstinence is the Pauline doctrine of expediency, 
which contemplates a voluntary religious abstention from the exercise-of an in- 
dividual liberty in a matter not right or wrong fer se. ‘The moment that the 
Church departs from this principle, she will find herself in conflict with the 
Saviour’s example and the teaching of the apostle Paul. Let her pause before 
she takes a step the tendency of which is to weaken faith in the authority of 
God’s Word. ° F. L. Patton. 
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THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE OF BISHOPS OF THE ANGLICAN 
COMMUNION. 


Tue year 1888 will long be remembered for the number and importance of 
the religious conferences held during its spring and summer. The Conference 
at Lambeth Palace, London, in July, represented the Anglican Church and its 
daughters in the British colonies and the United States of America. This Con- 
ference was composed exclusively of diocesan bishops and metropolitans ; the 
presbyters and the laymen were conspicuous by their absence. In this respect 
it failed to be truly representative of the Anglican Communion. It cannot be 
recognized as any more than a conference of Anglican diocesan bishops ; but 
from this point of view its proceedings are of interest not only to the Anglican 
Church, but also to all other branches of Christendom. 

There were present at the Conference diocesan bishops to the number of 145, 
under the presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury ; of these, 34 were of the 
Province of Canterbury, 12 of the Province of York—in all, 46 from England ; 
11 from the two provinces of Ireland and 6 from Scotland-—in all, 63 from the 
British Isles, considerably less than half of the entire number. The United 
States sent 29, British Ametica 11, the other British colonies 42. It is thus 
very apparent that the bishops from the British colonies could easily outvote 
the bishops of the Church of England, and in so far as this was possible, the 
Anglican Church was not fairly represented in the Conference. 

Notwithstanding this interesting state of affairs, the Conference, so far as the . 
reports that have been published go, was remarkably harmonious, and the 
results of the conference have been weighty and excellent. These results are (1) 
an encyclical letter, (2) a series of resolutions adopted by the Conference, and 
(3) reports of the several committees, not officially adopted by the Conference. 
All these agree in the main with the work of the Conference of the Reformed 
churches, so that we can say if the two bodies had been merged in one there 
would have been unanimous consent in the majority of the resolutions and in 
the greater part of the encyclical and the reports of committees. We have no 
space to consider these in detail, and shall limit ourselves to the outcome of the 
Conference on the question of Christian Union. The encyclical and the report 
of the committees are in entire accord with the Resolutions on this subject, which 
are as follows : 

‘* That, in the opinion of this Conference, the following Articles supply a 
basis on which approach may be by God’s blessing made toward Home Re- 
union : (2) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as ‘ contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as being the rule and ultimate stand- 
ard of faith. (4) The Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. (c) The two 
sacraments ordained by Christ Himself—Baptism and the Supper of the Lord 
—ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of Institution, and of the 
elements ordained by Him. (d¢) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
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methods of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His Church. 

‘* That this conference earnestly requests the constituted authorities of the 
various branches of our communion, acting, so far as may be, in concert with 
one another, to make it known that they hold themselves in readiness to enter 
into brotherly conference (such as that which has already been proposed by the 
Church in the United States of America) with representatives of other Christian 
communions in the English-speaking races, in order to consider what steps can 
be taken either toward corporate Reunion or toward such relations as may pre- 
pare the way for fuller organic unity hereafter. 

That this conference recommends as of great importance, in tending to bring 
about Reunion, the dissemination of information respecting the standards of 
doctrine and the formularies in use in the Anglican Church ; and recommends 
that information be disseminated, on the other hand, respecting the authorita- 
tive standards of doctrine, worship, and government adopted by the other bodies 
of Christians into which the English-speaking races are divided.’’ 

In these Resolutions the Lambeth Conference adopted the movement begun 
some months since by the House of Bishops of the American Episcopal Church, 
and has thereby made it a world wide movement. I have already in this 
Review given my opinion that these four terms proposed by the Anglican 
bishops are entirely satisfactory, provided they mean nothing more than their 
face value. If I understand them aright, they are not to be interpreted in the 
special sense of any particular party in the Anglican communion, but are to 
be taken in that sense that is common to all of these parties in the Church of 
England and in the American Episcopal Church. Presbyterians are entitled 
to look at them from the point of view of the Low-Church and the Broad- 
Church parties, and it is not fair to interpret them as if they involved the special 
position of the High-churchmen. 

The Resolutions of the Lambeth Conference remove some difficulties that 
were felt with reference to the position of the American Episcopal Church, 
There is the alternative between ‘‘ corporate Reunion”’ and ‘‘ such relations as 
may prepare the way for fuller organic unity hereafter.’’ There are many who 
are not yet prepared for the former alternative, but there are few Presbyterians, 
if we are rightly informed, who are not ready to ‘‘ enter into brotherly confer- 
ence’’ with a view to the latter alternative. It may be that we shall have to be 
satisfied with a very little in the early stages of preparation, but even the least 
advance toward the reunion of Christendom is better than nothing. Such 
‘* brotherly conference’ ought at least to bring about a better understanding 
of the relative positions of the different churches. One of the chief barriers of 
Union is misunderstanding in this regard. It is one of the inevitable results of 
historic conflicts that the opponents estimate their differences at the maximum 
of the extremists on both sides, and overlook the numberless points of agree- 
ment by magnifying the few points of contest. The last Resolution is of exceed- 
ing importance in this regard, for it proposes the dissemination of information 
respecting the standards of the Anglican Church, and also of the standards of 
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the other bodies of Christians. This is an excellent suggestion, to which Pres- 
byterians should take heed. There is nothing of greater importance at the 
present time than that Presbyterians should give more earnest heed to the West- 
minster standards to which they subscribe. The spirit of reunion is moving in 
all the churches, and we have great hope that the Presbyterian Churches will 
meet the Anglican Churches more than half way in’any earnest effort to reunite 


the Church of Jesus Christ. _ C. A. Brices. 
New York. 
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I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


STUDIES ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. The Structural Connection of the Book of 
Psalms, both in Single Psalms and in the Psalter as an Organic Whole. By 
JoHN Forses, D.D., LL.D. ; edited by the Rev. JAMES FORREST. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark ; New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 


The distinguished author of this excellent book has done great service by 
bringing out in previous works the symmetrical structure of Scripture, and in 
tracing the parallelisms in the thought of the New Testament as well as of the 
Old Testament. He saw that the principle of parallelism not only dominates 
Hebrew poetry, but also exerts great influence on the rhetoric of the apostles and 
of Jesus. He also early recognized that Hebrew poetry like all other poetry has 
definite form, and that its lines are measured by beats of the accent. This 
volume seeks not only to bring out the parallelism of particular psalms and give 
the measurement of their lines, but strives to exhibit the parallelism ‘on a larger 
scale as determining the entire structure of the Psalter. The structure of the 
Psalter is a problem that many have investigated, but which has thus far re- 
mained unsolved. Dr. Forbes does not attempt to solve the problem as a whole, 
but he does make a valuable contribution toward its solution. We are not pre- 
pared to subscribe to all the theories of the author. He does not differ from 
other investigators in the tendency to ride a hobby rather roughly over not a 
few difficulties, and he certainly at times is wild in his fancies ; but he is certainly 
right in the opinion that the editors of the Psalter did not arrange the psalms ‘* by 
a sort of haphazard,’’ or in accordance with certain catch-words that suggested 
the association of psalm with psalm. There was some definite principle of 
arrangement that the Higher Criticism ought to be able to discover and explain. 

Dr. Forbes starts with a study of the alphabetical psalms, and rises from 
these to an alphabetical structure of the entire Psalter. The first series of 22 
psalms closes with the Messianic Psalm xxii., having three groups of sevens and 
the introductory Psalm i. The second group of 22 psalms is followed by the 
45th, which is then followed by two groups of 22 each, thus being the central 
psalm the midst of these alphabetical pairs which binds them together. The 
Psalter also has a pair of these alphabetical groups at the close, but there is a 
central book of only 17 psalms. Here is the difficulty that the theory does not 
explain. Moreover, it takes for granted that the psalms are correctly arranged 
in their original order and divisions in the Massoretic text, which is against the 
conclusions of recent Criticism. 
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The author falls back upon an ancient division of the Psalter into seven books, 
and he finds three Amen books closing with a double amen, a central book clos- 
ing with amen and hallelujah, and three Hallelujah books closing with halle- 
lujah. This corresponds with the division into five books, save that there are 
three Hallelujah books instead of the one of the Massoretic text. Dr. Forbes 
also finds significance in three fifties or jubilee numbers, each jubilee number, 
Psalms l., c., cl., marking a new stage of advance. The sacred numbers 3 and 
7 occur throughout in lesser groups of trilogies and septenaries. These larger 
and smaller groups are connected closely in theme. There is an internal prin- 
ciple that binds them together of which the number is but the external expres- 
sion. There can be no doubt that there are many such trilogies and septenaries 
in the Psalter, but there are also tetralogies and larger groups which do not cor- 
respond with sacred numbers. The 15 pilgrim psalms cxx.-cxxxiv constitute the 
most distinct group in the Psalter, 

Dr. Forbes has rendered great service by leading the way into this interesting 
and fruitful field. 1 have long been convinced that the pathway to the problem 
of the Psalter is in the study of the groups, especially in the last three books, and 
that there is a liturgical reason at the bottom of the present arrangement of the 
Psalter. The study of the measurement of the line, the strophical arrangement 
of the various psalms, and their grouping, throws fresh light upon the Psalter in 
all its parts. May the work of this venerable scholar stimulate many young men 
to carry on the investigations he has so well begun. C. A. BRIGGS. 


DER PROPHET JESAIA, Erldutert von C. J. BREDENKAMP. Pp. viii., 367. Er- 
langen: A. Deichert, 1887. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


Professor Bredenkamp, known already through his Commentary on Zechariah 
(1879), and his Gesetz und Propheten (1881), as a conscientious and cautious 
scholar, has added another volume to the large library bearing the name of Isaiah. 
It is a book worth serious attention. The arrangement of it is according to a - 
well-digested plan. The Introduction is comparatively brief, since the critical 
questions are for the most part discussed in connection with the several divisions 
of the book. The general method is to give a critical translation of each sec- 
tion, append to it grammatical and lexical remarks, and then follow these with 
the exposition, including the appropriate critical inquiries. This method makes 
the book more attractive to one who reads it consecutively, and does not offer 
serious inconvenience to the student of a particular passage or verse. 

It would have been desirable, however, and would have taken little space, to 
state at least the results of the critical discussions in the Introduction, referring 
to the argument elsewhere. 

The author’s temper is conservative. He emphasizes the supernatural element 
in prophecy, and vigorously affirms his standpoint over against all who deny the 
reality of prediction, or determine the date of writing from its supposed impos- 
sibility. At the same time he makes no a Zriori assertions, and does not allow 
himself to confuse questions of authorship and date with the question of divine 
authority. 

Of the chapters in the earlier part whose authorship has frequently been ques- 
tioned, he regards xiii. as from Isaiah, but xiv., 1-23 as of later date ; xix. he as- 
cribes to Isaiah, with xxi., 1-10 (doubtfully), xxiii., xxiv.-xxvii. (with some later in- 
sertions), xxxiv., and xxxv. ; xxxvi.—xxxix. (= 2 Ki. xviii., 13 -xx., 19) he considers 
to be of later date. While recognizing the care and occasional acuteness with 
which the author has thus endeavored to discriminate, we question whether, if 
he goes so far, he will not be compelled to go farther, and increase the amount 
he is at present willing to assign to a later hand than Isaiah’s. The arrangement 
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of the prophecies in this first part he attributes to an editor, who intended to set 
them in chronological order, but not always with success. 

As to the second part, Bredenkamp takes up the proposal of Klostermann, 
(Lutherische Zeitschrift, 1876, Herzog’s Real-Encycl. 2d ed., VI., 585 sg.), 
and sees in these chapters not a homogeneous composition, but a combination 
of exilic and pre-exilie pieces from Isaiah and /saiah's school (cf. viii., 16). 
This is a sort of compromise between the traditional view and that of the later 
critics, and makes the present form of chapters xl.-Ixvi. exilic, but its matter 
largely of earlier date. The author takes pains to repeat here—and we can only 
reiterate what he says on this point—that ‘‘the ethico-religious value of this 
[part] is fortunately not at all affected by the question of authorship.’’ It is 
therefore purely on the basis of critical probability that we find ourselves unable 
to welcome his theory. We cannot think that he has made any real advance on 
Klostermann’s statement of it, and feel compelled to agree with the editorial 
note of Delitzsch accompanying that article, in which he declared that there 
is no middle ground between the Jesaianic and post-Jesaianic authorship of 
chapters xl.-Ixvi. That a close connection between all the parts is not traceable 
is true, but it does not follow that this is due to the reproduction and arrange- 
ment of ‘‘ old Jesaianic'’ matter in an Isaian school. It seems idle to argue that 
actual prophecies of Isaiah alone can explain the ascription of the whole collec- 
tion (xl,-lxvi.) to Isaiah, when opponents can retort that the very familiarity 
exhibited by the writer, at times, with the thoughts of Isaiah, which leads 
Klostermann and Bredenkamp (cf. Cheyne) to think Isaiah’s own work is to be 
found here, might, on the other hand, have led scribes of a post-exilic generation 
to collect these prophecies under Isaiah’s name. Bredenkamp himself practi- 
cally comes to this when he says (p, 227): *‘ A precise division between the 
Jesaianic and the exilic matter will hardly, indeed, be ever secured, and the 
history of language must be allowed the right of making use of the second part 
as on the whole an exilic product.’? We miss further—to leave this point with 
another word—any sufficient consideration of the theological teachings and the 
nature of the Messianic expectations and predictions as arguments for the date 
of the several parts of the book. 

In the exposition, although the author does not always grasp the central 
thoughts with quite the vigor that one could wish, and occasionally turns aside 
to something not demanded by his text, he appears, on the whole, as a faithful, 
painstaking exegete. His interpretations of the striking Messianic passages do 
not, in the main, call for special remark, being such as would be expected from 
the standpoint which he takes. He endeavors to do justice to other commenta- 
tors, to whom he habitually refers, but perhaps is less willing than might be wise 
to learn from those with whom, on leading matters of interpretation, he does not 
agree. He is seriously concerned to give the true historical setting to the several 
prophecies, is acquainted with the necessary Assyriological literature, and makes 
sufficient use of it. In some chronological matters, particularly his rejection 
of *‘ the 14th year of Hezekiah’’ (xxxvi., 1), we cannot agree with him. 

It would have added to the interest of his work if he had paid some attention . 
to the poetical structure of the prophecies, and it is rather surprising that not 
even a paragraph is devoted to a consideration of the state of the text. 

In short, to sum up in a sentence, the book is a good one, and will prove use- 
ful, but it fails to make the impression of mastery—of real, commanding power 
—which alone, when so many volumes on Isaiah already weigh down our shelves, 
can give us thorough satisfaction in greeting a new one. FRANCIS BROWN. 
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ISAIAH: His LIFE AND TIMES AND THE WRITINGS WHICH BEAR HIS NAME, 
By Rev. S. R: DRIVER, D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. New York: 
A. D. F, Randolph & Co. 


This is a choice volume of an admirable series of handbooks upon ‘* The Men 
of the Bible.” Canon Driver has grasped the problems attached to the name 
of Isaiah, and in a careful and judicious manner has given the solutions in which 
the critical scholarship of the world has reached a consensus, One of the most 
difficult things the author had to do was to set the prophet and his writings in 
the midst of the contemporaneous history. Great light has been cast upon this 
subject in recent times by the Assyrian monuments ; but they have rather in- 
creased the difficulties than relieved them. Professor Driver presents the evi- 
dences candidly, and does not attempt to strain them for a temporary advantage 
in Christian Apologetics. The Bible is for all time, and that Christian apologist 
is blind and an unsafe guide who shuts his eyes to the truth and strains to hedge 
in the Bible with unsubstantial defences that will disappear with the first breath 
of a hostile criticism. In these difficult questions Dr, Driver is a safe guide, be- 
cause he is exact and truthful. The Higher Criticism of Isaiah has attained 
such solid results that there are few of those that have any confidence in the 
principles and methods of Literary Criticism who any longer doubt them. No 
critic of eminence at the present day believes that Isaiah wrote the great book of 
Comfort (chs, xl.-Ixvi.) or the great apocalypse (xxiv.-xxvii). These predictions 
in their etymology and syntax, their literary style and organization, their histori- 
cal situation and their theology are so different from the prophecies of Isaiah 
himself that it is simply impossible for the same author or the same generation 
to have produced them. These great predictions certainly reflect the situation 
of the exile, and are all the grander in their prophetic power when given this 
historical setting. The whole question is briefly but comprehensively discussed 
’ by Canon Driver, The case might have been made stronger if more technical 
matter had been introduced. The argument from the differences in syntax is 
omitted altogether. But the arguments are so clearly stated that any intelli- — 
gent person can understand them, The prophecies of Isaiah himself are not 
arranged in their chronological order. It is no easy task to adjust them all to 
their proper relations, but Dr. Driver has handled this matter with great skill. 
There is no book in existence that will be so useful to the ordinary reader in 
opening his eyes to see this greatest of prophets in the midst of his own writings 
and in the actions of his times. C, A. BRIGGS. 


PALESTINE IN THE TIME OF CHRIST. By EDMOND STAPFER, D.D., Professor 
in the Protestant Theological Faculty at Paris. Translated by Annie Har- 
wood Holmden. Third Edition, with Maps and Plans. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. $8vo, pp. x., 527. 


Although this book is not to be compared with some others, especially with 
that of Dr. Schiirér, in thoroughness and critical importance, it addresses itself 
to a much wider circle of readers. It is written in a clear, bright style, and with 
constant reference to biblical passages to which it brings illustration. A good 
map, plans of the temple, histcrical tables, and full lists of texts referred to rec- 
ommend it for popular use. It abounds with references to the original sources, 
which have evidently been independently studied. Under the division of Social 
Life the author describes the geography of Palestine, the government, civil and 
religious, the population, the home life and public life, the dwellings, the life in the 
city and country, the literature, art, and science. Under the Religious Life he 
describes the sects and schools, the philosophy of the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
the synagogue, Sabbath, Bible, ceremonies, feasts, with a concluding chapter on 
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the principal dates in the life of Jesus, and Jesus and the preaching of the 
Gospel. It should be noticed that the author holds that the ‘‘ Canon of the Jews 
was not exclusive of other books which might have come from God. The mod- 
ern idea of a Canon, exclusive, complete, and final, certainly had no existence in 
the first century."’ Thus the book of Enoch and Daniel were alike holy Scrip- 
tures, but in the settlement of the Canon one was taken and the other left. It is 
difficult to explain why the Maccabees and Ecclesiasticus should have been ex- 
cluded. While according full historical character to the Synoptic gospels, the 
suggestion is made that possibly the Bethlehem where Christ was born was a 
newly-discovered Bethlehem in Galilee, and that Luke was mistaken about the 
census under Quirinus, And, on the other hand, while John is undoubtedly the 
genuine work of the apostle, an eye-witness, yet he is mistaken on such a point 
as the date of the Crucifixion, The John problem, the author thinks, presents 
difficulties which cannot be solved. He thinks that opinion is rapidly settling 
upon the acceptance of the traditional sites of Calvary and the Sepulchre ; and 
holds that the Sanhedrin had power of life and death. Although, however, 
many of the conclusions of the author are to be received with caution, the book 
is very readable, and its abundant allusions to biblical passages on which light 
is thrown will make it of much value to Bible readers. C. W. HopGE. 


THE First EPISTLE OF PETER: Revised Text, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. By ROBERT JOHNSTONE, LL.B., D.D., Professor of New Testament 
Literature and Exegesis in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1888. Pp. 
xxii., 417. 

Professor Johnstone gives us an ably though somewhat diffusely written com- 
mentary, which commands our fullest sympathy by its soundness of method 
and result. The text seems to have been carefully revised. The introductory 
questions are lucidly treated and rightly determined—e.g., after an excellent dis- 
cussion of the superscription (pp. 12-17), the sound conclusion is reached that 
‘diaspora ’’ is used figuratively and the epistle addressed to all the Christians 
of those sections of Asia Minor enumerated ; Weiss's view of the date and rela- 
tion of the epistle to the Pauline Epistles is rejected (p. 22) ; Babylon in the sub- 
scription is taken literally (pp. 23-28); and the co-elect one is understood of the 
Church in Babylon. The commentary itself exhibits everywhere adequate learn- 
ing and linguistic care and aclear and correct exegetical skill. It may espe- 
cially be confidently recommended to young readers as a fit work for beginning 
exegetical studies with, on account of its frequent full discussions of points of 
grammar and lexicography and its numerous references to easily accessible tech- 
nical books. A slight tendency is visible, and will not escape detection by the 
reader of even the very excellent comments on i. 1, 2, to fit the exegetical results 
too closely into the moulds of dogmatic terminology ; but this is not indulged to 
the extent of doing violence to the essential teaching of the epistle. 

The quality of an expositor of 1 Peter is put to its severest test in dealing with 
the puzzling passage iii. 18—iv., 6. Professor Johnstone gives almost one hun- 
dred pages to this section, and his treatment must impress every reader with its 
fairness, balance, and solidity. We do not see. how his results can be success- 
fully gainsaid ; and they drive us to the conclusion that the apostle speaks here 
not of a preaching to dead men but of a former preaching to men who are now 
dead. The difficulty of the passage arises from the fact that it mingles together 
several items of thought in a single statement. The Christians of Asia Minor, in 
the very midst of a severe persecution, are exhorted to bear themselves as be- 
comes Christians, and suffer, if sufter they must, as well- and not evil-doers. 
Verses 18 sg. present the encouragement to this difficult walk, But this encour- 
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agement is complex. It is drawn not only from Christ’s example, but also from 
Christ’s redemption. They are called upon to imitate Christ in his holy dying, 
but they are called upon to do this, because by his holy dying he has bought for 
them a reward beyond the grave. The appeal is even more complex still: they 
are encouraged by both the hope of glory and the fear of failure. Thus three 
powerful motives are brought to bear upon them by the single ér ; and it is the 
puzzling intermingling of these three appeals that gives the exegete his chief 
trouble in untangling the passage, interwoven as they are so intimately that 
each is everywhere visible, at least in the background. In iii. 18 the stress is 
laid upon the positive appeal to Christ’s redemptive death. ‘* Be not afraid to 
die, so only you die as a well-doer. Why? Because Christ has died, and when 
he died, he died once for all for sins, in order to open access for you to God.”’ 
In iii. 19-22 the stress is laid on the negative argument from this redemptive 
death : ‘‘ See to it that you do not receive the preaching like the antediluvians, 
only eight of whom, out of a whole world, passed through the water into the 
ark of safety, but rather all of you pass by a true and inner baptism into the 
heaven whither your Lord has preceded you.’’ Not until iv. 1 does the emphasis 
fall upon Christ’s example. The way for iv. 6 is prepared by the mention of the 
judgment of the quick and dead in v. 5 ; and the purpose of verse 6 is consolatory, 
with reference to those who were Christ’s who were already dead : they shall not 
fail of their reward. The whole passage is in essence an application of the teach- 
ing of John xii. 24 sg., or of Matt. x. 28 sg. to the case of the persecuted Chris- 
tians of Asia Minor. If Professor Johnstone’s treatment of this difficult section 
were compressed into about one third its present space, it would be as beyond 
criticism as it is now beyond refutal. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


KRITISCH EXEGETISCHER KOMMENTAR UBER DAS NEUE TESTAMENT. Von Dr, 
HEINR. AUG. WILH. MEYER. Dreizehnte Abtheilung. KRITISCH EXE- 
GETISCHES HANDBUCH UBER DEN HEBRAERBRIEF, Neu bearbeitet von Dr, 
BERNH. WEISS. Pp. 369. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1888 ; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co. 


This is not a new edition of Liinemann’s well-known commentary in the Meyer 
series, but an independent work, such as Professor Weiss has already published 
on the Pastoral Epistles, in the same series. The novel circumstance is that 
this does not supersede Liinemann, but purchasers are offered their choice be- 
tween Liinemann and Weiss! This illustrates a fresh difficulty in the zealous 
attempts of publishers to keep their standard works up to the times, without los- 
ing the benefit of the great names which have given them currency. If there 
was always a more or less embarrassing fiction in calling Liinemann’s work (or 
Huther’s, or Diisterdieck’s) by Meyer’s name, there is something approaching an 
absurdity in offering ‘‘ Liinemann’s Meyer’’ or ** Weiss’s Meyer’’ as rival exposi- 
tions of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

But, apart from this infelicity, the book before us is a worthy contribution to 
the long list of commentaries on this profound epistle. Its views are fresh, their 
expression energetic, and the exegetical arguments in their favor marked by 
close attention to detail, keen—sometimes almost too minute—discrimination, 
and a breadth, which does not lose the general scope in the particular inquiry, 
such as we have long ago learned to expect from Professor Weiss. His theory 
of the book is that it was written to the Christian community at Jerusalem, about 
A.D. 66—-at a time when the threatening signs of war were beginning to appear, and 
when disappointment at the failure of Christ to return, and the hatred and scorn of 
the non-Christian Jews, were strong influences inclining many to abandon Christ, 
and hold, with their fellow-countrymen, to the traditional belief and worship. 
On this basis Weiss explains the mingled argument and exhortation which give 
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its peculiar tone and color to the book. The author he inclines (as is known) to 
see in Barnabas, and his very readable statement of the different views, with the 
grounds for his own opinion, is deserving of attention. In our judgment more 
conditions are satisfied by the supposition that Barnabas was the author than by 
any other yet propounded. A Hellenist, a Levite, not a disciple of Paul, but 
in theological sympathy with him, personally well acquainted with the Jerusalem 
church, if he were the author we can easily understand the finished Greek style, 
the thorough familiarity with the ceremonial, the readiness to see its typical sig- 
nificance, the use of the LXX., the true evangelical and Christian spirit, the nice 
choice of argument for the peculiar circumstances of the readers, the acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to the original disciples (ii., 3) ;—all these together are satis- 
fied in him, and give a good degree of credibility to the testimony of Tertullian. 

The author has relieved the pages of the confusing number of names and 
references which always make the use of Meyer’s commentaries a little diffi- 
cult, by throwing many of them, and the discussions connected with them, into 
footnotes, in a somewhat less thorough, but also less mechanical way than has 
been done in the American edition of Meyer. 

It is impossible to enter upon the details of the exegesis. It is forcible and 
consistent. Even where one hesitates to follow, one feels that the author is not 
giving a random opinion, but that the interpretation of the single passage or 
verse fits into his conception of the whole. In general the exposition is carefully 
supported, and carries the student easily with it ; any dissent must be prepared to 
show cause. 

We regard the commentary as fit to be placed by the side of the best that have 
been given to the world with this rich epistle for their subject. 

FRANCIS BROWN. 


The following works in the department of Exegetical Theology may be briefly 
noticed : 


Old and New Testament Theology. By Heinrich Ewald. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. Thomas Goadby, M.A. Pp. x., 458. (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark, 1888; New York: Scribner & Welford.) Ewald’s last great 
work, Die Lehre der Bibel von Gott, appeared in four volumes (Gottingen, 
1871-75). Itincludes much more than the discipline of Biblical Theology can 
wisely be made to cover, and in several respects is not equal to the grammatical 
and more strictly exegetical works of the great Hebraist. It is, however, a pow- 
erful work of lasting importance. The first volume considers the doctrine of 
Scripture. The main part of this has been translated, under the title of Revela- 
tion » Its Nature and Record (Edinburgh, 1884). The last treats of Ethics and 
Ecclesiology and is as yet untranslated. The second and third are condensed 
into the book before us. The title is one prefixed by Ewald to the whole work, 
but it is more appropriate here than it was there. The general student, one may 
say, in a word, will, perhaps, not find the volume so helpful as Schultz or Oehler 
is, either in giving him a just view of the science, or in furnishing him with well- 
discriminated results. Itis not objective enough for this. Yet there is great 
stimulus and suggestiveness in it. It must be allowed that Ewald loses greatly 
in translation, and scholars will feel his dynamic influence better in the original. 
—St. John the Author of the Fourth Gospel. By Howard Heber Evans, 
B.A. Pp. xii.,132. (London: James Nisbet & Co., 1888.) The author has here 
a more tenable thesis than that of his last work, St. Paul the Author of the 
Last Twelve Verses of the Second Gospel, briefly noticed in this REVIEW for 
January, 1887, p. 152. But his scholarship is not sufficiently thorough to make 
his argument really convincing. His syllogism is substantially this : The Fourth 
Gospel and the Apocalypse are by the same author. But the Apocalypse is 
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‘* admittedly” Johannean. Therefore John wrote the Fourth Gospel. Of course 
there are subsidiary points besides. The various positions taken are supported 
more by quotation from other writers than by independent reasoning. There 
are, indeed, some not uninteresting comparisons between the ideas and the 
language of the several writings which go by John’s name, but the lists badly 
need -ifting. Moreover, no apologetic is very useful that fights the radical criti- 
cism of fifty years ago, ignorant or unmindful of the radical criticism of to-day. 
— Das Evangelium nach Johannes, ausgelegt von Dr. Gustav Fr. Wahle. 
Pp. 714. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes, 1888; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 
The thoroughness and scholarly vigor of this new commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel are in marked contrast to the qualities of the book just noticed. Dr. 
Wahle writes from the conservative standpoint, but with the freshness and 
energy of a student who has done his own work, and done it well. Some phrases 
in the introduction lead to the fear that the homiletic standpoint is to be unduly 
maintained, but this fear is not justified by what follows. On the contrary, we 
have an exposition pervaded on the one hand by the warmth of faith, and, on 
the other, careful, accurate, patient, judicious, showing real familiarity with the 
literature of the subject, and thereby winning the right to serious consideration 
for its own views. In a word, we have here anew commentary which no one who 
desires to study John’s Gospel thoroughly can afford to overlook, It is a fresh 
instance of a valuable contribution to biblical science by a German pastor. We 
notice with regret that neither Mr. Evans nor Dr. Wahle seems to know of Dr, 
Ezra Abbot’s masterly treatise on the external evidences for John’s authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel.——Dze Paulinischen Reden der Apostelgeschichte, His- 
torisch-grammatisch u. biblisch-theologisch ausgelegt von Dr. Friedrich Bethge. 
Pp. vi., 336. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1887; New York: B. 
Westermann & Co.) This, too, is the work of a German pastor, and has high 
merit. As the title indicates, it does not attempt a complete discussion of that 
fundamental and difficult book of Church history, the Acts of the Apostles. It 
recognizes the complexity and variety of the problems involved in the form and 
structure of the book, and addresses itself to the solution of those only that are 
connected with words put by the author into the mouth of Paul. He defends on 
the basis of close, critical exegesis, not only the genuinely historical character of 
the book, but also the essentially authentic character of these utterances ascribed 
to Paul. He has thus laid with solid firmness an important part of the founda- 
tion needed fora sound theory of the bookas awhole, His own theory he states. 
It is, in brief, that the 4c¢s was written by Luke, for the purpose of setting forth 
the spread of the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome, as illustrating God’s guidance 
and protection of the followers of Jesus, showing the stubbornness of Israel, and 
vindicating the right of Christianity to be considered the true religion of Israel, 
and hence a religio licita. Whether this last consideration was a definite aim of 
the author of the book one may still doubt, but the suggestion leads to some in- 
structive thoughts in the process of exposition. On the whole, the author seems 
to have established his main points conclusively, and he gives us the great sat- 
isfaction of a piece of apologetics that is neither ‘‘apology’’ in the meaner sense, nor 
bare assertion, nor yet dependent upon assumptions, nor made up of personal at- 
tacks, but a solid, scholarly structure of exegesis and argument from the bottom up, 
FRANCIS BROWN. 
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I1—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


TATIANI EVANGELIORUM HARMONL# ARABICE, nunc primum ex duplice codice 
edidit et translatione Latina donavit P. AUGUSTINUS CIASCA, ord. eremit. 
s. Augustini, Bibliotheca Ap. Vatican Scriptor. Roma: ex typographia 
polyglotta S. C. de propaganda fide MDCCCLXXXVIII. 


This sumptuous book, dedicated to Leo XIII. on the occasion of his recent 
Jubilee, is, indeed, according to its profession, the first printed edition of Tatian’s 
‘*Diatessaron.’’ The world already knows the story of the recovery of this early 
harmony through Mdsinger’s publication in 1876 of a Latin translation (made 
from an Armenian version) of Ephrem’s commentary on it, and the brilliant 
investigations of Zahn, who attempted a reconstruction of it in 1881. A full 
account of an Arabic MS. in the Vatican library, which professes to contain 
Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron,’’ was published by Ciasca in 1883 in the fourth volume of 
Pitra’s ‘‘ Analecta Sacra,*’ though he was prevented from carrying out his inten- 
tion of printing the text itself. Seven pages of it were afterward printed by La- 
garde in 1886. This Ms, presents some peculiarities which left its exact relation 
to Tatian’s work uncertain, and, according to Lagarde, its text points back to a 
Peshitto basis. In the course of 1886 another Arabic Ms. found its way from 
Egypt to Rome, and Ciasca at once perceived its value, and redetermined to pub- 
lish the work, but now on the basis of this better Ms. The result is the present 
volume. The new Ms. is of sec. xiv., and fills out the lacunz of the Vatican MS, 
and removes the difficulties which raised doubts as to it, so that it is no longer 
doubtful but that we have before us an Arabic translation of a Syriac original, 
and that original Tatian’s ‘‘ Diatessaron.’’ An inscription at the beginning anda 
colophon at the end name the ‘‘ doctissimus presbyter,’’ or ‘* eximius doctor pres- 
byter,”” Abf-l-Pharag Abdullah Ben-at-Tib (who died in 1043 A.D.), as the 
translator. The contents of this Arabic version when compared with Zahn’s 
results suffice to demonstrate the fact that we have init Tatian’s book in every- 
thing but its text, substantially in hand. But clear evidence exists that either 
the Syriac original which Abulpharag used had been assimilated to the Peshitto 
text, or else that he himself altered the text to the later type in the process of 
translation, but not so fully as not to leave traces of the older pecu'iarities. 

The English-speaking public is to be congratulated on the announcement 
that an English translation of the Arabic text, furnished with full prolegomena, 
is to be issued by two American scholars this autumn, , 

BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


ZUR GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN PROTESTANTEN, 1555-1559. Von GUSTAV 
Wo tr. Berlin, 1888. Pp. 473. New York: B. Westermann & Co. 


This contribution to the history of the Reformation in Germany is based upon 
the archives of Dresden and Weimar and the imperial acts of Frankfurt, with an 
appendix of documents. The year 1555 marks an epoch in that history by the 
act of the Diet of Augsburg which gave the adherents of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion—i.¢., the Lutherans (but to no other Protestants), a legal status, The Ger- 
mans were left free to profess one religion or the other. Protestantism was no 
more a re/igio illic’ta, but placed under the protection of the empire. A per- 
petual peace was proclaimed, but it was of short duration. The Roman Catholic 
reaction began, and steadily gained ground, especially in Austria, Bohemia, 
Southern Germany, and on the Rhine, It took at last a thirty years’ dreadful 
war to regain and permanently establish that legal right and parity of the two 
confessions. The Peace of Westphalia in 1648 reaffirmed the Peace of Augs- 
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burg, 1555, in spite of the protest of the Pope, who will protest against religious 
toleration and freedom to the end of time, and with about the same effect as 
against the motion of the earth around the sun. The earth still moves, and will 
continue to move. Mr. Wolf confines his history to the four years between 1555 
and 1559, and discusses the action of the Diet of Regensburg, the Colloquy of 
Worms, the Recess of Frankfurt, and the Diet of Augsburg in 1559. He attrib- 
utes the success of the Roman reaction chiefly to the unfortunate divisions and 
quarrels among the Protestants. An Appendix contains the principal official 
documents of the period which bear upon the subject. The book is very dry, 
but thorough and reliable. PHILIP SCHAFF. 


GESCHICHTE DES SPANISCHEN PROTESTANTISMUS IM SECHZEHNTEN JAHRHUN- 
DERT. VonC. A. WILKENS. Giitersloh, 1888. New York: B. Westermann. 


Any traveller in Spain must be impressed with the intensely Roman Catholic 
character of the country and people. By far the most imposing buildings are 
the cathedrals, all public worship is Roman Catholic, Protestantism is barely 
tolerated. The whole history and literature of Spain is identified with Roman- 
ism. The country is comparatively isolated from the rest of Europe and less 
visited by foreigners, and is at least fifty years behind the ideas and comforts of 
modern civilization. It is far more Romish than Italy. I never saw such ex- 
travagant worship paid to the Virgin Mary as during the holy week in Seville, 
when the whole population was on the streets from morning till evening to bow 
before the Queen of Heaven, whose life-size image, in gorgeous attire, was carried 
on a car, preceded and followed by an imposing procession of penitents, priests, 
students, and soldiers. And yet on Easter Sunday following seventeen thousand 
people crowded the bull-ring to witness a brutal spectacle inherited from 
heathen Rome. The worship of Mary followed by the worship of the bull ! 
What an association! The cathedrals and the bull-rings are the most imposing 
and the most popular buildings in Spain. And the Church of Spain has never 
yet made even an earnest attempt to suppress the barbarous bull-fights. 

The history of the Reformation in Spain is a tragedy. It is a history of the 
suppression of Protestantism and all free thought and progress by the Inquisition. 
Charles V. began the persecution during his lonely retreat at Yuste, and his son, 
Philip Il., carried it out, and turned beautiful Spain into a graveyard, 

Wilkens is familiar with the Spanish historians and the sources recently 
brought to light by the enterprise and liberality of two Quakers, Benjamin Bar- 
ron Wiffen (an Englishman) and Luis Usoz y Rio (a Spaniard), who discovered 
and published the writings of the Spanish Reformers in 20 volumes, 1847-70. 
Then followed the important Protestant work of Edward Boehmer, Spanish Re- 
formers of two Centuries from 1520 (Strassburg, 1874, 2 vols.), and the learned 
Roman Catholic work of Marcelino Menendez y Pelayo, Professor of Spanish 
Literature in Madrid, Hzstoria de los Heterodoxos Espanoles (Madrid, 1880-82, 
3 vols.), who sees in the Reformation the product of German barbarism and the 
mother of modern scepticism and infidelity. Wilkens tells the story of the 
Spanish Reformation in three chapters, which he designates Eingang, Ausgang, 
Untergang, but, like many German authors, he omits an aphabetical index, which 
is almost indispensable for, the usefulness of a book. He ends with the death 
of Philip II. The gloomy, bigoted monk and despot spent his last days in fear- 
ful physical torments, yet without the least compunction of conscience for having 
suppressed the Protestant heresy. He thought that he had done God’s work by 
saving Spain and the Catholic faith. His last words were: Jn te Domine speravé, 
non confundar in aternum. He expired September 13th, 1598, holding his father’s 
crucifix in his withered hand, and looking at the altar of the grand church of the 
Escurial, which he built as a palace, a church, a conve’ ., and a mausoleum. 
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In that dark room I sat and mused in 1886 with Fritz Fliedner, the hopeful 
Protestant missionary of Spain. He had just purchased near the Escurial a 
house and garden, once the property of Philip II., and changed it into an orphan 
home. The same Fliedner had the privilege of preaching twice last spring in 
the chapel of the German Embassy to a representative Spanish audience at the 
funeral of Emperor William I., and Emperor Frederick IJI. Those were the 
only two occasions on which the members of the Spanish Cabinet and some of 
the high nobility of Spain condescended to attend Protestant worship, and to 
listen to a discourse of a heretical preacher from the land of Luther. 

PHILIP SCHAFF. 


HISTORY OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. By B. W. McDON- 
NOLD, D.D., LL.D. Board of Publication of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., 1838. 


This is an interesting and valuable history of a great denomination of Presby- 
terians. They were born ina revival of religion at the beginning of this cen- 
tury ; they have had a rapid and marvellous growth in the great valley of the 
Mississippi, and at last have attained the rank of one of the leading branches of 
the Presbyterian family. The narrow partisanship that cut off from the Presby- 
terian Church that little band of revival ministers and their flocks was simply 
the repetition of the spirit and action that cut off the Tennents and the revivalists 
in 1741. These Cumberland Presbyterians were pious, energetic, and practical 
men, They were not well trained in dogmatic or historic theology. They 
stumbled at certain hard sayings in the Westminster symbols. They were not 
genuine Calvinists, and they endeavored to find a position intermediate between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. In this they failed, as did others before them. 
But they were not so inconsistent with the Confession of Faith, that their views 
could not be tolerated. The Synod ought to have consented to their proposi- 
tion ‘‘ to make the reservation about fatality’’ (p. 67), a reservation which is en- 
tirely unnecessary to those who have studied the Westminster system in its his- 
torical origin, but which was deemed essential by these young men who had 
heard the Westminster definitions misinterpreted in a fatalistic direction by 
Presbyterian divines who claimed to be orthodox. It was hardly fair that these 
hard shells should remain in the Presbyterian Church, and that those in whose 
way they had cast such stumbling-blocks should be excluded. The question of 
Ministerial Education was also a difficult one. It has been difficult from the 
origin of the American Presbyterian Church, It is difficult at the present day. 
The Church could not educate a sufficient number of ministers. It was forced 
to decide between leaving the frontier settlements destitute of a ministry or send- 
ing them men who were not thoroughly trained. The Presbyterian Church di- 
vided on that question in 1741, the Cumberland Presbyterians separated largely on 
this ground. The Methodist and Baptist Churches took one side of this ques- 
tion, the Congregational and the Presbyterian Churches took the other. The 
results are seen in the vast growth of the former outstripping by rapid strides 
the latter, who at the beginning of the century had the mastery in this country. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians went with the Methodists and Baptists on this 
question, and they gained a corresponding increase. The American Presby- 
terianism has lacked the elasticity that was necessary to adapt it to the circum- 
stances of a new country, and by such mistakes as this exhibited in casting off 
the Cumberland ministers forfeited their supremacy in the United States. 

The history of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church is a history in which 
every Presbyterian and, indeed, every Christian ought to rejoice. We see their 
ministers preaching the Gospel under great personal sacrifices and with little 
worldly support, but with wonderful success. It is evident that the Spirit of 
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God guided them in their labors and blessed them with abundant harvests. The 
Cumberland Presbyterians adhered to the Presbyterian form of government. 

The Presbytery grew into a synod, the synods multipled, and a General Assem- 
bly was organized. Its Presbyterial organization is no less complete than the 
other branches of Presbyterianism. In the matter of ministerial education, they 
have improved rapidly. They adhered to their original policy of not requiring a 
full education for their ministers, and yet they have shown themselves zealous in 
the organization of schools and colleges and in their theological seminary, to. 
give a thorough education to as many of their ministers as possible ; so that in 
this matter they have been drawing nearer the other Presbyterian denomina- 
tions. The differences in dogma still exist, and these may be considered at the 
present time the only serious barriers. They have repeated their early mistake 
by patching the Westminster symbols. The difficulty with the Westminster 
standards in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, as in all branches of Presby- 
terians, is that the standards have not been studied in their historical relations. 

They have passed through the same experience as the Scriptures. They have 
been misinterpreted and distorted in the interest of certain dogmatic systems 
and warped to suit the purposes of certain leaders in polemic theology. If the 
Cumberland Presbyterians would give their strength to a study of the standards 
and throw away their patches and additions, they would set the other churches 
an example and prepare a legitimate basis for reunion. 

Dr. McDonnold is worthy of all praise for the history he has given us. The 
arrangement is defective and the method exceedingly bad, but the material is 
very precious and the narrative is interesting though rough in its style. 

C. A. BRIGGS. 


We notice briefly the following works in the Department of Historical Theol- 
ogy: 

Julian the Emperor, containing Gregory Nazianzen’s Two Invectives and Li- 
banius’s Monody. With Julian’s Extant Theosophical Works, Translated by 
C. W. King, M.A. Pp. xiv., 288. (London: George Bell & Sons, 1888 ; New 
York : Scribner & Welford.) This is an extremely interesting volume in Bohn’s 
Classical Library. Something less than half of it is taken up with Gregory’s two 
attacks upon Julian, five eighths of the remainder with Libanius’s Funeral Ora- 
tion, and the rest is divided between Julian's two treatises ‘‘ Upon the Sovereign 
Sun” and ‘* Upon the Mother of the Gods.’” We have the emperor thus pre- 
sented by the learned Christian and uncompromising opponent, by the learned 
Pagan and ardent admirer, and finally by himself. The translation is vigorous 
and pleasant to read. Every scholar will find something to criticise in another's 
renderings—we may doubt, for example, whether ‘‘ by a long shot’’ (p. 176) con- 
veys to the English ear exactly what the stately rhetorician intended by his é« 
BéAove ; but, on the whole, the version seems adinirable. The book is embellished 
and made more valuable by a number of cuts reproducing portraits from ancient 
coins, medals, and gems. There is a good index by means of which one gets a 
notion of the archzological value of these writings—a point which the author 
with reason emphasizes in his preface.——_Dze Lehre der Zwélf Apostel in threm 
Verhdliniss zum neutestamentlichen Schrifttum. Eine Untersuchung von G. 
Wohlenberg, repetent an d.‘theol. Facultét zu Erlangen. Pp. 96. (Erlangen: 
A. Deichert, 1888 ; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) The object of this little 
treatise is defined in the title. The author proposes to inquire more thoroughly 
than has hitherto been done, whether the Dzdache presupposes a collection of 
- sacred writings identical, partially or wholly, with our New Testament. The 
conclusion which he reaches, after an investigation which bears the marks of 
diligence and care, is that the Dédache knows and uses two of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels (Matthew and Luke) in such a way as to prove that they had at the time of 
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its composition canonical authority for the author and for the Christians to 
whom he wrote. In his canon, however, the Gospel of John, the Epistles, the 
Acts, and the Apocalypse do not appear, although he shows an acquaintance 
with some of these writings, which were, therefore, in existence when he wrote, 
though they had not received general recognition as sacred books. Wohlenberg 
denies, however, any direct connection between the Gospel of John and the 
Didache, and explains the resemblances between John xvii. and the Eucharistic 
prayers of the Didache by the theory that they drew from a common source— 
that these resemblances are a part of the original apostolic material of the Dz- 
dache. A detailed study of his arguments is certainly worth the while.-——Déze 
Stellung Augustins in der Publicistik des Gregorianischen Kirchenstrettes. 
Von Lic. Carl Mirbt, Privatdocent d. Theol. an d. Universitat Géttingen. Pp. 
113. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1888; New York: B. Westermann & Co.) The 
author aims to show the influence of Augustin, through his writings, in the con- 
flict between the Papacy and the imperial power, in the latter half of the eleventh 
century. The former and larger part of his treatise is devoted to actual refer- 
ences to Augustin in the polemic writings of the time, and the second part toa 
consideration of his real influence in the conflict, as his authority was felt and 
used by this debater or that. The author shows that in the great questions that 
agitated Church and State Augustin was constantly appealed to by both sides, 
and traces his influence particularly in the discussions as to the doctrine of the 
Church, the relation between Church and State, Excommunication and the Sac- 
raments. The conclusions are not without interest, and an immense deal of 
patient inquiry has gone to the shaping of them.——Following this comes appro- 
priately Hildebrand and His Times. By W.R.W. Stephens, M.A., Prebendary 
of Chichester and Rector of Woolbeding, Sussex. Pp. xiv., 230. (New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., n. d. [1888].) This is a recent issue in the excellent 
series entitled Epochs of Church History, appearing under the general editor- 
ship of the Rev. Professor Mandell Creighton. They fill a gap between the ex- 
haustive history and the mere superficial compilation that often has had to do 
duty as public cicerone in these attractive galleries of the past. In the present 
volume, while notes and authorities are banished from the main body of the 
work, there is everywhere plain evidence of thorough study into the sources, and 
the endeavor is manifest to keep the attention of the reader upon the large move- 
ments, and thus enable him to understand the bearing and importance of the 
separate events. One of the most dramatic periods of all history is thus brought 
before us in a way to show the connection of its various scenes, and enable any 
intelligent person to feel that, by the reading of this little volume, he has gotten 
an insight into the real nature of the forces at work and the real significance of 
the results wrought out by them. FRANCIS BROWN, 





I1l—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


THEOPNEUSTIA : the Plenary Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures. By Dr. L.Gaus- 
SEN, David Scott's Translation, re-edited and revised by B. W. CARR, with a 
preface by C. H. SPURGEON. London: Passmore & Alabaster, Paternoster 
Buildings,18&88. Crown 8vo, pp. 367. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION EXPLAINED AND VINDICATED. By BAsIL 
MANLY, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, Louisville, Ky. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. 12mo, 
pp. x., 266. , 
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WHAT IS THE BIBLE? An inquiry into the origin and nature of the Old and 
New Testaments, in the light of modern Biblical study. By GEORGE T. 
LapD, D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 12mo., pp. Xiv., 497. 


We welcome the reissue of Gaussen’s ‘* 7heopneusiza,’’ under the auspices of 
Mr. Spurgeon, as an especially timely publication. The critical study of the 
Biblical documents, considered as literature, which has characterized our age 
perhaps more markedly than any other period, has a tendency, by calling re- 
peated attention to the human origin and human qualities of the Biblical books, 
to make men forget their divine origin and divine characteristics. No book can 
be named which is better fitted to correct this than Gaussen’s admirable volume, 
the mission of which is not to develop a well-rounded and carefully guarded doc- 
trine of inspiration, but to prove the existence of an everywhere present divine 
element in the Scriptures. So strictly does it hold itself to this task, that the care- 
less reader has not infrequently misunderstood it and charged it with teaching 
a mechanical theory of inspiration, which, however, its author earnestly repudi- 
ates, declaring that ‘‘ he has never, for a single moment, entertained such an 
idea,’’ and that he ‘* feels the greatest repugnance to it." (See Gaussen’s ‘‘ J¢ és 
Written.’’ London: Bagster & Sons, 3 ed., pp. i-iv.) Asa matter of fact, it 
ought never to have been misunderstood ; it is simply and straightforwardly 
written, and though laying the emphasis on the divine side of Scripture, it yet 
not only never denies, but always allows for the human side, and it repeatedly 
asserts, in the most explicit way, that the human element is never absent: ‘‘ We 
hold that every verse, without exception, is from men, and every verse, without 
exception, is from God ;’’ ** every word of the Bible is as really from man as it is 
from God.”’ In a word, Gaussen is an advocate of that view of inspiration which 
considers the Spirit of God and the spirit of man as cofactors in the production 
of Scripture, working so together that the whole product is both human and 
divine in all its parts ; a view which has been explicitly taught by nearly all the 
Reformed divines, which has been from the beginning implicitly believed by the 
whole Church, and which is the immediate presupposition of all Biblical deliver- 
ances on the subject, all of which converge to the definition that the things which 
the human authors write are at the same time the commandments of the Lord 
(1 Cor. xiv. 37). 

Dr. Manly’s volume takes its place by the side of Gaussen’s in the doctrine 
that it teaches, and is worthy of a place by its side also in the lucidity of its ex- 
position and defence of this truly Biblical conception. He defines ‘inspiration ’’ 
as over against ‘* revelation,’’ as ‘* that divine influence that secures the accurate 
transference of truth into human language by a speaker or writer, so as to be 
communicated to other men’’ (p. 37). What is lacking in this definition is 
fully supplied by an earlier passage, in which just expression is given both to the 
fact of dual authorship and to the effect of that fact in both humanizing the re- 
sultant writings and clothing them throughout with divine authority, so as that 
they are, in a true sense, in all their parts God’s word to man: ‘ The Bible is 
God’s word to man throughout ; yet at the same time it is really and thoroughly 
man’s composition. . . . The Word is not of man as to its source, nor depend- 
ing oz man as to its authority. It is dy and ¢krough man as its medium ; yet 
not simply as its channel along which it runs, like water through a lifeless pipe, 
but ¢krough and dy man as the agent voluntarily active and intelligent in its 
communication. ... It is all unmistakably the work of man. It is all by sin- 
gular and accumulated evidence declared to be the Word of God ; all written by 


* man, all inspired by God’’ (p. 27 ; compare also pp. 168, 169). Dr. Manly divides 


his book into three parts, in which he first carefully explains the doctrine, then 
43 
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offers proof for it, and then defends it against objections. The whole is vigor- 
ously written, and is well adapted to the popular audience for which it is de- 
signed. Now and then something seems to be lacking in close statement, and 
now and then the ordering of the proofs seems not absolutely the best, or their 
development seems somewhat less complete or cogent than might have been. 
One or two statements (e.g., on p. 102) are not perfectly clear; probably the 
name of Bishop Lightfoot on p. 234 is aslip of the pen. But these are small 
matters ; the work is an admirable one, and admirably expounds and defends 
the true doctrine. 

The core of this doctrine is the assertion of the coactivity of both the human 
and divine authors in the production of Scripture. And one of the clearest pas- 
sages in Dr. Manly’s book expounds the essential incompatibility of the ideas of 
inspiration and dictation. ‘* The act of committing to writing that which is dic- 
tated,’’ he writes, ‘‘ differs very much from what we understand to have occurred 
in writing or speaking what is inspired. The difference is this : that there is, 
when we dictate, no control over the will of the amanuensis ; and also that there 
is no aid to his memory, reflection, imagination, or power of expression, on the 
supposition of his being willing but unable to give accurately what had been com- 
municated to him. Both the control and the imparted power which we believe 
to belong to inspiration are lacking’’ (p. 66). In the underlying contention of 
this passage, that God uses men in inspiration, through the spontaneous activ- 
ities of their own human powers, Dr. Manly can claim Dr. Ladd as “‘ of his 
part ;"’ for no one has given stronger or better expression to this great truth than 
Dr. Ladd. ‘‘Inspiration,’’ he says, ‘‘is a spiritual effect within the human 
spirit, a quickening and elevating and informing of the spirit ; it must all neces- 
sarily take place in accordance with the constitution of the being in whom the 
effect takes place. It follows from what has just been said that all the different 
faculties of human nature, as they are employed in the service of divine self- 
revelation and inspiration, must remain true to the fundamental laws of their 
being. Indeed, senses, sensibilities, intellect, and moral and religious powers 
can be occupied in the process of revelation and inspiration only as they conform 
to these laws. . .. If the senses act at all in revelation, if the revelation be 
through a vision, for example, they must act as senses ; they must act under all 
those conditions of limitation which belong to the very constitution of sense. 
... We note, further, that in the realizing of divine revelation and inspiration 
the faculties of man act together as a living unity... . The inspired man is 
always a man with a brain and a body, with a characteristic experience, and so a 
characteristic memory, with a certain attainment of intellect and range and 
quality of judgment. . . . Inspiration receives the whole man as its subject ; 
it affects the whole man by the quickening and elevating influences which it in- 
troduces into the soul. . . . The memory of man is influenced by and employed 
in the work of revelation and inspiration, but always according to its funda- 
mental laws. . . . The powers of reflection are also influenced by the work of 
inspiration, and yet they, too, are influenced in accordance with their constitu- 
tion as powers of the human soul. ... We see, then, that the true subject of 
all inspiration, the producer of the Biblical literature as sacred and inspired, is 
man, ... Therefore, the revelation and inspiration of each prophet and apostle 
will have its peculiar characteristics ; and these characteristics will depend both 
upon the circumstances amid which each prophet and apostle lives and also on 
the personal character of each’’ (pp. 125-131). This is most excellently said, 
and would be as acceptable to Dr. Manly and to Gaussen as it is to Dr. Ladd him- 
self. Where they part company with him is not in any failure on their part to 
do full justice to the human in the authorship of the Scriptures, but in failure on 
his part to do justice to the divine in it. Dr. Manly was speaking of Dr. Ladd's 
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former work, the ‘* Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,’’ when he named him as “* cer- 
tainly the most elaborate and probably the ablest of all the recent assailants of 
the strict doctrine of the inspiration of sacred Scripture’’ (p. 47); but the de- 
scription fits as well the present volume, which is professedly but a popularized 
abstract of its more bulky predecessor. 

We do not quarrel with definitions. Weare as ready to clothe our conception 
of the methods in which the divine and human have entered into the genesis of 
the Scriptures in the terms of Dr, Ladd's definitions as in those of our own, 
We could readily accept the threefold discrimination of ‘‘ revelation, inspiration, 
utterance ’’ (p. 114), and inquire what is the teaching of Scripture and right 
reason as to the divine influence exercised on the human authors of Scripture in 
each. What we emphatically dissent from in Dr. Ladd’s treatment of the sub- 
ject is his sustained effort to minimize the divine element at every stage of the 
process of the production of Scripture, to limit it by the human, and to remove 
it more and more into the background, until in large portions of Scripture it 
is all but completely dissipated. The agent of ‘‘revelation’’ he unhesitatingly 
declares to be God, and its form to be ‘‘ manifold ; it is by history, prediction, 
law, prediction and doctrine, but is pre-eminently in and by the God-man Jesus 
Christ” (p. 411). But he everywhere speaks of its mode in such a way as to 
magnify the human element in the product and to reduce the divine as nearly 
as possible to the level of providential care. It is described as in essence, a 
‘‘ stirring up of some thought in human minds’’ (p. 413); as a ‘* planting and 
growth within the soul, of certain great moral and religious ideas ’’ (p. 232); as 
resulting from ‘‘ a spirit of revelation moving in history with varying degrees of 
illuminating and purifying, as well as working and dwelling in the minds of 
chosen disciples ’’ (p. 330). In a word, Revelation is the work of Genius; 
** trom time to time God brought before the nation of Israel, through its great 
geniuses of a moral and religious kind, the more abstract statement of truths 
regarding His own mysterious Being and mode of action ”’ (p. 409), just as He 
reveals great principles of other sorts through geniuses of other kinds ; for ‘* the 
differences between the two goncern chiefly the nature of the truth divinely 
imparted ’’ (p. 429; yet compare p. 439). Even the phenomena of prediction 
appear to Dr. Ladd to require no further explanation. With him, foresight is 
the result of insight (p. 116); and while prediction is a divine work within the 
soul (pp. 232, 249), it is so only as the result of the prophet’s own forecast of 
God’s plan, founded on the moral and religious ideas which have been planted 
within him. In order to account for it, it is ‘‘ unwarrantable’’ ‘‘to resort to a 
theory of ‘remarkable coincidences’ and ‘shrewd calculations,’ when everything 
shows that it is the direct effect in the minds of the prophets of those feelings and 
ideas with which they were inspired ’’ (p. 243). No wonder that he thinks it | 
illegitimate to look for precise fulfilments of these prophetic forecasts (p. 249), 
which were, indeed, often better fulfilled ‘‘in the breach than in the observance ’’ 
(p. 249), and chides Matthew for thinking otherwise (p. 250). ‘‘ Inspiration’’ 
with Dr. Ladd is simply the subjective condition of revelation, and is as such 
both in a sense prior to revelation (so that we read of ‘‘ committing to writin 
certain revelations previously received by inspiration,’’ p. 104), and in a sense 
the result of it (so that we read of it as arising ‘‘in connection with the dis- 
closure ”’ made in revelation, p. 114). It consists in essence of ‘‘ spiritual insight 
and sympathy’’ (p. 228); itis ‘‘a spiritual effect within the human spirit, a 
quickening and elevating and informing of this spirit’’ (p. 425), ‘‘a moral 
quickening and elevating of soul,’’ such as ‘‘ includes the illuminating of ’’ the re- 
- cipient’s ‘‘ faculty of insight, the purifying of his moral emotions, the strengthen- 
ing of his purpose to further the ends of righteousness ’’ (p. 116). As such, it is 
common to all believers (p. 424, and especially 439) ; but varies in intensity with 
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different individuals, even within the limits of the authors of Scripture (p. 441). 
It is of course inconceivable that a purification and elevation of moral conscious- 
ness should have no effect on ‘‘ utterance.’’ So Dr. Ladd admits that when the 
apostles taught the truths of the Gospel, they taught as inspired messengers, 
and in an authoritative way, whether it was by word of mouth or by writing 
(p. 98). He can see that ‘‘the words of the prophet who speaks prophetically 
are ~er se words:of the Lord,” and ‘‘ if these words are faithfully recorded, the 
record will naturally, it will almost necessarily be regarded as sacred and in- 
spired '’ (p. 112); so that ‘‘ the faithful record of prophetic utterances may be 
considered, 2 a secondary way, as worthy to be called inspired’’ (p. 120). He 
can see that the spiritual awakening which he calls inspiration may result even 
in something worthy of being called ‘‘ asuggestion of words ’’ by the Holy Ghost. 
‘* For the words of a writer under a strong spiritual impulse are born of that im- 
pulse as truly as they are the product of his own previous education and of the 
culture of the race to which he belongs’’ (p. 362). Not only will ‘‘ the char- 
acter of the thought thus influence the words in which it is itself expressed,’’ but 
we even read : ** Nor can it be denied that the indwelling divine Spirit may often 
suggest to the minds under its influence a new combination of terms, or a new 
use of a word, the better thus to give:to future generations the ideas of God's 
revelation of Himself as the Redeemer of man”’ (p. 426). Thus, ‘‘it is neces- 
sary to regard the Bible as something more than ‘a record’ of Biblical revela- 
tion ;’’ it is at least ‘‘the bearer or ‘vehicle’ of a unique and incomparable 
form of revelation ;"’ and even more: ‘‘ In some sort we must speak of the Bible 
as being itself a revelation of God . . . that is, it is a result reached by giving 
written form to the truth which has been revealed’’ to the minds of its authors 
(p. 419). While Dr. Ladd is thus far from excluding the divine from the Scrip- 
tures, he nevertheless admits it by as indirect a route as possible and limits it to 
the smallest possible amount. He is sure that it is not there in such a sense that 
the Scriptures are the Word of God, or in such a sense as to render them error- 
less or infallible, or as the result of any special divine influence given to any 
one to fit him for the work of writing (p. 98). , 

We get to the root of Dr. Ladd’s conception of the relation of the divine and 
human in the production of Scripture when we see him speak of the difficulty of 
the task of determining ‘* the exact place where the divine meets the human and 
is limited by it”’ (p. 437). He apparently conceives of the divine seeping into 
the Scriptures with difficulty, and as everywhere limited, contracted, and debased 
by the pressure and admixture of a vigorous human element. But why should we 
think of the union of the divine and human here as if there had been a conflict 
between them, and each had seized what it could, and so made the product pre- 
vailingly divine or human ; and not rather as a harmonious and free flux of both 
into every part alike, making it all divine-human? Why should we accept a 
theory of inspiration which is the analogue of the deistic rather than one 
which is the analogue of the Divine-immanence theory of God’s relation to the 
universe ? Why may we not believe that the God who brings his purposes to 
fruition in his providential government of the world, without violence to second 
causes or to the intelligent free agency of his creatures, so superintends the mental 
processes of his chosen instruments for making known his will, as to secure that 
they shall speak his words in speaking their own? A careful exegesis reveals 
this as the view of the writers of Scripture ; and surely it need yield to no other 
in point of philosophical completeness or simplicity. 

The compass of Dr. Ladd’s book is broader than the question of the divine 
inspiration of the Bible. Its object is to convey its author’s whole conception of 
what the Bible is to the popular reader. As a piece of scholarly popular state- 
ment, it attains a very high level ; it is so crowded with matter as to be some- 
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times hard reading to ‘‘ the general,’’ but it cannot fail to awaken that confi- 
dence in the reader which the ‘* full man,’’ sometimes not altogether deservedly, 
usually commands, The order in which the topics are treated does not seem 
very natural ; but if we may take the summary at the end of the volume (p. 476) 
as our guide, we may say that Dr. Ladd proposes to answer the questions that 
concern the origin and composition of the Biblical books, their “‘ literary and 
other more obvious characteristics,’’ the process by which they were collected 
and canonized, and their religious qualities and value. On the first of these 
topics he holds very advanced ground (p. 294), and frankly admits that his posi- 
tion is inconsistent with any theory of ‘* infallible inspiration ’’ (p. 296). His view 
of the origin of ‘* the canon"’ is also, as he is frank to say, inconsistent with its 
being a divine gift to the Church in any other than a providential sense (pp. 66, 
329). His modes of argumentation are often rather odd, and the reader must 
make up his mind to puzzle now and then over ambiguities and undistributed 
middles. But nowhere, probably, do we meet with a more curious confusion than 
the often repeated argument which is intended to lower the authority of the Can- 
onical Scriptures to the level of the authority of the Church, on the ground that the 
**canon ’’ was made by the Church. (See pp. 5, 17 sg., 329, 363 sg., etc.) When 
Dr. Ladd writes that ‘‘ as a collection it can claim no infallibility which is not 
dependent upon the authority by which the collection came to be made "’ (p. 363), 
meaning the Church, he speaks as if some authority were attributed to it asa 
collection other than and above what is attributed to its several parts, and he 
utterly mistakes the authority which guarantees the canon. This is not the 
Church, but the inspired apostles who gave the sacred books one by one to the 
Church, thus at once creating and filling up the total contents of the class of 
sacred books. It is an odd confusion by which he is led to deny that the Bible 
cannot witness to what it is. When the Bible tells us what “‘ scripture ”’ is, and 
then asserts itself to be ‘* scripture,’’ it is not a far cry to determine what is its 
witness to itself. If Dr. Ladd were not prepossessed by the theory of the gradual 
formation of the Christian canon, he would know better how to interpret the fact 
that the Church never, even in its earliest days, appealed to criticism, but always 
to tradition, to validate it and its parts, and would not write of a ‘“‘ selection 
being made on the grounds of fitness."” There never was a ‘‘selection’’ of a 
canon ; the ‘‘Church”’ never had anything to do with it but to receive it ; and 
the authority which validates it as the law-code of the Church antedates and is 
the same authority which founded the Church itself. 
BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


BRIEFWECHSEL ZWISCHEN H. L. MARTENSEN UND I. A. DORNER, 1839-1881. 
Herausgegeben aus deren Nachlass. 2 Bde. Berlin: H. Reuter. 


Dorner and Martensen were bosom friends for nearly half a century. They 
were in constant correspondence during the greater portion of this time. These 
letters have fortunately been preserved with very few exceptions, and are now in 
the possession of the public, with the careful editorship of the younger Dorner, 
now Professor of Theology at Wittenberg, although his name does not appear in 
the title or preface. This correspondence will be welcomed in all parts of the 
world, for Dorner and Martensen are names that are exalted to the highest places 
in the theology of our century, and their numerous works are counted among the’ 
masterpieces of theology. These letters give the internal processes by which 
their theology was developed, and we see how helpful the friends were to each 
other in this development. This correspondence is unique. We know of noth- 
ing similar to it. The whole of it is on the highest plane of theological specula- 
tion. All the great questions in Ethics and Dogmatics, in ecclesiastical polity, 
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and even in practical religion, that have exercised our century, may here be re- 
viewed with the help of two of the greatest thinkers of the age. The dogmatic 
and ethical views of Dorner and Martensen are well known. They lived to com- 
plete the publication of their systems of theology and ethics. But these letters 
contain speculations that go beyond their published works, and extend into 
domains that are not included in their writings; and everywhere there is a 
wonderful fertility and an abundance of quickening thought. There is also a 
healthy piety and a manly Christianity that strengthens and edifies all who are 
brought in contact with it. 

These letters are worthy of an article. A book notice can only touch upon 
some of their more striking features. I shall limit myself to a single point. The 
m@t characteristic feature of the correspondence is their theological specula- 
tion. There is a prejudice against speculative theology at the present time in 
pened as well as in Great Britain and America. I shall not deny that Dorner 
and Martensen rise in their speculation to heights where few can follow them, 
and where it is dangerous, especially for novices, to tread ; but their speculation 
is always reverent and stimulating, and generally helptul to solid results. Their 
theology is designedly speculative theology, and in this sense new theology ; 
but it is a new theology that builds on the old theology and absorbs it. It is 
a speculation that uses all the Biblical and Historical material as a basis in 
order to the solution of the problems of our time. Dorner and Martensen saw 
that this age has its peculiar problems in theology that the past centuries have 
not confronted and accordingly have not solved, and that we have a work to do 
for the future. They apprehended that this century has a work similar to the 
fifteenth century—not to make the Reformation of the Church, but to prepare the 
way for it ; and that a speculative theology is the only one that has a future, for 
it alone looks into the future. It has been the work of this century and the one 
that preceded it to disentangle the complex elements of Christian theology. 
Natural theology was first eliminated in a long battle with Deism. Biblical the- 
ology was next separated, and at last symbolical theology. Speculative theology 
has its place also among these. The mostof the theologians have either worked 
with an undue emphasis in one of these fields, to the neglect of the others, or 
have simply reproduced with minor modifications the older Protestant scholastic 
systems of divinity. Dorner and Martensen were the chiefs among the few who 
knew how to comprehend all the sources of theology in their systems, with a due 
recognition of the importance of each and a correct use of the material from 
each. Dorner is pre-eminent even above Martensen inthis regard. We see the 
same features in his letters that appear in his printed books. He builds upon 
Christian faith, and makes his theology out of its contents. He rises from the 
natural elements to the Biblical, uses these not in a mere citation of proof texts, 
but as the fruitage of a genuine Biblical theology ; then traces the history of the 
doctrine in the Christian Church, and caretully distinguishes the faith of the 
Church as expressed in creeds from the speculations of the theologians. After 
having thus used all the material, sifted it, and estimated it at its true value, he 
begins his speculation and endeavors to solve the remaining difficulties. Such 
is the speculative theology of Dorner and Martensen, which is to be carefully 
distinguished from those rationalistic systems of theology, that are altogether 
speculative. Dorner and Martensen saw clearly that their method did not suit 
the taste of the present generation, that the tendency among the young men in 
Germany was toward the new rationalism of Ritschl. It is interesting to note 
their views of this school that is at present the most active and aggressive in 
Germany. It is in the trend of the Agnosticism of our time, as it strives to ex- 
clude metaphysic and mystic from theology, and thus the very antipode of 
Dorner and Martensen, It has been recently represented as an element of 
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weakness in Dorner’s influence that he did not found a school or party. But 
this to my mind is an evidence of his strength. He and Martensen were medi- 
tating theologians ; they sought to reconcile the parties and not to make new 
parties. They sacrificed themselves by interposing between the parties, and so 
influencing all parties. Weaker men, such as Hengstenberg, on the one side, 
Ritschl on the other, make parties, for they indulge in polemics and lack the 
irenic spirit that influenced Dorner and Martensen throughout. 

These invaluable letters will exert an important influence in the history of 
Christian theology, and no scholar can do without them. 


C. A. BRIGGS. 


We notice also the following recent theological works : ¢ 


Philosophy and Religion: a series of addresses, essays, and sermons a 
to set forth great truths in popular form. By Augustus Hopkins Strong, D°D., 
President and Professor of Biblical Theology in the Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888.) Pp. xv., 632, 8vo. This 
volume is issued as a sort of practical and popular companion volume to the 
author's excellent ‘‘ Systematic Theology,”’ published in 1886. It includes some 
fifty or sixty separate papers, ranging all the way from somewhat abstruse dis- 
cussions on the will to funeral addresses and practical talks to graduating classes. 
The whole is bound together by little else than common authorship, if we except 
a rather uncommon prevalence through the whole of common-sense and sound 
thinking, which show themselves as well in such practical matters as missions 
and theological education and woman's work, as in such deeper regions as ideal- 
ism and evolutionary philosophy. The paper on ‘‘ The Method of Inspiration ” 
is singularly clear and satisfactory, That on ‘‘ The New Theology.’’ is espe- 
cially good in its analysis of its historical genesis in an exaggerated individual- 
ism and the tendency of the New England theology to belittle man’s probation 
in Adam. ‘‘ This method of reasoning,’’ Dr. Strong truly says in another con- 
nection (p. 127), ‘‘ cannot be met except by reaffirming the old truth, which the 
New England theology has denied—namely, that of a fair probation of the whole 
race in Adam, and the universal guilt and condemnation of mankind on account 
of its common fall in him.'’ Thus the ‘*‘ New Theology ’’ is a historical judgment 
on New England theology for its neglect of the doctrine of the fall ; but its 
strength, of course, does not lie in the error which it shares with, but rather in 
the truth which it proclaims in reaction against New England theology—the 
great truth of the need of a personal acceptance of Christ for the salvation of all 
those who are compotes mentis. We are sorry to see Dr. Strong lending counte- 
nance to the doctrine of ‘‘ the essential Christ,’’ the prevalence of which is at once 
one of the most serious results of the defective New England view of the effect of 
the fall on the race, and one of the most prevailing recommendations of the ‘* New 
Theology ’’ to Christian minds. ——An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, based 
on Luthardt. By Revere Franklin Weidner, S.T.D., Professor of Theology in Au- 
gustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill. (Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana 
Book Concern, 1888.) Pp. 260, 8vo. A very useful compilation, dealing with the 
definition, contents, method, and history of dogmatics. Its German and Lutheran 
origin has too greatly influenced its contents, although Professor Weidner has 
made an only partially successful effort to work in an account of Reformed and 
English work. For example, the book opens with a history of prolegomena to sys- 
tems of theology, and we are given a careful tracing of the usage of the Lutheran 
writers (pp. 13-16), with an added paragraph on ‘‘the reformed systems of 
theology published in this country.’’ The most interesting portion of the book 
is that which treats of the history of dogmatics, where quite a full outline is 
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given. American students will be glad to learn more of the Scandinavian writers 
mentioned. The definitions are not always sharply expressed, and are some- 
times unacceptable, as ¢.g., where the churchly element is made prominent in 
dogmatics (pp. 17, 87), and much more where its source is made “* the religious 
faith of the Christian himself, while the Scriptures are only its norm, and that 
only conjointly with the teaching of the Church”’ (p. 29).- ---Gospels of Yester- 
day. Drummond, Spencer, Arnold, By Robert A. Watson, M.A. (New York : 
Thomas Whittaker, 1888.) Pp. viii., 217, 12mo. <A most brightly written book, 
effective in its hits, and, so far as it goes, in the main satisfactory. But as it 
deals only with the surface inconsistencies of the teachings it so acutely contro- 
verts, while it makes a sorry show of them, it leaves their ground-principles 
insufficiently refuted. The author thinks that ‘‘ all that Mr. Drummond has 
done has been to give us the alternative of pietism or despair ;’”’ while Mr. 
Spencer has only given ‘‘ a counterfeit gospel, requiring a special education to 
read and a complete ignorance of evolution to accept.’’ As for Mr. Arnold, he 
could only have effected his mission by ‘‘‘ flourishing’ at the time of Christ, 
and being a Sadducee of high standing and influence in the Sanhedrin.’’—— 7he 
Lord's Supper according to the Directory for Worship of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, Maintained as the True Scriptural 
Form for its Observance, etc. By Samuel T. Lowrie D.D. (Philadelphia: The 
Author, 1888.) Pp. 107, 8vo. An earnest attempt to confirm the Church in 
or bring it back to the Apostolic Directory in 1 Cor. xi. for the observance of the 
Lord's Supper, and that in a reverent subjection to its very letter. One of the 
occasions for the writing of this tract has grown out of habit finding vogue 
among some of our churches of substituting unfermented for termented wine in 
the celebration of the Supper, which Dr. Lowrie rightly contends is illegal in the 
Presbyterian Church, unscriptural and irreverent. But the tract is much broader 
than ‘‘ the wine question,’’ and will repay perusal to all who wish to understand 
what the Lord’s Supper really is, and who desire to celebrate it according to the 
will of its institutor.—T7he Creator, and what we may know of the Method of 
Creation: the Fernley Lecture for 1887. By Rev. W. H. Dallinger, LL.D., 
F.R.S. (London: T. Woolmer, 1887.) Pp. 83, 8vo. The purpose of this 
eloquent discourse is negatively to refute the Spencerian philosophy of mechani- 
cal evolution and positively to commend a doctrine of creation by law, in the 
sense of a theistic evolution. The former work is admirably done. The con- 
ception of the method of creation which is commended is illustrated by a calculat- 
ing machine ‘* which shall continue for a number of motions, without necessary 
limit, according to primal law, but which by prevised and preordered arrange- 
ment would suddenly, at the required point of time, undergo a change and oper- 
ate henceforth under a law entirely new” (p. 42). ‘* Could not infinite power, 
infinite wisdom, the originator of all that we call natural phenomena,”’ he asks, 
‘* have prevised and preordered, in the impenetrable mystery of ‘ the beginning,’ 
that the creative laws of evolution for an inorganic world should, as they brought 
about the completion of their perfect purpose, have carried with them from that 
‘ beginning’ preordered potentialities, that should by the primal volition of the 
Creator emerge, as an inevitable and orderly sequence, into the operation of 
higher activities and new laws ?’’ Thus life might have originated, and even the 
soul; *‘ physical laws’ being caused so to act ‘‘ as to give origin to conscious- 
ness, thought, and moral faculties ’’ (p. 81). Dr. Dallinger’s philosophy is not 
always of the best; and his notion of God in his relation to the universe has a 
crassly deistic look.——7he Reign of Grace. A discussion of the question of 
the possibility of salvation for all men in this life or in the lite to come. By 
William Salmond, D.D., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, University 
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of Otago, New Zealand. (Dunedin: James Horsburgh, 1888.) Pp. 64, 12mo. 
The Day of Salvation, obscured in a recent pamphlet on ‘‘ The Reign of 
Grace.” By Rev. James Macgregor, D.D., Oamaru, (Dunedin: New Zealand 
Bible, Tract, and Book Depot [1888]). Pp. 72, 12mo. These two pamphlets 
bring us news of the outbreak of the ‘* New Theology” in the little Church of 
Otago and Southland, at the other end of the earth. Dr. Salmond writes strongly 
and candidly. His chief contention is for ‘‘ an extension of time during which 
the mercy of God endures for repentant sinners ;’’ but he frankly owns that his 
premises will not be satisfied with anything short of universalism, and his theory 
has no answer to give ‘‘ if only one soul were lost’’ (p. 51). He is also candid 
enough to admit that Christ’s teachings cannot be squared with his views, and 
propounds a theory that Christ habitually spoke as a popular preacher, and in 
somewhat unguarded words! Dr. Macgregor (formerly Professor of Theology 
in the Free Church College, Edinburgh) follows up Professor Salmond’s state- 
ments point by point, and gives us a very satisfactory refutal of them. He 
rightly makes the conception of God the centre of his argument, and successfully 
shows that Dr. Salmond’s conception of the Divine nature comes perilously 
near to reducing Him to a mere uniformly working and scarcely personal, 
benevolent force. He tellingly urges that the real question after all is not what 
such a God as we may conjure up for our purposes must do, but what the real 
God of the Scriptures affirms that He will do. And Dr. Salmond has already con- 
fessed that the Word of God who came down from heaven announces this life as 
the time of trial, and the next life as the time of judgment. Dr. Macgregor 
writes hastily and with less seriousness at times than would seem desirable ; but 
his arguments are sound and are very strikingly put. It is worth observing that 
Professor Salmond from his point ot view, quite as strongly as we from ours, in- 
sists that his views are the legitimate outgrowth of the modifications of Calvin- 
ism, which obtained such vogue a half century ago. As such he bears consen- 
tient witness with Dr. Strong, as reviewed above, to the origin of and the proper 
remedy for these new teachings. Principles of Christianity ; being an essay 
toward a more correct apprehension of Christian Doctrine, mainly Soteriologi- 
cal. By James Stuart, M.A. (London: Williams & Norgate, 1888.) Pp. xvi., 
623, 8vo. This is a very ambitious attempt by an over-acute and sinuous rea- 
soner to reconstruct the Principles of Christianity from the bottom up. He be- 
gins by attempting to show that the theological conception of ‘‘ imputation” is 
absurd, and proceeds from this basis to set aside as equally absurd the vicarious 
sacrifice and the whole doctrine of atonement. His method is the old one of the 
locz theologici ; and his attempt is so to deal with the Scriptural passages relied 
on by the orthodox as to destroy their value as evidence. He finds the New 
Testament writers everywhere ‘‘inspired and guided by current opinion’ 

(p. 213), and their writings a mass of incongruities. Paul presents absolutely 
contradictory theories of the origin of sin in 1 Cor. xv. and Rom. v. Hebrews 
gives three irreconcilable accounts of Christ’s priesthood. All the New Testa~- 
ment writers out-rabbinize the rabbins in the absurdity of their exegesis. We 
wonder why the author feels bound to devote so many hundreds of pages to the 
examination of such writings. His own view of Christianity identifies it with 
good morals, keeping the commandments being the unchangeable condition of 
entering into life. Faith saves as the means of obtaining the aid of the Spirit, 
through whose help a righteousness is wrought out to serve as the ground of our 
acceptance with God. This process was logically but not chronologically first 
wrought out in the case of Christ, and after Him it is wrought out in all who 





_ follow Him in living holily through faith, the process being identically the same 


in both cases. The only direct effect of the death of Christ was to perfect His 
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own person and satisfy the requirements of the Divine justice in respect to His 
own person, Whatever He does for man is done after His ascension—though it 
is not very clear what this is, BENJAMIN B, WARFIELD. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


ETERNAL ATONEMENT. By ROSWELL DwiGHT HITcuHcock, D.D., LL.D., late 
President and Washburn Professor of Church History in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 


This handsome volume is a precious legacy to a multitude who admired and 
loved the learned professor, the brilliant preacher, the genial friend, who is so 
sorely missed. We are not surprised to learn that already four editions of these 
sermons have been called for, and we are sure that many more will be required 
to supply the demand of Dr. Hitchcock’s numerous friends. A speaking likeness 
confronts one as he opens the book, and in the face we see much of the magnetic 
power which we knew so well, and which could not appear in print. Those 
who have heard Dr. Hitchcock preach, who are familiar with his unique style 
and method, who have been pierced or struck with his electric sentences, can 
read these sermons and supply much which the mere words cannot convey. 
And yet, though we cannot read these sermons without seeming to hear and 
see him, we are confident that they will speak with power to those who have 
never come directly under the strange spell of his personal magnetism and elo- 
quence, The style is clear, nervous, compact, and quite unconventional. It 
puts old thoughts into such forms as make them seem new, while it gathers new 
thoughts about old forms. There is a breadth and a boldness in the style which 
are invigorating. There is no sign of cant or of mere conventionality. A high 
manliness, a brave, broad faith, a generous scholarship, and an unmistakable 
depth of earnestness speak to us from these pages. 

In the brief but excellent preface we are told that Dr. Hitchcock had de- 
stroyed nearly all of his manuscripts, preserving only about thirty of his ser- 
mons, from among which, after his death, nineteen were selected for this vol- 
ume. Doubtless the selection was carefully made, but we cannot help feeling 
that, as Dr. Hitchcock’s own selection included thirty sermons, while this in- 
cludes but nineteen, we shall not be content until we have the eleven which this 
volume does not give. 

The first sermon furnishes the title to the book, according to a usage which is 
recent. This first sermon is the writer's last. It is the last which we heard him 
preach. We well remember the short, percussive sentences which were hurled 
at us with sure aim and terrible power—‘‘ The universe is instinct with law that 
never abdicates. Remorse is not repentance ; and even repentance washes out 
nostain. Self-forgivenessisimpossible. The trumpet is always sounding ; every 
day is a judgment-day ; and every one of us goes to the left. Gehenna is only 
the logical goal of sin.’” Nor could one who heard it forget the tone and look 
with which the concluding sentences were given: ‘‘ It is one of the revelations 
of Scripture that we are to judge the angels ; sitting above them on the shining 
heights, It may well beso. Those angels are the imperial Guard, doing easy 
duty at home. We are the Tenth Legion, marching in from the swamps and 
forests of the far-off frontier ; scarred and battered, but victorious over death 
and sin.’’ But we who heard that last sermon which Dr. Hitchcock wrote did 
not know what he had written upon its last page ; nor did his family know until 
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after his death. Then they found upon that final page this stanza from Dean 
Alford’s hymn, which was sung in the burial service at Dr. Hitchcock's funeral : 


‘* Ten thousand times ten thousand, 

In sparkling raiment bright, 

The armies of the ransomed saints 
Throng up the steeps of light. 

’Tis finish’d, all is finish’d, 
Their fight with death and sin ; 

Fling open wide the golden gates, 
And let the victors in.’’ 


Did he feel that he was then so near those golden gates ? 

Besides the sermons, there are in this volume two charges and the address to 
the graduating Class of '84. That class cannot soon forget the strong words in 
which he spoke to them of ‘‘ The Cost of Service.” The last words thrilled 
those young men like an electric shock. ‘* Dictate no terms to Providence. At 
whatever cost, accept the service offered you, high or low, far or near. Then 
burn to the socket.”’ 

Besides his learning Dr. Hitchcock had, what few great scholars attain, the 
art of swaying an audience. He wrote with his eye upon his hearers. He 
wrote, as Guthrie put it, out loud. He had studied the possibilities of our 
language, and knew well the values of words, and how sentences should be 
formed in order to be swung and hurled with certainty at the mark. He could 
use words that would cut like a rapier or strike like a battle-axe. He studied 
compactness and intensity of style. He hated verbosity, and loved the epigram- 
matic. 

He had a gentle and a sympathetic nature, but had schooled himself to be 
master of his feelings. We have often watched the struggle to maintain that 
mastery when his whole frame quivered, and every muscle was tense with the 
exertion, 

‘These sermons will not only be widely read, but they will be studied by many 
who would fain know the secret of Dr. Hitchcock’s power. 
Tuomas S. HASTINGS. 


A HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. Containing an Account of the Principal 
Protestant Missionary Societies in Great Britain, etc. 12mo, pp. 356. Lon- 
don: Religious Tract Society, 1888. 


THE DAWN OF THE MODERN MISSION. By the Rev. WILLIAM FLEMING STE- 
VENSON, D.D. 1I2mo, pp. 188. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son ; Edin- 
burgh, Macniven & Wallace, 1888. 


ARE FOREIGN MISSIONS DOING ANY GOOD ? Twentieththousand. 12mo, pp. 48. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1888. 


The Handbook just issued by the Religious Tract Society supplements in a 
useful way such works as Dr. George Smith’s *‘ Short History of Christian Mis- 
sions’ and Professor Christlieb’s ‘‘ Protestant Foreign Missions.’’ Their main 
object is to exhibit comprehensively the course and sweep and method of the 
missionary work. The Handbook of the Religious Tract Society presents in 
their chronological order the Missionary Societies, first of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, then of Continental Europe and of America. Medical Missions, Missions 
to the Jews, and Publication Societies are treated in the same way, while a brief 
Appendix, from the skilful hand of Rev. James Johnston (Secretary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Conference, and author of a valuable book just published by 
' Nisbet & Co., entitled ‘‘ A Century of Christian Progress and its Lessons’’), gives 
an outline of Roman Catholic Missions. A short account is given of the origin, 
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the field, and the past work of each society, with a statement, from official 
sources, if possible, of the latest results. Specific and detailed accounts like 
these are invaluable for the Monthly Concert, and this bock is made widely 
available by its very low price—two shillings sterling. 

Another missionary handbook just published, which we have not yet had the 
opportunity of examining so carefully, is Storrow’s ‘* Protestant Missions in Pagan 
Lands’’ (Snow & Co.). 

Dr. Fleming Stevenson's little volume consists of the brief course of Duff Mis- 
sionary Lectures delivered by him before the Theological Schools of the Scottish 
Free Church the last two years of his life. Whatever besides that was noble 
and useful may have entitled him to loving and lasting remembrance, it was his 
work in behalf of Foreign Missions that most stirred the Church, and gave him 
a place as one of its real leaders. These lectures aim to show how the mission- 
ary idea was developing itself in the Church and taking possession of it, very 
slowly and imperfectly, it is true, before the close of the eighteenth century. 
This course of lectures must be judged as a mere fragment in a larger plan, and 
even then as lacking the finish and completeness which Dr. Stevenson would have 
given it had he survived to superintend its publication. As it is, it contains 
many instructive facts and stimulating suggestions. 

The pamphlet on the question *‘ Are Foreign Missions doing any Good ?"’ 
which is dedicated by permission to the Speaker of the House of Commons, as 
a friend of Missions, reached a circulation of 20,000 in a few months, It evi- 
dently met a want, supplying as it did, from a great variety of unimpeachable 
and highly authoritative sources, testimony as to the social effects of Christian 
Missions. The witnesses that are called to testify are Government Records and 
other official documents, and the public men the sphere of whose life-work has 
given the best opportunities for knowledge and the best right to speak. A large 
number of the leading reviews and the most influential newspapers of England 
are also cited. The testimony in regard to Indiais brought out with special 
care and fulness, because that land is held up so frequently as most impenetra- 
ble to Christianity, and as containing in its own bosom systems better suited to 
it than the religion of Jesus. The author's work is exceedingly well done, and 
has found, as it deserves, wide and emphatic commendation. 


CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


THE SOCIAL INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. With Special Reference to Contem- 
porary Problems. By Davip J. HILL, LL.D. Newton Lectures for 1887. 
I2mo, pp. 231. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1888. 

WoMAN: HER POWER AND PRIVILEGES. A Series of Sermons. By Rev. T. 
De Witt TALMAGE, D.D. 12mo, pp. 200. New York and Chicago: J. S. 
Ogilvie & Co., 1888. 

LirE. By Count Lyor N. ToLstoi. Authorized Translation by Isabel F. 
Hapgood. 12mo, pp. 295. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 1888. 


POWER AND LIBERTY. By CounT LEO TOLsToi. Translated from the French 
by Huntington Smith, 12mo, pp. 132. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co., 1888. 


The special lecture courses at Union, Princeton, New Brunswick, Hartford, 
Newton, and other seminaries continue to bear good fruit not only for the stu- 
dents at those institutions, but also forthe public. Dr. Green’s ‘‘ Hebrew Feasts’’ 
is followed by President Hill's ‘‘ Social Influence of Christianity’’ as the second 
course in the Newton series. The subject is seasonable, and the treatment 
broad and sound. The chief topics embraced in Christian Social Science are 
discussed in a natural order, with clear analysis and a vigorousstyle. Sentences 
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frequently occur that are epigrammatic in their clear, sharp presentation of im- 
portant truth, and the discussion, as a whole, is one to be every way commended, 

The pastor of the Brooklyn Tabernacle, now that Mr. Spurgeon is so often 
laid aside, probably addresses from his pulpit a larger average number of hear- 
ers than any other living pastor, and his published sermons reach on the two 
sides of the Atlantic a much larger number. His well-known characteristics 
of directness, earnestness, vigor and vividness, with that power in word-painting 

‘which enables him sometimes to say things exquisitely, while it also betrays him 
so frequently into that which is fantastic, grotesque, and repulsive to refined 
tastes and sensibilities, appear in the volume before us. His object is to help 
woman in all the variety of her individual, domestic, and social conditions and 
needs, to a clearer and higher view of what the Gospel would make and can make 
of her. We would gladly believe that his object has been in many cases attained. 

The unfailing stream of this Tolstoi literature we should be reluctant to in- 
terpret as indicating the establishment of a Tolstoi cult, that would set up the 
Russian reformer as its great high-priest. With all his energy in exposing and 
opposing existing evils, he is often most extravagant and fanatical in his inter- 
pretation of facts and his suggestion of remedies. The poorly translated volume 
on ‘‘ Life’’ is, like many of his other books, full of denunciation of ‘* wealthy, 
refined people with cultivated judgment,’’ and of praise for the purity and force 
of the judgment of the uncultivated, toiling man. With some things that are 
true and well put, there is a great deal that is unsound and unwholesome in the 
long-drawn discussion of thirty-four chapters in condemnation of the ‘“‘ life of 
individuality’’ or of ‘‘ personality,’’ and in commendation of: a life for and in 
others, in which bodily suffering is so much to be coveted. 

The volume on ‘* Power and Liberty"’ is written in further enforcement of the 
ideas brought out in Tolstoi’s ‘* Napoleon and the Russian Campaign’’ (see 
PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW, 1888, p. 352). It is one more grapple with the old 
problem of the relations of liberty and necessity in the sphere of human history. 
Of the great men and theirso-called free acts as causes of events and movements 
the world has made quite too much. ** To history liberty is what we do not 
know about the life of humanity’’ (p. 122). We must therefore study the masses 
and their circumstances, and expect success in our historical research only as 
we discover ‘‘the laws of the organization, expansion, and transmigration of 
peoples’”’ (Translator’s Preface). CHARLES A, AIKEN. 


THE MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LORD JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. 
HENRY NORRIS BERNARD, M.A., LL.B. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
Pp. 314. 


From the Preface we learn that these essays were published first in the ‘‘ Hom- 
iletic Magazine.’’ Theaim is to give to the reader ‘‘ a true perception and clear 
idea of the divine-human personality of the Saviour.’’ There are fifteen of these 
essays besides the ‘‘ Conclusion.’’ They are pervaded by a devout spirit, and 
are thoughtful and helpful. They do not all of them belong strictly under the 
title of the book ; but they discuss also the life, character, and spirit of Jesus. In 
the essay on the ‘* Prayers of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ the views expressed with 
reference to His miracles will not be acceptable to all. From the prayer offered 
before the raising of Lazarus the writer infers that none of the miracles of Christ 
‘* were accomplished by the inherent power of the divinity which dwelt within 
Him, but followed as the result of faith and prayer.’’ This is an inference quite 
too broad for our acceptance. We are not willing to concede that the humilia- 
tion left in the Christ no miracle-working power. The publisher has presented 
the book in a very attractive style. THomaS S. HASTINGS, 
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CHRISTIANITY IN THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Studies of Texts Relating to Princi- 
ples of the Christian Character, Pp. 338. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


These essays, each with its text, are presented anonymously, awakening the 
question whether they are from the pen of alaymen, or are sermons changed into 
essays by some minister. However that may be, the book is a good one for gen- 
eral reading, wholesome in its tone, and, as its title indicates, pre-eminently 
practical. There are twenty-two essays dealing with questions of Christian 
morals in a way that is calculated to be useful. The writer guards against the 
danger of ‘‘ substituting morality for religion,’’ while he insists that ‘‘ true re- 
ligion is consistent with our duty in every relation of life, and is the only efficient 
source of truth of character.”’ THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


THE RISEN CHRIST THE KING OF MEN. By JAMES BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Pp. 368. 


There are sixteen sermons in this volume arranged under these five topics : 
‘* The Foundation ;’’ *‘ The Place of Resurrection in the Scheme of Creation ;’’ 
‘* Resurrection as a Fact;’’ ‘* The Risen Christ ;’’ ‘‘ The Risen World.’’ The 
volume was prepared by the widow of the author. In a preliminary note we are 
told that the first eight of these discourses were delivered in the year 1879, and 
‘*form a connected series, and represent part of a book which the author was 
preparing for publication, but his death prevented the accomplishment of his 
design.’’ The sermons are earnest and thoughtful, and deal with a theme 
which deserves to have more of that prominence which the early Christians gave 
it, and so we regard the publication of these careful and scholarly sermons as 
timely, and we thank the publisher for bringing them before us, and for pre- 
senting them in so handsome a volume. THOMAs S. HASTINGS. 


Books for Practical Edification : 


The three following have been sent to us by B. Westermann & Co., New York. 
Denkmal der Liebe. Predigten des Generalsuperintendenten der Provinz Pom- 
mern, Dom. A. S. Jaspis. Erbaut von seinem Sohne, J. S. Jaspis. (Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes.) This slender volume is not only as the title states an expression 
of filial affection and reverence, but also a gratifying addition to homiletic litera- 
ture. The editor has selected from the unprinted writings of his father such as 
he had reason to believe were most characteristic, and has carefully prepared 
them for the press, promising another similar selection in case this one meets 
with acceptance. The sermons are rich in scriptural truth, set forth with 
earnestness and force, and happily illustrated by an appeal to Christian experi- 
ence. The author does not confine himself to beaten tracks, but follows the 
bent of his own mind and the results of his own observation, and thus furnishes 
prelections that are fresh and stimulating, and hold the attention of the reader as 
well as they did that of the hearer when delivered from the pulpit.—— 7exége- 
miassige Predigt-Entwiirfe. Ein Beitrag zur popularen Predigt. Von J. Hein- 
rich Schultze. Erster Theil. Die evangelischen Pericopen. (Géttingen: Bau- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht’s Verlag.) This is the first volume of a series which is 
intended to embrace the epistolary pericopes of the Church year, and also a two 
years’ course of miscellaneous themes. It was first issued in 1882, and the pres- 
ent is the third revised edition, a fact which seems to show that there was a call 
for a work of this kind. We are sorry to learn the fact. All experience in this 
country and in Britain, teaches that skeleton sermons are much more of a hin- 
drance than a help to any young preacher. They arrest his mental development 
and teach him habits of indolence and dependence. He would do far better by 
selecting some half-dozen discourses of high character, and studying them so 
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carefully as to learn the secret of their success. The outlines in this volume are 
textual and show much ingenuity, but seem to us to lack the element of natural- 
ness, Everything is fitted into an artificial framework, the use of which inevi- 
tably turns the hearer’s mind more to the speaker than to his theme, and this the 
more when there is added, as Mr. Schultze says in his preface, “* Reim, Allitera- 
tion, Rythmus,"’ things which have no rightful place in the pulpit.—— Von den 
letzten Dingen. Vier Vortrége. Von Dr. Gerh. Uhlhorn, Bodo Sieders, und 
Dr. Rudolf Steinmetz. (Ibid.) This brochure contains four addresses delivered 
in Hanover. The first, by Dr. Uhlhorn, gives a sketch of the history and im- 
portance of the last things ; the second, by Mr. Sieders, treats of death in the 
light of the divine Word ; in the third Dr. Uhlhorn handles the subject of purga- 
tory ; the last one, by Dr. Steinmetz, discusses the life of the future world. All 
are earnest, and, with one exception, evangelical, but of very unequal merit other- 
wise. The Abbot of Loccum shows the same admirable qualities that distinguish 
his previous works, learning, depth, acuteness, and sobriety. His rapid outline 
of the course of opinion is very satisfactory, and his treatment of the Roman super- 
stition as to the intermediate state, with its processes of discipline, is fair and 
conclusive. Itis not pleasant to see that he gives his sanction to the chimera 
of a future probation. This he extends only to those who have not heard the 
Gospel call in this life. His claim that they will hear it in the next is simply an 
inference from ‘‘ the universal, all-comprehending grace of God,” but he thinks 
that 1 Peter iii. 19 points in this direction, and that the sixth verse of the next 
chapter in the same epistle clearly shows that a general judgment presupposes 
an equally general preaching of the Gospel, an interpretation of the passage 
which seems to us unspeakably absurd, since it makes the Apostle say that the 
Gospel is preached to the dead in order that a certain effect might be produced 
‘** according to men in the flesh,” that is, in an antecedent state. But, apart 
from this, it is strange that men are willing to found on a single obscure verse a 
doctrine which revolutionizes the whole system of Scripture, making the Gospel 
a debt to human nature and not a miracie of divine grace. —— The First Book 
of Samuel, By the Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This volume belongs to the series called the Expos- 
itor’s Library, which is based on the plan of shunning exposition verse by verse 
and all critical details, and of giving the substance of Scripture in a running 
commentary or connected narrative which furnishes all needful explanations, 
and at the same time emphasizes the spiritual and practical teachings of the 
Word. This plan seems tobe very well calculated to aid plain Christians in 
their use of the Bible, and is therefore worthy of encouragement. Dr. Blaikie 
has done his work very well. He neither goes out of the way in search of nov- 
elty nor confines himself to what lies on the surface, but makes just the use of 
the themes as they come before him which sensible readers would desire and 
profit by. It is very desirable to have books multiplied that draw readers to the 
Book of books and give them a clearer apprehension of its meaning and applica- 
tions. This is especially true in regard tothe Old Testament, seeing that so 
many Christians confine their reading to the later Scriptures. Such persons 


would find their account in attending to this work of Dr. Blaikie and its com- 
panion volume on Second Samuel. 





Getting Ready for a Revival. By the Rev. E. S. Lorenz, B.D., President of 
Lebanon Valley College. (Dayton, O.: United Brethren Publishing House.) 
This book is a very good one of its kind, It is well written, earnest, and forcible, 
abounding in useful suggestions drawn from a wide range of reading and obser- 
vation, The objection to it is its underlying theory. It seems based upon the 

_conception that the progress of God's cause in our country depends upon sea- 
sons of extraordinary interest in religion, which may be produced at regular in- 
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tervals under ‘‘ the law connecting cause and effect.’’- But action is followed by 
reaction, and it is far better to have a high tone of spirituality and efficiency 
maintained all the time than a dead level of apathy, broken by convulsive spasms 
from time to time. The tendency of even so good a book as this is to turn 
young ministers’ minds away from the steady upbuilding of a church and con- 
gregation, raising the standard higher and higher and securing permanent 
growth, and to Jead them to seek a sudden and overpowering excitement which 
1s not expected to last, and which indeed cannot last. It is far better to labor for 
such a state of’spiritual life and fervor as will need no revival—— The Nonsuch 
Professor in his Meridian Splendor ; or the Singular Actions of Sanctified 
Christians, By the Rev. William Secker. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
T. L. Cuyler, D.D. (R. Carter & Bros.) The neat introduction of Dr. Cuyler 
tells us of the singular fate of this volume, which in 1815 was reprinted in this 
city with the recommendation of two such eminent divines as Drs. Alexander 
McLeod and J. B. Romeyn, and yet afterward passed into utter obscurity and 
remained there for more than fifty years. Yet the fact is not so strange as it ap- 
pears. Mr. Secker’s book is spiritual and devout and practical, full of short, in- 
cisive utterances equal to the best of Matthew Henry’s aphorisms. Yet its ex- 
cellence is its bane. It is a continual series of antitheses. Not a page, nota 
paragraph, hardly a single sentence is free from this balancing of thoughts and 
words, and hence the reader wearies. The condiment is made the staple of the 
meal. Mustard is good in its place, but not when it alone fills the table. The 
book is good to dip into occasionally, as it is always stimulating, and certainly 
holds up a high standard of character. Its division is: I. Why a Christian should 
do more than others. II. What he does more than others. III. Application, 
for the erection of singular principles, and 1V. Directions to those who wish to 
do more than others. The Two-Wine Theory Discussed by Two Hundred 
and Eighty-six Clergymen, on the Basis of *‘ Communion Wine.’’ By the Rev. 
Edward H. Jewett, S.T.D. (New York: E. Steiger & Co.) This pamphlet is 
described in its title. Some years ago the Rev. Dr. Jewett published two articles 
in the Church Review on the subject of Communion Wine. A reprint of these 
articles was sent by Dr. Crosby to a number of clergymen of all denominations 
with a request for their opinion of its merits. Very many replied, and these re- 
plies are printed here just as they were written, and are followed by the original 
discussion of Dr. Jewett. Of these replies two hundred and sixty-four are in 
favor of the view of Dr. Jewett, and twenty-two are opposed. So far as we know, 
this represents properly the proportion of the clergy at large. Not more than 
one in ten holds the two-wine theory. Certainly no exegetical scholar of any 
repute in any denomination holds it. The circulation of this- pamphlet will do 
good. The promotion of true temperance is not secured but injured by unsound 
and unscriptural arguments, and the friends of truth should unite heartily in the 
endeavor to displace and banish any interpretation that does not deal fairly with 
the words of Scripture.——7he Biblical Illustrator. St. Mark, By the Rev. 
Joseph S. Exell, M.A. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The volume of this work 
devoted to Matthew was noticed in our January issue. The present one is on 
precisely the same plan as the first. It furnishes a very good summary introduc- 
tion to the Gospel, taken from the best and most recent sources, and then pro- 
ceeds to go through the successive chapters, appending, often to each verse and 
always to each pericope, a series of anecdotes, similes, emblems or illustrations, 
that are expository, scientific, geographical, historical, or homiletical. In doing 
this writers of all times and all countries are freely drawn upon. The result is 
an enormous accumulation of material, in which he must be very hard to please 
who does not find something to suit him. One may question the wisdom of using 
such a storehouse of other men’s lucubrations, but if these storehouses serve a 
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good purpose, we can hardly imagine one better filled or from more varied sources 
than Mr. Exell’s Biblical Illustrator.——7he People’s Bible: Discourses upon 
Holy Scripture. By Joseph Parker, D.D., minister of the City Temple, London. 
Vol. VIII, 1 Kings xv.-1 Chron. ix. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) The 
previous volumes of this work having been noticed as they appeared, it is not 
necessary to say more of this one than that it resembles closely all the rest alike 
in its merits and its defects. It has a good deal of fresh, lively, and piquant 
statement, and is almost always interesting, but it has no depth ; it does not take 
the place of acommentary ; it has no hamiletic value ;- and the prayers it contains 
are the worst possible specimens of devotional literature. ——T7he Sermon Bible. 
Genesis to 2 Samuel. (A.C. Armstrong & Son.) This is the first volume of a 
series of twelve which are to contain the essence of the best homiletic literature 
of this generation. Blank pages are added at the end for the reader to make 
additional references. A long list of works, magazines, etc., consulted is given 
at the beginning. The only American names we find in it are those of H. W. 
Beecher, Phillips Brooks, H. Bushnell, Morgan Dix, C. G, Finney, R. Lorimer, 
T. T. Munger, A. Phelps, C. S. Robinson, P. Schaff, Bishop Simpson, W. M. 
Taylor, and M. R. Vincent. The book is cleverly made, and answers its pur- 
pose. All the authorities on homiletics warn the student or young minister 
against using crutches of this sort, as detrimental to his own intellectual disci- 
pline and growth, and as fostering any inclination to laziness or recklessness 
which he may possibly feel. Yet of late years books of this kind have multiplied 
wonderfully ; we have homiletical commentaries on whole books of Scripture, 
and monthlies and quarterlies add evermore to the immense mass. This is not a 
good sign of the times. It seems to indicate a Jower standard of preparation for 
the ministry. If half-educated men are admitted to orders, of course they will 
need help in getting ready their weekly dole, and supplies of this kind become a 
sort of necessity. None the less is the need and the custom to be deplored. In 
some cases a good speaker will deliver a sermon better than its author, but for the 
most part the sermon that is to do execution must be born of the speaker’s own 
brain and bear the marks of his individuality. The wise student, therefore, will 
be chary of using helps that choke his own natural development, and will prefer 
to stand low upon his own feet rather than high upon the shoulders of another. - 
T. W. CHAMBERS, 


V.—PHILOSOPHY. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. By EPHRAIM L, FROTHINGHAM and ARTHUR L. 
FROTHINGHAM. Baltimore: Arthur L. Frothingham, 805 Cathedral Street, 
1888. 8vo, pp. 7I. 


Mr. Frothingham’s filial piety joins his father’s name with his own in the author- 
ship of this earnest attempt to outline the philosophy which underlies Christianity, 
especially as over against the false monism of the day. The position which he 
assumes is that monism not only fails to account for either natural or spiritual 
evil (the word ‘‘ evil’’ being used to stand for all defective and defectible ele- 
ments), but also fails to account for relative and limited existence, for creation as 
distinguished from evolution or emanation, or for any kind of existence outside 
of or distinct from God. In his reaction from pantheistic and pannihilistic mo- 
nism, however, he allows himself to be driven perilously near to an equally ob- 
jectionable dualism. He urges that if God be Absolute Existence, it is neces- 
sary that a privative and dissolutive sphere should from eternity stand over 
44 ° 
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against God—such as early church philosophy expressed by the idea of the 
Nothing, and the Augustinian Church recognized as the passive ground of 
mutability, privation, and defect in the creation, as well as of the possibility of 
evil and sin in the rational creation. ‘* Without the presence of a privative and 
dissolutive cause,’’ he argues, ‘‘God could not, by the very necessity of His 
Infinite and Absolute Nature, produce anything less than Himself"’ (p. 31). As 
an account of the origin of evil, therefore, Mr. Frothingham puts forward ‘‘ the 
ground taken by Augustine’’ as ‘‘ the only Christian ground : because the stuff 
out of which he [man] was made was created out of the Nothing; .. . this 
origin caused the defectibility of his nature, for this nature was not out of God 
the Creator. ... It matters not that this defectible material was created in 
time ; the antetemporal cause of its defectibility was found in the Nothing, out 
of which it was created, and next to, and in relation with which it was placed 
by its Creator’ (p. 44). 

It is not to be doubted that the reason why the Josse peccare belonged to 
man lies in the fact that he is finite and not infinite, relative and not absolute, 
part of the created and not of the Creator, But an acceptable account of the 
origin of his sin is yet to be found, The difficulties that lie in the way of Mr. Froth- 
ingham’s solution are enormous, (1) It seems to imply that Evil is necessary 
to any created (as distinguished from an emanated) universe ; and (2) in ex- 
planation of this necessity it seems to lead up either to the substantializatign of 
‘*the Nothing,’’ and thus to the crudest dualism, or else to the impairment of 
the Divine omnipotence. The first horn of this dilemma Mr. Frothingham re- 
fuses : ‘‘ This is not recognizing Evil as Substance, as Being ; but as opposite to 
this, as decreative and disentitive ; not as a creator and factor, but as a decreator 
and defector ; yet as annihilative force in the position of negation’’ (p. 44). We 
would seem shut up, then, to saying that the task of creation out of nothing 
was too great for God to succeed perfectly in it—that He could make something 
out of nothing, but not a something that was ‘‘ good.’’ Even taking this horn 
of the dilemma, are we not still in the grasp of acrass dualism? Do we not 
thus attribute a passive force of resistance to ‘‘ the Nothing,’’ able to withstand 
Omnipotence itself? And thus are we not compelled either to say that powers 
and forces of the most tremendous kind can exist and act without a substantial 
substratum, or else to fall back into the arms of primal dualism? Is it not 
more philosophical, recognizing God as the sole cause of created existence, to 
seek the reason why created substance is such as it is (including its defectibility), 
in the mystery of His will, not in the limiting conditions under which He did 
His work? We may never know why He has made us thus; but we may be 
sure that, although the cause of the defectibility of our nature is hidden in the 
mysterious counsels of His will, the cause of its actual defection lies among the 
mysteries of our own will, and is not the necessary result of the material out of 
which we are made—whether because it was taken by God out of the inimicai 
kingdom of darkness, or because, though the work of His hands, He had not 
power to make it perfect. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


VI—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the Professors of Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary. Vol. V. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society [1888]. Pp. xi., 404, 8vo. 


The issue of the fifth volume of this useful publication raises the hope that it 
has attained sufficient success to justify its regular continuance hereafter. Its 
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value would be largely increased could it appear with more regularity and some- 
what earlier. It is a pleasure to renew our acquaintance with the publications 
of eighteen months or two years ago under such competent guidance ; but the 
purposes of an annual review would be better served if it could be issued early 
enough to do the work of guide to our reading. The section on Church History, 
in the present volume, is very especially striking and helpful ; it is full, rich, and 
judicious. The Old Testament section impresses us, on the other hand, as 
scrappy, and is sometimes written in very crabbed English. We welcome Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s most excellent review of the New Testament literature, and con- 
gratulate Chicago Seminary and the New Testament scholarship of the country 
on the accession of so scholarly and sound a coadjutor. Especial attention 
should be called to his review of Thayer’s Grimm's Lexicon, and to what he 
says at various points on apocalyptical interpretation, The volume, as a whole, 
is an admirable one, and the series should become indispensable. 


BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


SOCIETY IN ROME UNDER THE CASARS. By WILLIAM RALPH INGE, M.A., Fel- 


low of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. 273. 


The Preface informs us that *‘ this essay obtained the ‘ Hare Prize’ at Cam- 
bridge in 1886, the subject chosen by the examiners being ‘ The Social Life of 
Rome in the First Century, A.D." It is now published with a few alterations 
and corrections, but nearly in its original form.’’ The essay treats of Religion, 
Philosophy, Morality, the Government and Society, Literature and Art, Grades 
of Society, Education, Marriage, Daily Life, Amusements, Luxury, etc. This 
familiar ground is traversed with scholarly carefulness, and with an impartial 
spirit for the most part. Extreme statements and high coloring are avoided, 
and so the writer carries conviction to the mind of his reader. The list of writ- 
ers consulted in the preparation of this book indicates the thoroughness of the 
work done. On page 272 there is a statement to which we object. After con- 
ceding that *‘ self-indulgence and extravagance showed a more unblusking front 
before the rise of Christianity,’’ the author adds, ‘‘ but it is doubtful whether re- 
ligion is any real check to the luxury of our great capitals."’ Certainly our great 
capitals are bad enough, but they would be unspeakably worse were they not the 
centres of such earnest, practical, and aggressive Christian living as can be 
found nowhere else. THOMAS S. HASTINGS. 


We ask attention also to the following works : 


James Fraser, Second Bishop of Manchester, A Memoir, 1818-85. By 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C. Crown 8vo, pp. 404. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1888.) This memoir is of the type which displays the author’s 
taste and skill And sympathy by the admirable way in which he allows the sub- 
ject, for the most part, to ‘‘ paint his own picture.’’ Mr. Hughes took his first 
degree at Oriel while the future Bishop of Manchester was a Fellow there. 
Deeper than all the personal attachments that connected the two men was the 
common principle and purpose that stand out.so conspicuously in both their lives 
—a principle expressed by the Bishop less than a year before his death on occa- 
sion of the founding of a new scholarship at Oriel, in the remark ‘‘ that what was 
wanted now was not so much ‘to Christianize our socialism as to socialize our 
Christianity.’’’ There can be no question that Bishop Fraser was in his way the 
foremost English bishop of his time. In practical power and influence he was 
unequalled. The qualities that gave him this high position are well summed 
‘up in a letter of Professor Bryce, which is found in an appendix to the memoir : 
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** Like some of the great bishops of early Christian centuries, he was the first 
citizen of his diocese, more influential than its political leaders or territorial 
magnates, not by his official dignity, but because the active duties of his post gave 
occasion for the display in a large sphere of the civic virtues he possessed—- 
inexhaustible public spirit, untiring energy, perfect candor and honesty, quick 
and generous sympathy with every form of goodness.”” His diocese and the time 
of his incumbency were pre-eminently such as to test and display the type of his 
manhood, his churchmanship, his ecclesiastical and social statesmanship, and his 
piety. His report on the educational system of the United States (1866) has be- 
come a standard document, and had great influence on subsequent educational 
legislation. This, with other revelatiors of the quality and power of the man, 
brought him almost immediately an appointment to the Bishopric of Calcutta, 
which he declined, and about three years later, from the opposite political party, 
the appointment to the See of Manchester, which he held the last fifteen years of his 
life. The memoir is crowded with interesting and instructive material. 
/ris, Farbenstudien und Blumenstiicke, von Franz Delitzsch. 8vo, pp. 176. 
(Leipzig : Dérffling und Franke, 1888.) The veteran Leipzig theologian gathers 
up in this little volume a dozen of the lighter productions of his pen, which have 
all been published before. His own description of them as ‘‘ Studies in Color 
and Flower Pieces’’ indicates the theme of the larger number, and suggests their 
general tone. Among the later papers in the volume are two or three of a 
graver sort: one on ‘** The Bible and Wine,”’ in which he deals with the Scrip- 
tural references to wine, and among other things vindicates, as might be ex- 
pected, the true view of the wine of the Passover and the Sacrament ; one on 
‘* The Dance and Pentateuch Criticism in their Mutual Relation,’’ in which he 
opposes Wellhausen’s theory as to the unnatural sternness and severity of the 
post-exilian religion and worship ; and a short closing paper on “* Everlasting 
Life as Eternal Youth.’’ The papers are a very interesting exhibition of the 
great Christian scholar on the esthetic side. Ziige deutscher Sitte und 
Gestnnung. Von Dr. Albert Freybe. III. Das Leben im Dank. 12mo, pp. 
88. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1888.) The author gathers up, illustrates, and 
explains, with the aid of history, Belles-Lettres and philology, a great number 
of the national and Christian usages of Germany, which give expression to thank- 
fulness. His spirit is not that of a mere archzologist, who would preserve for 
us knowledge that is about to vanish away, but that of the patriot and Christian, 
who would not see such expressive and beautiful usages perish out of the life of 
the people. The volume is very attractive, and should be useful among the re- 
moter kindred of the Germans, as well as within the German nation.—— Vernas 
Rosen. {Aus hohem Norden. V.] Erziihlung von Zacharias Topelius. Aus 
dem Schwedischen, u.s.w. I2mo, pp. 237. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1888.) 
An attractive story from the pen of the most popular of living Swedish poets, 
the Finn, Zakris Topelius. The scene is laid in the tempestuous years about 
1789, and in its outside relations connects itself with the brief struggle between 
Sweden, under Gustavus III., and Russia. The main interest of the story is, 
however, domestic and personal. ——A? Home and in War, 1853-81. Reminis- 
cences and Anecdotes. By Alexander Verestchagin. Authorized translation. 
I2mo, pp. 521. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1888.) The great power 
and interest of this volume are in its intensely vivid and natural delineation of 
movements and incidents and leading actors in the Turkish and Turcoman 
campaigns of Russia within the last generation. CHARLES A, AIKEN. 
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